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New  Publications. 

THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION. 

By  George  John  RomanIb.  Edited  by  Charles 
Gore,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  Chicago 
The  Open  Conrt  Publishing  Co.  1895.  Pages, 
184.  Price,  «1.25. 

Prof.  George  John  Romanes  left  some  unfinished  notes 
on  religion  which  were  handed  at  his  request,  to  Mr. 
Claries  Gore,  tbe  Canon  of  Westminster,  a  friend  of  tbe 
late  8' lent i-*t  and  a  Tepreeentatlve  of  eec  esiastical  dog- 
uiatisra.  Mr.  Gore  iieetiled  to  publfeh  three  notes  to¬ 
gether  with  bis  own  edltnrlHl  commi-n'a  and  two  un¬ 
published  essays  on  "I'he  Influence  of  Science  Upon  Rr- 
liaricn.”  written  by  Rr.manes  in  1869,  nndcr  the  title 
‘•Thoughts  on  Rel'idon." 

The  bcok  will  create  a  sensation  for  it  shows  that  the 
late  tcleuil-t  was  po8«e»ied  of  an  eagerness  to  lielieve, 
hut  was  still  unable  to  ovei  come  the  object  ions  mude  b) 
scirLce.  He  showed,  nevertheless,  an  ir.creasinK  ten* 
dencv  toward  beliet,  and  we  are  Informed  by  tbe  editor, 
Mr.  Gore,  thst  Professor  Roman's  ‘'returned  to  tbat 
full,  deliberate  comninnion  with  tbe  Church  of  Jesns 
Christ  wtiich  he  hsd  fur  so  many  years  been  conscien- 
tiousiy  compelled  to  forego.’’ 

Whatever  opinion  we  uiav  have,  tbe  bo*k  is  an  obvious 
evidence  of  tue  importance  of  tbe  religious  problrm. 
An  srtic'e  on  the  late  rrof.  Rouianes's  tboogtits  on 
religion,  tettiEg  fnr'h  tbe  le8*oa  wbicb  the.'  teach,  will 
appear  in  the  April  numbei*  ot  The  Moniet  from  the  pen 
of  its  editor.  Dr.  Paul  t.'arus. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  BUDDHA 

According  to  Old  Records.  Told  by  PAUL  Carub. 
With  Table  of  References  and  Parallels,  Glossary, 
and  Complete  Index.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Price,  tl. 

‘‘The  general  reading  of  sncb  a  book  as  this  would  have 
removed  h  aood  deal  of  the  intoleiance  tiom  whl'  b  we 
suffer.’’—  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Barrawe,  Cbaiiman  of  tbe 
World's  Farliameut  of  Religions. 

“It  is  a  vex’ng  quest  ion  to  many  Christians  how  a  re¬ 
ligion  wbicb  ignore'  tbe  existence  of  itod  and  be'irs  the 
full  impress  or  a  s'ngle  human  mind,  could  sway  the 
hearts  of  nntold  millions  lor  more  than  two  thomand 
years,  ihnd  yel  of  Buddbi'.m  this  is  tiue.  .  .  .  Tbe 
tiaie  wes  not  many  years  ago,  when  a  dearth  of  accessi¬ 
ble  bocks  was  urged  in  exienuaiion  of  ignorance  on  such 
subjects,  bi.t  to-'iay  no  such  pleals  valid.  To  toe  already 
barge  list  of  wmks  on  Buddhism  another  bas  recently 
been  added.  The  Gospei  of  Buddha  is  an  excelhnt  com 
Dilation  by  Dr.  Haul  Osrus.  editor  ot  The  Moniet.  .  .  . 
Readers  to  whom  the  subject  is  new  will  mark  with  as- 
toniehment  ibe  many  coincidences  between  Buddhism 
and  Cht-istianitv.  hen<'e,  as  an  antidote  10  wavering 
faith,  or  as  a  preventative  of  such,  the  words  of  Max 
Mtlller  should  tw  wt  igbed  with  care:  ‘if  I  do  find  in  cer¬ 
tain  Buddhist  works  iloctiiues  idenitcallv  tbe  same  as  in 
Cnristianitv,  so  far  from  b>  ing  frightene  I,  I  leel  delight¬ 
ed,  for  surely  truth  is  n>t  tbe  less  tiue  because  it  Is  lie 
lieved  by  the  majority  of  the  human  race.’  .  .  .  With 
tbe  exception  of  a  tew  cbaoteis.  a  mind  of  ordinary  cali¬ 
bre  can  easily  grasp  the  subject.  Ur.  Cirus  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  readers  for  his  painstaking  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  work  so  intelliKible,  so  instructive,  so  practically 
helpful.’’—!  umberUtnd  Pretibvteri-in,  Lebanon.  Teun. 

t^~A  Japanese  translation  for  tbe  use  of  the  Buddhists 
of  Japan  has  |ust  appeared. 
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hope  in  the  suoceM  of  the  mission  of  Li  Hung 
Chang.  This  is  particularly  interesting  to  our 
readers,  because  Mr.  Reid  is  well  known  to 
them  through  his  communications  to  The 
Evangelist,  but  it  is  of  interest  also  to  all 
friends  of  missions,  as  suggesting,  at  least,  if 
it  does  not  prove,  the  influence  for  good  which 
Christian  missionaries  are  able  to  exert 
even  in  nationaraffairs.  Mr.  Reid,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  engaged  in  a  mission  among 
the  higher  classes  in  China,  having  given  up 
his  connection  with  our  Board  that  he  might 
the  better  carry  on  such  a  work.  He  has  long 
been  personally  acquainted  with  Li,  as  well  as 
with  many  other  high  ofScials,  and  has  often 
been  by  them  entrusted  with  the  settlement 
of  questions  of  land  acquisition  between  mis- 
sionaries  and  the  government.  The  leading 
English  paper  in  Shanghai  has  said  that  his 
views  on  the  relations  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  foreign  missionaries  are  of  special 
value,  and  this  gives  ground  for  much  trust  in 
his  opinion  on  national  questions.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  in  this  connection  to  learn  that  mis¬ 
sionaries  coming  to  the  coast  from  the  interior 
report  that  the  local  officials  are  everywhere 
anxious  to  protect  them,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tung- Chow,  near 
Peking,  have  requested  the  missionaries  te 
mediate  with  the  Japanese  officers  on  the 
question  of  the  city’s  ransom,  in  case  the 
army  appears  before  its  walls.  However  faint 
the  instincts  of  humanity  in  the  Chinese 
breast,  it  appears  that  our  missionaries  have 
little  to  fear  from  their  atrocities. 

As  to  “atrocities,”  the  weight  of  recent  dis¬ 
closures  is  on  the  side  of  Japan.  Soldiers  in 
disguise  of  civilians  is  a  Chinese  ruse  for 
rapine,  assassination,  and  escape  at  last  from 
penalty.  There  is  every  evidence  of  sincerity 
and  truthulness  in  Mr.  Villiers’s  testimony. 
But  the  ground  covered  by  bis  observations 
does  not  include  the  harrowing  details  of  even 
the  Red  Cross  witnesses.  And  evidences  of 
Japan’s  sincerity  in  professions  of  regard  for 
the  amenities  of  civilized  warfare  are  so 
numerous  and  full  as  to  leave  no  ground  for 
the  wholesale  charge  of  “unmasked  barbar¬ 
ism.”  Surely  a  nation  so  young,  so  newly 
come  into  the  “charmed  circle  of  recognition,” 
has  some  claim  to  forbearance  and  to  a  chari¬ 
table  acceptance  of  her  assurances  of  a  hu¬ 
mane  disposition.  Moreover,  the  character  of 
the  opposing  forces  must  be  considered.  Sup¬ 
pose  after  the  massacre  of  Big  Horn  River,  a 
battalion  of  our  soldiers  had  fallen  on  the 
Sioux  camp  I  The  soldier’s  sense  of  justice  is 
keen,  but  true. 

The  friends  of  the  Armenians  have  a  new 
ally  now  in  the  Czar  of  Russia.  His  govern¬ 
ment  has  issued  a  remonstrance  (which  is 
virtually  official)  with  Lord  Rosebery  for  ac¬ 
cepting  the  statements  of  the  Spaniard 
we  who  sent  Perry  to  wake  her  up  and  urge  |  reports  a  strong  desire  for  peace,  and  much  |  Ximenes,  whom  it'dehounoes  as  an  imposter 
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utterly  without  credence  or  respect.  This  is 
refreshing.  No  one  who  knows  a  Turkish 
Pasha  but  agrees  with  the  estimate  of  this 
Spanish  traveller  by  a  competent  authority  now 
among  us.  that  either  he  was  a  knave  or  a 
fool.  If  he  believed  what  he  was  told  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  Minor,  he  must  be  the  last ;  if  he  in 
vented  the  testimony  for  other  reasons,  he  was 
the  first.  In  the  light  of  Russia’s  remonstrance 
he  seems  to  come  out  in  strong  relief  as  a 
combination  of  both.  And  now  that  Russia 
has  begun  to  discredit  the  Turkish  witnesses 
there  is  hope  of  more  elucidation  of  Turkish 
methods  and  Moslem  ferocity.  Why  should 
any  European  statesman  feel  constrained  to 
let  his  eyes  be  blindflolded  and  then  plead 
ignorance  of  the  claims  of  international  trea¬ 
ties  and  our  common  humanity?  Admit  every¬ 
thing  the  Turks  allege  against  the  Armeni¬ 
ans,  yet  find  out  what  the  Turk  himself  is  do¬ 
ing  or  suffering  to  be  done.  Let  some  message 
be  sent  to  the  Sultan  that  shall  penetrate  the 
ring  in  the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  and  teach  them  that 
the  nations  are  in  earnest  in  this  matter. 


Present  complications  in  the  Reichstag  re¬ 
call  the  old  days  of  the  ^ulturkampf,  but 
there  is  not  now  a  Bismarck  at  the  head  of 
German  affairs.  The  Clericals  are  mixing  re¬ 
ligion  with  politics  in  a  way  that  would  seem 
absurdly  reactionary  if  it  were  not  evident 
that  their  purpose  is  not  to  pass  the  bills  they 
introduce,  but  to  make  some  sort  of  a  “deal” 
by  withdrawing  them.  The  latest  move  in 
this  direction  is  a  notice  of  the  introduction  of 
an  amendment  imposing  a  fine  of  600  marks 
and  imprisonment  for  two  years  upon  any  per¬ 
son  who  in  a  public  speech  or  writing  denies 
the  existence  of  the  Deity  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  who  in  any 
manner  makes  an  attack  upon  the  religious 
character  of  the  marriage  relations.  No  one 
supposes  that  this  amendment  is  to  be  taken 
seriously ;  it  is  simply  a  move  in  the  direction 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Anti- Jesuit  law.  The  Em¬ 
peror  has  recently  incensed  the  Clerical  party 
by  receiving  at  a  court  ball  a  nobleman  who 
was  once  a  Jesuit,  but  has  joined  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church.  This  may  in  part  have  been 
the  motive  of  the  introduction  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  just  described,  but  its  ultimate  purpose 
is  doubtless  the  same  as  all  other  recent  acts 
of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Clerical 
party,  and  that,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt, 
is  the  recall  of  the  Jesuits. 


The  bill  for  church  Disestablishment  in 
Wales,  which,  as  has  already  been  said  here, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  measures 
of  the  present  Parliament,  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday.  It  differs 
very  seriously  from  that  which  provided  for 
Disestablishment  in  Ireland,  by  the  proposed 
method  of  appropriation  of  the  Church  funds. 
In  Ireland  provision  was  made  for  commuting 
and  compounding  vested  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  the  churches  in  their  reorganization ;  the 
Welsh  bill  transfers  all  Church  funds  from 
directly  religious  purposes  to  purposes  which 
may  be  called  purely  social,  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and 
convalescent  homes,  the  providing  of  nurses 
for  the  sick  poor,  the  building  of  laborers’ 
dwellings  for  allotments,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  technical  higher  education.  Very  naturally 
this  provision  arouses  much  opposition, 
though  in  part  checked  by  another  providing 
that  the  present  incumbents  of  established 
churches  shall  receive  their  present  emolu¬ 
ments  for  life. 


The  latest  advices^from  Hawaii  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  are  of  the  17th.  At  that  time  the  fate  of 
the  ex  Queen  was  undecided,  and  President 
Dole  declined  to  give  any  intimation  of  his 


intention  in  this  regard.  A  remark  made  by 
the  President  to  the  effect  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  United  States  Senate  and  people  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  Hawaiian  situation,  is  very  im¬ 
pressive.  There  is  no  analogy  between  that 
situation,  for  example,  and  that  of  our  own 
country  at  the  close  of  our  Civil  War.  No  ele- 
ifients  then  existed  for  the  renewal  of  the  re¬ 
bellion.  If  they  had  existed  the  war  would 
doubtless  have  gone  on,  but  if  not,  the  South¬ 
ern  leaders  were  men  of  honor  who  could  be 
trusted  to  abide  by  any  agreement  they  had 
made.  Not  so  with  the  royalist  party  in 
Hawaii.  They  have  simply  yielded  to  force, 
and  can  be  kept  in  order  only  by  force. 
Abundant  material  for  resistance  still  exists, 
and  the  stability  of  the  government  depends 
upon  their  being  kept  in  a  condition  where 
they  cannot  use  it.  They  are  not  to  be 
trusted ;  they  are  simply  to  be  controlled. 
There  is  no  question  in  intelligent  minds  that 
the  revolution  was  an  event  most  beneficent 
to  the  country,  nor  that  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  is  able  to  mantain  itself.  If  we  approve 
of  the  existence  of  the  republic,  we  should  not 
object  to  the  methods  by  which  it  is  main¬ 
tained — at  least  not  until  we  are  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  understand  the  situation.  As  the 
French  proverb  says,  “Who  wishes  the  end 
wishes  the  means.” 


Very  happily  an  amendment  to  the  Indian 
bill  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  been  defeated.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  two  items  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  education  of  Indian  children  at 
Hampton,  Va. ,  and  at  the  Lincoln  Institution 
of  Philadelphia,  should  be  struck  out  on  the 
ground  that  being  Protestant,  they  were  de¬ 
nominational  schools.  There  is  an  element  of 
justice  in  this,  the  Christian  Church  in  this 
country  being  either  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  latter  Church  being  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  denomination  with  reference  to  school 
appropriations.  But  the  justice  of  this  claim 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  These  great 
schools  are  no  more  denominational  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  word  than  our  State  Colleges 
and  Universities.  They  are  Christian  as  our 
Government  and  civilization  are  Christian,  in 
the  sense  of  being  not  heathen.  And  the 
beneficence  and  public  utility  of  their  work, 
especially  of  that  one  which  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  revered  memory  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Armstrong,  are  so  great  that  that  would 
be  a  shortsighted  view  indeed,  of  either  econ¬ 
omy  or  justice,  which  should  withhold  appro¬ 
priations  from  them. 

There  are  probably  few  men,  however  intel¬ 
ligent,  who  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Council  of  Women  now  in  session  in  Wash¬ 
ington  represents  six  millions  of  women 
already  organized  into  societies,  and  that  if  cer¬ 
tain  other  societies  now  asking  for  admission 
are  taken  in,  the  number  will  reach  another 
million.  It  is  a  very  impressive  fact  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  women  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  organized,  the  more  so  because  these 
’  organizations,  with  hardly  an  exception,  have 
some  other  than  a  merely  social  purpose.  The 
vast  majority  of  them  were  formed  for  benevo¬ 
lent  work ;  the  remainder  of  them  have  for 
their  object  self-improvement,  self-culture,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  most  important  of  those  re¬ 
cently  formed,  a  patriotic  purpose.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  small  importance  that  this  vast 
army  of  women  are  actively  engaged  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  good  of  humanity,  or  of  their  own 
country. 

They  may  make  mistakes,  these  women. 
They  may  be  ill-informed,  or  shortsighted,  or 
too  enthusiastic.  Error  and  ignorance  are  not 
confined  to  the  female  sex,  as  some  recent 


doings  in  Washington  and  Albany  may  have 
shown  us :  and  these  women  have  learned  so 
much,  they  may  perhaps  be  trusted  to  learn 
more.  It  is  very  evident  that  they  have  ad¬ 
vanced  both  in  wisdom  and  judgment,  if  we 
may  compare  the  utterances  of  the  present 
council  with  those  of  six  or  eight  years  ago — 
the  early  days  of  the  organization.  Then 
there  were  things  said  by  ardent  suffragists, 
for  example,  by  enthusiastic  temperance  re¬ 
formers,  by  women  of  “liberal”  views,  which 
the  best  friends  of  women  must  needs  have 
regretted  ;  but  we  find  no  such  utterances  in 
the  reports  of  the  present  Council.  If  there  is 
a  little  self-laudation,  it  is  no  more  than  is 
warranted  by  a  genuine  interest  in  humanity, 
a  proper  rejoicing  that  one  half  the  human 
race  has  risen  so  high  after  a  whole  world- 
history  of  repression — a  fact  in  which  men 
have  quite  as  deep  an  interest  as  women.  For 
the  most  part  the  subjects  have  been  those  on 
which  women  have  proved  themseHes  fully 
competent  to  speak — problems  of  education,  of 
reformation,  and  of  the  advancement  of  the 
human  race.  The  element  of  opposition  to 
masculine  power— most  natural  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  such  an  enterprise — seems  to  have  been 
entirely  wanting.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  papers  was  that  by  Mrs.  William  H. 
Palmer  of  Providence  on  The  Need  of  Co¬ 
operation  of  Men  and  Women  in  all  Correc¬ 
tional  Work,  in  which  the  writer  argued  that 
masculine  and  feminine  traits  should  be 
united  in  such  work,  and  that  the  prevailing 
standards  of  temperance  and  charity  would 
never  be  raised  except  by  the  free  and  com¬ 
bined  intelligence  of  men  and  women.  It  is 
an  interesting  and  important  fact  that  women 
of  color  have  the  same  standing  in  this  Coun¬ 
cil  as  white  women. 


The  importance  of  putting  women  into 
prominent  educational  positions  was,  of  course, 
insisted  upon.  In  this  city  Mayor  Strong  has 
shown  that  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  by  ap¬ 
pointing  as  school  trustee  Mrs.  Rainsford,  the 
wife  of  the  well  known  rector  of  St.  George’s 
Church.  Mrs.  Rainsford  is  a  woman  of  high 
cultivation,  and  if  she  does  not  alieady  know 
the  ground  over  which  her  duties  will  extend, 
she  can  have  no  better  counsellor  than  her 
husband,  who  knows  it  thoroughly.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  every  school  Board  in  this  city 
will  soon  have  its  woman  member,  and  that 
women  will  be  again  appointed  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  No  woman  in  this  city  is  better 
acquainted  with  educational  matters  than  Miss 
Grace  Dodge,  who  has  already  served  in  that 
capacity,  and  few  men  are  her  superiors  in 
this  respect.  It  is  to  her  energy,  perseverance, 
and  heroic  work  that  the  city  owes  the  fine 
Teachers’  College  on  Morningside  Heights — 
an  institution  unique  in  this  country,  if  not 
in  the  world.  No  more  fitting  appointment  to 
the  Board  of  Education  could  be  made  than 
of  her  who  was  and  is  the  moving  spirit  of 
such  an  institution. 


The  Memorial  Building  of  the  Helping  Hand 
Association,  414-418  West  Fifty-fourth  Street, 
will  be  dedicated  on  Saturday  next,  March 
2nd,  from  3  to  5  P.  M.  Dr.  Faunce  will  pre¬ 
side.  there  will  be  addresses  by  Drs.  D. 
Parker  Morgan,  Edward  Judson,  and  Wilton 
Merle  Smith,  and  by  Mrs.  Bottoms.  Dr.  E. 
B.  Coe  will  offer  the  dedicatory  prayer.  This 
Association  was  incorporated  in  1870  by  Mrs. 
William  Post,  the  founder,  and  others,  its 
object  being  to  advance  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  very  destitute  women.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  supports  a  missionary  visitor,  provides 
those  out  of  work  with  employment  and  aids 
them  toward  self-support.  The  work  is  en¬ 
tirely  undenominational. 


February  28,  1895. 
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SEND  FOR  THE  MASTER. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Curler 

When  our  Lord  was  on  earth  He  was  often 
sent  for  by  those  who  needed  His  offices  of 
compassion.  The  centurion  of  Capernaum  be¬ 
seeches  Him  to  come  and  beat  his  servant,  and 
the  sisters  of  Bethany  send  unto  Him  saying, 
“He  whom  Thoulovest  is  sick.”  To  these  and 
kindred  appeals  His  infinite  heart  of  love 
made  ready  response.  Why  should  we  not 
make  the  same  appeals  to  Him  now  to  come  to 
us  in  the  hours  of  our  deepest  spiritual  neces¬ 
sity?  No  prayer  could  be  more  directly  in  the 
line  of  the  divine  promises ;  if  offered  aright, 
no  prayer  more  likely  to  be  answered. 

Here  is  a  church  which  desires  a  revival, 
and  the  first  thought  with  many  is  to  send  for 
some  popular  preacher  or  evangelist.  Why 
not  send  for  the  Master  Himself,  who  has  power 
to  forgive  sins,  convert  souls,  and  quicken  the 
spiritually  dead  ?  It  is  not  the  prerogative  of 
any  invited  preacher,  however  eloquent,  gifted, 
or  experienced,  to  bring  Christ  with  him. 
First  of  all,  let  that  company  of  believers  who 
believe  in  prayer,  put  up  the  fervent  petition, 
“Come,  Lord  Jesus  1” 

There  is  nothing  impossible  in  this,  and 
nothing  presumptuous.  Our  Saviour  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  promised  His  presence  with  His  fiock. 
One  of  His  last  and  most  precious  assurances 
was,  “Lo,  I  am  with  you!”  JesuF  Christ  was 
as  truly  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
as  He  was  on  the  day  of  His  crucifixion.  His 
unseen  presence  filled  that  upper  room  when 
the  sound  was  like  the  sound  of  a  mighty 
wind,  and  the  light  was  like  a  tongue  of 
flame.  Jesus  spoke  through  Peter’s  lips  when 
the  wonderful  discourse  pricked  through  three 
thousand  hearts ;  He  wrought  through  Peter’s 
hands  when  the  cripple  leaped  up  and  began 
to  walk  at  the  beautiful  gate.  Jesus  had  a 
personal  encounter  with  the  fiery  persecutor, 
Saul,  on  the  highway  to  Damascus ;  all  that 
the  converted  Paul  could  say  afterwards  was 
that  he  “had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  way,  and 
that  He  had  spoken  to  him.”  That  same  Sa¬ 
viour  still  has  the  same  converting  power. 
Send  for  the  Master  1 

Who  doubts  that  the  Son  of  God  hovered 
around  the  flaming  stakes  of  the  martyrs  and 
walks  to-day  beside  every  faithful  missionary 
of  the  cross?  Jesus  Christ  was  as  veritably 
with  Luther  in  the  imperial  Diet  and  with 
Bunyan  in  his  Bedford  jail  and  with  grand 
old  Livingstone  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  as  He 
was  with  the  disciples  in  the  night  storm  on 
Galilee.  He  still  works  through  His  witnesses 
and  His  ambassadors.  Every  genuine  con¬ 
version  testifies  to  a  present  Christ.  There  is 
not  a  faithful  pastor,  or  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
er,  or  any  consecrated  worker  for  such  who 
cannot  ask  and  claim  and— if  he  seeks  in  the 
right  spirit — cannot  secure  Christ’s  presence. 
Still  He  is  knocking  at  our  doors  and  asking 
us  to  open  to  Him.  Is  it  not  passing  strange 
that  Hie  people  consult  together  about  invit¬ 
ing  some  human  aid  when  the  omnipotent 
Lord  of  all  is  waiting  to  be  invited  in? 

There  is  a  singular  mist  of  uncertainty  over 
the  mind  of  many  Christians  when  they  are 
exhorted  to  realize  and  to  actualize  their  Mas¬ 
ter  as  a  living  presence.  Because  they  see  no 
form  of  flesh  and  blood,  they  think  of  Jesus 
as  a  vague,  shadowy  personage  or  as  a  radiant 
King  away  off  on  a  heavenly  throne.  That 
Christ  should  come  into  their  hearts  as  He 
came  into  the  heart  of  Paul  seems  like  a  de¬ 
vout  illusion.  Why  put  any  such  insulting 
limit  on  His  omnipresence,  and  why  give  the 
lie  to  His  promise,  “Lo,  I  am  with  you”?  The 
most  thorough  cure  for  unbelief  is  a  close  grip 
on  Christ.  The  prayer  He  loveth  most  to  hear 
and  to  answer  is  that  deepest  and  holiest  of 


prayers,  “Come,  Lord  Jesus!”  There  is  a 
lamentable  dearth  of  revivals  this  season,  and 
a  widespread  barrenness  of  spiritual  results. 
No  little  machinery  is  set  in  motion  which 
ends  in  empty  clatter.  Discouragement  sits 
like  a  nightmare  on  some  hearts.  But  when 
did  a  church  ever  put  away  its  idols  and  peni¬ 
tently  lay  hold  of  its  duties  and  beseech 
Christ  to  come  to  them  and  were  mocked  with 
a  refusal? 

The  great  want  in  pulpit  and  pew  and  every¬ 
where  else  is  Christ!  With  Him  everything; 
without  Him  nothing.  The  gift  that  includes 
all  gifts,  the  blessing  that  enwraps  all  bless¬ 
ings,  is  a  present  Saviour  working  in  us  as  a 
Refiner,  as  a  Chastener,  as  a  converting  Pow¬ 
er,  as  a  Quickener  of  the  dead  to  life.  A  per¬ 
sonal  Jesus  preached  awakens  sinners;  a  per¬ 
sonal  Jesus  accepted  means  salvation;  a  per¬ 
sonal  Jesus  obeyefl  is  sanctification ;  a  per¬ 
sonal  Jesus  possessed  is  the  fullness  of  joy  and 
power.  If  any  are  honestly  longing  for  a  gen¬ 
uine  revival  of  spiritual  life  and  power,  let 
them  pray  and  work  for  the  coming  of  Christ 
among  them ;  and  whatsoever  He  saith  to 
them,  do  it!  Set  the  heart-house  in  order, 
and  send  for  the  Master ! 


DANGEROUS  METHODS  OF  CHURCH  GOT- 
ERNMENT. 

By  Thomas  Kane. 

In  all  large  bodies  leadership  is  a  necessity, 
but  when  leadership  degenerates  into  secret 
committee  rule  it  becomes  dangerous.  So  far 
not  much  harm  has  come  to  the  Church  be¬ 
cause  of  such  control  in  the  Assembly,  but 
very  serious  harm  will  certainly  come  if  it  is 
allowed  to  continue.  That  it  will  last  much 
longer  I  do  not  believe.  All  the  Church  needs 
is  to  realize  the  danger. 

Its  rise  and  methods  of  perpetuation  are  a 
curious  study.  Both  originate  and  are  made 
easy  by  those  special  Assembly  committees 
which  are  ‘increasing  so  rapidly.  An  am¬ 
bitious  man,  once  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Assembly,  wants  to  go  again.  His  only 
chance,  until  his  turn  comes  round,  is  to  get 
appointed  on  a  special  committee.  This  in¬ 
sures  his  name  being  kept  before  the  public, 
a  fair  amount  of  junketing,  and  a  chance  to 
go  to  the  Assembly,  expenses  largely  paid, 
whether  sent  as  a  delegate  or  not.  The  busy 
pastor- members  of  such  committees  generally 
stay  at  home.  The  ecclesiastical  politicians 
are  sure  to  be  there.  That  some  of  them  are 
not  delegates  is  no  bar  to  their  influence  in 
promoting  or  defeating  legislation.  It  would 
surprise  many  people  could  they  be  present  at 
the  nightly  caucuses  of  the  leaders  when  im¬ 
portant  matters  are  before  the  Assembly. 
The  course  of  procedure  for  next  day  is  care 
fully  mapped  out.  The  speakers  are  selected 
and  to  each  is  assigned  his  special  line  of 
argument.  In  short,  what  may  seem  spon¬ 
taneous  the  next  day  has  been  carefully  cut 
and  dried  beforehand.  The  essential  things 
are  to  conceal  facts  dangerous  to  their  side  of 
the  question,  to  give  the  other  side  as  little 
time  as  possible,  and  to  secure  the  opening 
and  closing  speeches. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  was  afforded 
in  the  last  General  Assembly,  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  placing  the  property  of  our  Theological 
Seminaries  under  the  control  of  Assembly 
Committees  was  up  for  discussion.  A  short 
time  before  the  vote  was  taken  the  unchal¬ 
lenged  statement  was  made  that  up  to  that 
time  the  friends  of  one  report  had  taken  three 
and  one-half  hours  to  present  their  side  of  the 
case  and  allowed  the  other  side  but  forty-four 
minutes.  (See  the  Saratogian  of  May  28rd, 
1894.)  Even  after  this  manifest  unfairness 
they  claimed  and  obtained  the  closing  speech. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  committee  in 
Pittsburg,  some  eighteen  months  before,  the 


leaders  took  occasion  to  warn  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  against  letting  their 
proceedings  be  known.  In  other  words  it  was 
a  secret  committee,  whose  business  it  was  to 
secretly  plan  legislation  vitally  affecting  the 
whole  Church  and  in  addition  the  control  of 
$9,000,000  or  $10,000,000  worth  of  property, 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  this  secret  com¬ 
mittee  communications,  adverse  to  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  leaders,  were  received  from  two 
of  the  leading  Seminaries.  These  were  never 
published  nor  allowed  to  see  the  light,  and 
the  fact  of  their  existence  was  successfully 
concealed  until  within  an  hour  of  the  taking 
of  the  vote  in  the  Assembly.  Even  then  they 
were  not  read. 

The  men,  whether  editors,  theological  pro¬ 
fessors  or  lawyers,  who  practice  and  defend 
such  legislation  are,  perhaps,  unconsciously, 
but  all  the  same  they  are,  enemies  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Church  government  They  may,  editorially 
or  otherwise,  indulge  much  in  pious  platitudes 
about  “Our  Presbyterian  Zion,”  etc.,  and 
brand  those  of  us  who  criticize  and  protest 
against  such  methods  and  the  legislation  ob¬ 
tained  by  them  as  disloyal  and  disturbers  of 
the  peace  of  the  Church :  yet  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  they,  and  not  we,  are  the  real  dis¬ 
turbers  and  the  real  enemies. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  full  time  these  special 
secret  committees  should  be  discontinued. 
They  foster  and  promote  ecclesiastical  ma¬ 
chine  control  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Church, 
which  in  another  way  is  just  as  dangerous 
as  machine  control  of  municipal  governments. 
Legislation  affecting  the  whole  church  should 
either  originate  in  the  Presbyteries  or  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  before  becoming  law.  The 
leaders  in  such  legislation  and  their  organs  of 
the  religious  press  may  speciously  argue  other¬ 
wise,  but  the  people  are  in  favor  of  Presby¬ 
terian  rather  than  Assembly  Church  govern¬ 
ment,  especially  when  the  latter  is  secured  by 
special  secret  committee  manipulation. 

The  Directors  and  Trustees  of  the  leading 
seminaries  will  undoubtedly  reject  the  present 
proposed  surrender  of  their  sacred  trusts  to 
special  Assembly  committee  control,  but  that 
will  not  end  the  matter.  It  is  cheap  prophecy 
to  predict  that  as  soon  as  the  fact  is  known 
and  before  the  next  General  Assembly,  a 
scheme,  differing  somewhat  in  detail,  will  be 
cooked  up  and  a  strong  effort  made  to  have  it 
adopted  by  that  body.  If  it  goes  through 
the  same  committee  will  be  appointed  to  try 
again.  And  yet  the  committee  may  not  be  quite 
the  same.  If  there  are  any  lukewarm  or  re¬ 
calcitrant  members  on  it,  or  men  who  think 
the  old  paths  good  enough,  their  names  will 
be  dropped,  as  was  done  before,  and  others 
substituted. 

Chicago. 


The  fame  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset  is  so 
widely  spread,  she  is  so  well  known  as  a 
woman  devoted  to  good  works,  that  a  large 
number  of  people  will  be  glad  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  hear  her  speak 
next  Monday  evening  at  8.15  P.  M.  in  the 
Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  and  58d  street.  Lady  Henry’s 
subject  will  be  The  New  English  Woman. 
The  lecture  will  be  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Association  of  the 
Church,  a  number  of  prominent  women  from 
outside  the  Church  having  consented  to  act 
with  them  as  patronesses.  Tickets  will  be  at 
fifty  cents,  reserved  seats  one  dollar,  and  the 
proceeds  will  be  divided  between  the  East 
Side  and  Home  Mission  work  of  the  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society,  and  an  Inebriates’  Home  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  charge  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset. 
This  will  be  Lady  Henry’s  last  lecture  in  this 
country,  as  she  sails  for  England  on  the  6th. 


A  JANUABT  THAW. 

By  B«t.  Sunud  T.  Olarlw.  > 

It  was  about  midnight,  and  we  were 
climbing  the  rickety  third -story  stairs.  There 
was  a  great  glowing  store  up  somewhere  on 
the  landing  above,  from  whose  open  door 
streamed  down  the  stairs  the  only  light  there 
was  in  the  place,  and  it  was  faint  indeed. 
“You’d  better  hold  on  to  the  rope  ai;  your 
right,”  said  the  attendant,  as  he  scratched  a 
match  on  his  pantaloons  to  make  our  way  a 
little  clearer. 

When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  we 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  hallway,  before  the 
stove,  and  rested  and  warmed  our  bands  in 
the  firelight.  “We  didn’t  succeed  in  getting 
things  in  shape  here  in  the  barracks  before  the 
winter  shut  down  upon  us,”  said  the  attend 
ant.  The  uniform  of  the  speaker  showed  that 
he  was  a  staff  captain. 

“You  say  he  was  an  oldish  kind  of  a  man. 
Would  you  know  him  if  you  saw  his  face?” 

“Yes,  I  think  so." 

January  was  howling  in  the  streets  outside. 
Hail  was  scratching  the  window  panes  like 
the  claws  of  some  winter  beast,  and  the  side¬ 
walks  were  a  glare  Of  ice.  Even  the  trolley 
cars  were  stalled,  and  the  red  faced  police 
alone  prowled  about,  with  the  peculiarly  de¬ 
liberate  way  they  have  when  they  and  sero 
have  the  avenues  to  themselves. 

“Well,  now,"  said  the  captain,  “we’ll  just 
stroll  around  among  the  bunks  here,  and  I’ll 
scratch  some  matches  as  we  go,  and  perhaps 
you’ll  find  him.” 

Th6  fioor  was  partitioned  off  into  sections, 
and  each  section  was  rigged  up  with  bunks, 
like  n  ship’s  cabin.  In  each  bunk,  under  a 
cover,  lay  a  sleeper  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 
There  were  young  sleepers,  middle  aged  sleep¬ 
ers,  elderly  sleepers,  shaved  and  unsbaved, 
black,  white,  and  copper  colored,  red  and 
muddy  and  gaunt  and  haggard.  Presently  the 
captain  turned  down  a  blanket  and  disclosed 
the  gray  bead  and  closed  eyes  of  the  man  we 
were  looking  for. 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “that’s  he,  and  no  mistake.” 

“Well,”  said  the  captain,  “now  you  have 
found  him,  I  can  tell  you  he’s  all  right ;  but 
let  me  know  what  you  know  about  him.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  “day  before  yesterday  I  went 
to  my  door  in  answer  to  a  ring,  and  found 
this  man  there,  asking  to  clear  the  sidewalk. 
He  had  such  a  respectable  and  intelligent  face, 
and  was  so  old  withal,  that  I  was  prompted 
to  seek  bis  story.  ‘No,  sir,  I  aint  no  church 
member,  and  never  want  to  be.  Bob  Inger- 
soll’s  religion  is  good  enough  for  me.’  It 
was  suggested  to  him  that  if  he  had  such  an 
opinion  of  the  church,  it  would  seem  as  though 
he  ought  to  seek  aid  of  the  disciples  of  Inger- 
soll,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  city. 
The  idea,  however,  did  not  seem  to  strike 
him  favorably.  I  added,  ‘Well,  you  are  too 
feeble  to  be  shovelling  sidewalks  such  a  day 
as  this,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  note  to  a  friend  of 
mine  who  has  a  plenty  of  room,  where  you 
can  get  supper  and  a  bed.  ’  He  took  it  and 
left,  and  that  is  the  last  I  saw  of  him.” 

“Well,”  said  the  captain,  “along  about  sun¬ 
set  I  saw  him  coming  down  the  street  and 
looking  at  the  numbers.  He  stopped  at  our 
door  and  surveyed  it  up  and  down,  turned  the 
knob,  and  came  in.  Showing  me  the  ticket, 
he  asked  if  that  belonged  here.  When  told 
that  it  did,  he  said,  ‘What  kind  of  a  place  is 
this,  any  way?  It  is  not  anything  to  do  with 
any  church,  is  it?’  ‘Not  exactly,’  said  I. 
Well,  he  came  in  and  sat  about  the  fire  and 
had  his  tea.  ” 

At  this  point  our  old  friend  opened  his  eyes, 
rubbed  them,  and  sat  up  in  bed,  and  stared 
first  at  the  captain  and  then  at  me.  “Well,” 
said  be,  “I  thought  I  was  dreaming.  I  was 
coming  to  see  you  to-morrow.  When  I  left 
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yon  I  came  down  here  and  bad  my  supper  and 
went  into  a  kind  of  concert  next  door,  whera 
a  band  was  playing.  There  was  a  girl  there 
that  looked  like  my  daughter  I  lost  long  ago. 
They  called  her  lieutenant.  She  began  to  talk 
on  the  stage  about  the  peace  and  joy  in  her 
heart.  I  listened  all  the  evening.  I  shut  my 
eyes  where  I  sat  in  the  end  of  a  seat,  and  got 
thinking  all  about  my  life  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy.  When  I  went  up  to  bed,  I  felt  dreadful 
bad.  I  never  had  seen  things  exactly  in  that 
light  before.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  was 
the  singing,  or  the  talking,  or  getting  out  of 
the  cold,  or  what  it  was  I  was  all  in  a  trem¬ 
ble  as  I  lay  in  bed.  They  had  been  talking 
about  Paul,  and  I  thought  I  beard  a  voice, 
‘Why  persecutest  thou  Me?’  I  cried  out  in 
the  dark :  ‘If  such  an  old  sinner  is  of  any  use 
to  you,  oh  Lord,  take  him,  please.  ’  I  fell 
asleep,  feeling  that  I  was  lost  sure.  Don’t 
know  how  long  I  slept,  but  I  woke  up  sud¬ 
denly,  and  there  was  such  a  feeling  of  peace 
in  my  heart.  I  got  up  out  of  the  bed  and 
stood  on  my  feet  to  make  sure  it  was  me.  It 
fiasbed  on  my  mind,  God  Almighty  has  beard 
my  prayer  and  converted  me  while  I  was 
asleep.  I’m  converted  and  I  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  I  didn’t  suppose  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  for  any  human  being  to  be  as  happy  as  I 
have  been  all  the  time  since  then.  I  got  up 
out  of  bed  aud  went  down  stairs,  and  found 
a  military  looking  man  writing  at  a  desk. 
‘My  friend,  I  am  saved,’  said  I.  ‘I’ve  been 
converted,  up-stairs.  Where  am  I?  What  is 
this  place?’  He  said,  ‘God  bless  you,  my 
dear  fellow,  this  is  a  shelter  barracks  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  ’  ” 

Our  matches  were  all  exhausted,  and  it  was 
pitch  dark.  As  we  felt  our  way  down  the 
stairs,  I  said  to  the  captain:  “That  was  a 
most  extraordianry  story ;  bow  do  you  explain 
it?” 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing,”  he  replied  “it’s  hap¬ 
pening  all  the  time.  We  call  it  a  January 
thaw.” 

SYSTEMATIC  TRAINING  FOB  THE  FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY  WORK. 

By  George  Wm.  Knox,  D.D. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  For¬ 
eign  Missions  comes  to  its  great  test.  The 
enthusiasm  has  been  great  and  the  earnest¬ 
ness  intense.  In  its  conventions  the  motto, 
“The  world  for  Christ,”  appeals  to  every 
heart,  and  there  is  a  truly  heroic  readiness  to 
enlist.  Thousands  have  enrolled  themselves  to 
obey  the  Master’s  last  command.  Every  col¬ 
lege  and  theological  seminary  has  its  com¬ 
pany,  and  already  hundreds  of  the  recruits 
are  on  the  foreign  field. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  certain  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  result.  In  spiie  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  great  enrollment,  certain 
of  the  Boards  are  hard  put  to  it  to  get  men 
enough  to  maintain  their  present  working 
force,  to  say  nothing  of  a  large  advance.  It 
would  seem  from  the  numbers  enlisted,  that 
every  reasonable  request  should  meet  adequate 
response ;  that,  in  fact,  the  Boards  should 
have  a  superabundance  of  material  and  be  able 
to  choose  just  the  men  needed  for  each  call 
and  field.  So  would  it  be  were  enrollment 
significant  of  an  intelligent  and  mature  pur¬ 
pose. 

But  the  enthusiasm  is  too  often  emotional 
and  unintelligent.  It  too  often  burns  itself  out 
and  proves  a  waste  and  injury.  A  bumed-out 
enthusiasm  is  not  readily  enkindled  again,  and 
still  more  harmful  is  a  zeal  which  through 
ignorance  drives  its  victim  into  a  calling  for 
which  he  if  unfit. 

The  leaders  of  the  Movement  are  mindful 
of  these  things  and  seek  to  correct  the  errors 
of  the  past.  For  an  ill-informed  enthusiasm 
they  would  substitute  a  well  informed  enthu¬ 
siasm.  To  this  end  The  Inter-Seminary  Mis¬ 
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sionary  Alliance  at  its  late  meeting  in  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  inaugurated  an  effort  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  professorships  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  our  theological  seminaries,  or  at 
least,  of  urging  such  establishment  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  public. 

Surely  the  man  who  is  considering  bis  duty 
to  the  foreign  field  should  have  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  intelligent  decision,  and  if  For¬ 
eign  Missions  are  to  be  a  permanent  and  large 
department  of  the  Church’s  activity,  the 
Church  should  undertake  the  thorough  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  recruits.  There  is  need  of  a 
department  of  pastoral  theology ;  still  greater 
is  the  need  for  instructing  in  missionary  aims 
and  methods.  The  candidate  for  the  ministry 
has  at  least  a  general  notion  of  the  work  to 
which  he  gives  his  life,  but  too  often  the  mis¬ 
sionary  recruit  knows  only  that  he  is  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  “heathen.” 

A  department  giving  the  instruction  pro¬ 
posed  would  have  a  wide  range  of  topics.  It 
should  inform  the  student  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  service,  the  rules  of  the  Church  or 
of  the  Board  under  which  the  missionary 
labors,  the  organization  of  the  mission,  the 
remuneration  given,  the  provision  made  for  the 
support  and  education  of  children.  It  should 
show  the  relation  of  the  foreigner  to  the  na¬ 
tive  church,  to  the  native  laborers,  and  to  the 
various  institutions  established.  It  should  ex¬ 
plain  the  native  faiths,  the  special  customs, 
the  etiquette,  the  peculiar  diffiulties  and  ob¬ 
stacles.  It  should  teach  how  the  one  essential 
Gospel  message  may  be  preached  in  view  of 
the  varying  needs  of  the  varying  lands.  It 
would  be  a  department  of  comparative  the¬ 
ology,  of  apologetics  adapted  to  the  actual 
difficulties  of  minds  educated  in  traditional 
faiths  far  different  from  our  own,  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  methods  and  plans  of  work. 

Such  instruction  is  not  readily  obtained  on 
the  field.  It  is  no  one’s  business  to  give  it, 
and  missionaries  win  their  own  experience  at 
a  great  cost,  relearning  in  the  most  laborious 
fashion  the  lessons  their  predecessors  learned 
in  (he  same  painful  way.  Many  a  missionary 
looks  back  with  deep  regret  upon  severe  and 
long  continued  labors  in  great  part  thrown 
away.  At  present  the  student  learns  much  in 
the  seminary  which  is  wholly  valueless  on  the 
foreign  field,  and  he  leaves  wholly  unlearned 
the  lessons  he  most  needs.  In  no  department 
of  work,  in  no  profession  is  specific  training 
more  necessary,  and  in  none  is  it  so  neglected. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  a  mission¬ 
ary  training  school,  but  the  plan  suggested  by 
The  Inter-Seminary  Alliance  is  the  better  one. 
Since  the  elective  principle  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  seminaries  time  can  be  found 
for  thorough  instruction  during  the  three  years 
of  the  ordinary  course.  The  plan  requires 
nothing  elaborate  or  expensive.  Men,  too, 
qualified  for  the  professorships,  are  at  hand. 
The  experience  and  scholarship  of  Dr.  Dennis 
and  Dr.  Imbrie  should  not  be  lost.  They  are 
experts,  and  every  way  capable  of  giving  the 
training  required.  Courses  of  a  few  lectures 
like  those  given  at  Princeton  by  these  breth¬ 
ren  are  not  enough.  The  students  need  thor¬ 
ough  instruction  and  continued  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  men  who  will  command  respect 
inspired  with  enthusiasm,  and  impart  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge. 

The  Church  needs  such  instruction.  Only 
by  some  such  plan  can  it  get  it.  Even  the 
men  who  remain  at  home  should  have  the 
same  drill,  in  part,  that  they  may  lead  their 
congregations  and  stimulate  a  zeal  according 
to  knowledge.  And  finally,  such  professors 
would  render  incalculable  service  to  the 
Boards  by  helping  them  to  choose  men  for  the 
different  fields  and  to  avoid  costly  and  disas¬ 
trous  mistakes. 

While  the  Church  is  faithful  to  its  Lord,  it 
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must  be  faithful  to  this  work.  As  the  Church 
grows  and  as  Ood  opens  ever  wider  the  door 
of  opportunity,  so  must  this  work  expand.  Its 
present  demands  are  but  a  tithe  of  its  future 
requirements.  If  it  is  to  succeed,  it  must  re¬ 
ceive  a  new  and  more  worthy  treatment.  It 
cannot  continue  to  depend  on  sensational  ap¬ 
peals,  on  stirring  addresses,  on  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  conventions,  on  the  support  of  an  an¬ 
nual  contribution  box.  It,  at  home  and 
abroad,  on  its  practical  and  its  financial  sides, 
needs  to  be  made  common  sense,  practical, 
business-like ;  and  among  the  improvements 
most  feasible  is  this,  the  systematic,'thorough 
training  of  the  students  who  have  given  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work. 

Rt*,  New  Yobk.  Febraary  16. 1895. 

.  THE  MEN’S  LEAGUE  MOVEMENT. 

Notwithstanding  the  infiuences  at  work  to 
keep  men  out  of  the  Church,  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  their  numbers  and  inter¬ 
est  in  Church  matters  are  decidedly  increas¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  matter  of  encouragement  also 
that  so  many  working  men  are  coming  into 
the  churches.  It  was  the  adversary  who 
raised  the  hue  and  the  cry  that  the  churches 
are  only  for  the  well-to  do  and  the  rich. 
These  labor  organizations  that  cry  “Down 
with  the  Church  and  back  to  Christ,”  would 
not  get  back  to  Christ  even  if  the  Church  was 
down. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of 
lament  that  the  power  dormant  in  these  men 
is  being  so  poorly  utilized  by  the  Church ; 
that  at  the  best  the  men  are  simply  paying 
the  bills,  holding  the  few  offices  in  sight,  and 
running  the  prayer- meetings ;  and  this,  too,  in 
face  of  the  splendid  work  being  done  by  the 
other  people  of  the  church.  The  women  are 
doing  wonderful  things,  and  the  young  people 
are  astonishing  the  world ;  .but  the  men,  the 
very  people  who  carry  the  pocketbooks  and 
have  next  to  almighty  power  through  the  bal¬ 
lot,  are  looking  on,  for  the  most  part  idle. 
This  is  a  wrong  to  the  men  themselves  and  to 
the  Church.  It  is  not  so  surprising,  after  all, 
that  there  are  not  so  many  men  in  the  Church 
as  women.  It  is  not  because  they  have  no  re 
ligion,  but  because  they  have  not  been  given 
an  equal  chance  with  the  rest,  and  cannot 
have  an  equal  interest.  American  men  are 
men  of  affairs,  and  amid  the  intensity  of  our 
American  life,  if  they  are  not  given  a  place 
in  the  Church,  they  will  find  something  to 
interest  them  in  their  clubs  and  lodges.  With 
these  men  holding  the  purse-strings,  with 
these  men  controlling  public  affairs  through 
the  ballot,  and  with  their  splendid  ability  and 
influence,  the  Church  is  making  one  of  the 
great  mistakes  of  her  history  in  not  utilizing 
this  dormant  power  for  the  glory  of  the 
Church’s  Head. 

There  is  a  movement  spreading  through  the 
churches,  yet  not  recognized  by  many,  that 
promises  great  things  for  the  Church’s  future. 
I  refer  to  the  Men’s  League  Movement.  The 
purpose  of  this  movement  is  threefold : 

First,  to  benefit  the  Church.  The  Church 
life  in  all  of  our  great  cities  is  for  the  most 
part  intense,  and  it  is  a  source  of  humiliation 
to  the  men  that  the  women  and  young  people, 
and  even  the  children,  are  doing  much,  and 
they  comparatively  nothing,  at ‘least  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  way.  But  when  the  men  are  brought 
together  into  an  organization  where  they  can 
work  as  a  unit,  they  can  hold  up  their  heads 
and  say  “We  are  in  this  too.”  Whenever  men 
are  brought  together  into  some  such  organiza¬ 
tion  as  the  writer  has  in  his  church,  it  brings 
new  interest  to  them,  and  they  take  hold  in 
a  way  that  is  indeed  refreshing  to  a  pastor’s 
heart.  In  some  few  churches  the  men  have 
been  organized  into  a  Sunday  evening  club  I 
whose  main  thought  is  to  work  for  the  en- 1 


largement  of  the  Sunday  evening  service. 
This  is  good,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
If  these  working  women  had  undertaken  to 
help  the  evening  service  and  nothing  more, 
not  much  would  have  been  accomplished.  It 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  movement 
must  take  on  a  wider  scope  than  this.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  social,  financial,  and 
political  and  spiritual  power  of  the  men,  the 
Church  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Let 
the  men  of  each  church  come  together  and 
organize  and  work  as  a  unit  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  church  and  matters  will  take  on 
a  new  aspect  and  the  church  will  receive  a 
new  and  powerful  impetus. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  movement  is  to 
help  the  community,  to  aim  at  reform  in 
municipal  affairs,  and  to  stand  together  for  a 
better  Sabbath  and  for  civic  righteousness. 
This  is  a  Christian  man’s  fight,  and  the  men 
of  our  churches  must  stand  together  if  our 
American  cities  are  to  be  delivered  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Philistine  spoilers.  It  is  time 
that  Christian  men  take  a  hand  in  politics. 
While  we  have  been  praying  and  talking  about 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  dwelling  on  the 
love  of  Ood,  the  “boss”  has  been  running  the 
caucus,  filling  his  pockets,  and  for  a  Judas 
bribe  allowing  high  banded  wickedness  to  go 
unpunished.  While  such  an  organization  could 
not  discuss  State  and  national  politics,  when 
it  comes  to  municipal  affairs,  where  every  man 
ought  to  be  patriot  enough  to  rise  above  party 
trammels,  civic  matters  can  be  discussed  with 
freedom  and  without  clashing. 

The  third  object  of  such  an  organization 
is  to  benefit  its  members  socially,  intelligently 
and  spiritually.  Topics  of  general  interest 
may  be  discussed,  debates  held,  books  re¬ 
viewed  and  mi'nd  and  heart  stimulated  and 
great  profit  ensue  to  the  members  of  the 
League. 

This  movement  is  of  God.  In  his  own  time 
and  way  he  is  preparing  the  church  for  its 
coming.  Everywhere  pastors  are  pondering 
over  the  question  what  to  do  with  the  men 
and  bow  to  get  them  into  the  church  and  at 
work  after  they  are  in.  Earnest  Christian 
laymen  everywhere  are  inquiring  about  these 
things  and  are  ready  for  action.  Already  a 
score  or  more  leagues  have  been  organized  in 
the  churches  of  Cleveland  and  steps  are  being 
taken  for  holding  a  convention  of  the  Men’s 
Leagues  and  Clubs  of  this  vicinity.  What  a 
power  the  Christian  men  of  this  land  would 
be  if^they  could  come  together  and  stand  side 
by  side  in  this  fight.  As  it  is  to-day  they 
have  no  voice  unless  it  be  a  favored  few  in 
either  church  or  public  affairs,  except  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  But  in  these  days  who  cares  for 
an  individual  unless  he  is  backed  by  a  strong 
organization?  Individuals  may  remonstrate  in 
vain  but  once  let  Christian  men  organize  and 
stand  together  and  wickedness  will  go  down 
before  them  and  we  shall  have  law- makers  of 
a  different  nerve.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the 
men  of  all  these  churches  to  stand  together 
for  God  and  home  and  native  land,  and  not 
until  then  may  we  hope  to  wage  a  victorious 
battle.  R.  A.  Georue. 

Cleveland,  O. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  FLORIDA. 

Early  in  the  season  the  condition  of  Florida 
did  not  seem  to  awaken  sympathy  enough  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  Recently,  however, 
her  calamitous  condition  is  rather  overstated. 
I  quote  in  illustration  a  sentence  from  “All 
Round  the  Horizon”  in  The  Evangelist  of  Feb. 
14th:  “Florida  has  indeed  received  such  a 
blow  as  she  can  hardly  recover  from  in  this 
generation,  for  the  orange  trees  are  killed  as 
well  as  the  growing  vegetables.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  profound  demoralization 
shall  not  result  from  this  enormous  loss,”  &c. 


The  statements  of  this  qudtktionigo,  we  think, 
beyond  the-  truth.  The  young  trees  are  in¬ 
deed  most '  of  them  killed,  though  some  of 
these  evmi  may  survive.  But  there  is  a  Urge 
acreage  of  trees  which  are  eight  or  ten  or 
more  years  old.  These  showed  their  vitality 
after  the  December  freeze  by  beginning  soon 
to  put  forth  new  leaves,  and  later  op  even 
blossoms  began  to  set ;  so  that  when  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  cold  wave  came  down,  there  was  good 
promise  of  a  crop  this  year.  The  second  freeze 
has  destroyed  this  promise,  but  has  not  de¬ 
stroyed  the  older  trees.  Only  the  outer  branches 
are  killed.  Competent  judges  say  that  a  ffdr 
crop  may  be  expected  next  year— that  is,  in 
1896-7.  The  vegetable  crop  has  been  destroyed 
for  this  year  only,  so  that  in  far  less  than  a 
generation  complete  recovery  from  the  present 
condition  of  depression  may  be  looked  for. 
So  far  from  being  demoralized,  the  orange 
growers  are  going  on  to  fertilize  and  cultivate 
their  groves  as  usual.  Even  if  they  had  to  re¬ 
plant  their  groves  and  begin  over  again  from 
the  beginning,  a  third  of  a  generation  would 
not  pass  before  all  losses  would  be  made  good. 
It  is  not  probable  that  another  such  winter  as 
this  will  occur  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Flor¬ 
ida  has  a  large  capital  in  her  climate.  That 
will  still  attract,  and  next  season  even  the 
groves  will  add  their  attractions  to  the  cli¬ 
mate,  and  enough  oranges  will  be  furnished 
by  them  for  visitors  to  eat,  which  those  who 
are  here  this  season  cannot  get. 

May  I  ask  that  this  explanation  of  an  eye¬ 
witness  may  be  given  in  your  columns  to 
counteract  the  impressions  which  the  very 
sombre  view  taken  in  your  article  may  have 
made?  I  can  assure  you  the  people  of  this 
section  are  standing  up  bravely  under  the 
calamity  that  has  befallen  them,  and  that 
they  have  no  thought  of  giving  up. 

W.  H.  B. 

February  20.  _ 

DOrOEASS  WEECOMEO  THE  WAB. 

[We  are  indebted  to  a  son  of  the  late  eminent  Dr. 
Sprague  of  Albany  for  the  following  letter,  written, 
as  will  be  seen,  just  as  the  war  was  breaking  out. 
It  is  truly  prophetic  in  tenor.  Douglass  was  then 
a  resident  of  Rochester,  whither  his  remains  have 
now  been  taken  for  burial.  It  ever  remained  the 
city  of  his  love,  and  frequent  visits  in  later  life. — 
Ed.  Ev.l 

Roohbbtxr,  May  1st.  1801. 

William  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.  :  Dear  Sir— I  am 
obliged  by  your  favor,  and  by  a  copy  of 
your  discourse  in  commemoration  of  the  late 
Hon.  John  McLean,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  thank 
you  for  this  token  of  your  respect  snd  for  the 
interest  you  are  pleased  to  manifest  in  my 
humble  career.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
assure  you  that  though  the  days  of  my  pil¬ 
grimage  here  have  been  far  from  bright,  I 
find  life  no  burden,  but  rather  a  precious  priv¬ 
ilege.  The  clouds  and  darkness  which  sur¬ 
rounded  its  morning,  and  which  have  brooded 
over  it  most  of  the  way,  seem  now  disappear¬ 
ing  in  the  opening  prospects  of  my  long  en¬ 
slaved  people. 

If  out  of  the  great  evils  you  depict  in  the 
discourse  you  have  kindly  sent  me,  there  shall 
come  the  year  of  jubilee  to  the  slave,  as  I 
hope  it  will,  it  will  be  among  the  grandest 
illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  opening  re¬ 
marks  of  your  address.  The  conduct  of  events 
seems  to  be  taken  out  of  human  hands,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  calculation  or  con¬ 
trol.  We  have  drifted  into  the  deep  current 
of  Eternal  Laws  and  must  be  carried  where 
they  lead.  For  once  the  cause  of  the  country 
has  become  the  cause  of  the  slave,  and  the 
difficulty  of  separating  the  one  from  the  other 
is  a  ground  of  hope  that  in  the  almost  certain 
triumph  of  the  country,  the  cause  of  justice 
and  freedom  to  the  bondsman  will  triumph. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  dis¬ 
course  of  mine  in  commemoration  of  the  late 
Hon.  William  Jay.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

I  Frederick  Douglass. 
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DR.  TAN  DYKE’S  SERMON. 

It  has  been  made  matter  of  regret  that  in 
late  years  politics  had  no  great  moral  issues 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  civil 
affairs  into  the  pulpit.  The  sermon  of  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  before  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
must  excite  regret  of  another  kind.  It  is  too 
evident  that  our  politics  and  “practical  politi¬ 
cians”  have  become  so  desperately  immoral  as 
to  call  for  clerical  notice  and  pulpit  reproba¬ 
tion.  In  the  legitimate  line  of  his  official 
duty  the  senior  pastor  of  the  historic  and  re¬ 
vered  Brick  Church  calls  to  the  bar  of  Chris¬ 
tian  and  patriotic  judgment  the  vices  and 
vicious  agents  which  are  attacking  the  vitals 
of  this  republic.  The  “spoils  system”  as  organ¬ 
ized  treachery  to  the  system  of  free  govern- 
Tnent,  the  boss  peddler  of  offices  and  “corrup 
tion  funds”  as  the  base  product  of  poison  in 
the  system,  are  held  up  to  the  inspection  of 
all  classes  of  our  citizens  in  the  light  which 
brings  all  their  hideousness  into  strong  relief. 
The  spectacle  of  a  great  city  like  New  York 
roused  to  rid  itself  of  a  ring  rule  of  rascals, 
being  impudently  “halted”  by  another  ring- 
ruler  and  ordered  to  deliver  up  to  him — 
the  recent  great  victory  as  “spoils”  to  be  fed 
to  his  especial  following,  is  drawn  in  blister¬ 
ing  distinctness  enough  to  make  any  but  the 
most  hardened  or  the  most  demoralized  “parti¬ 
san  statesmen”  blush  with  shame,  and  regret 
his  weak  and  disgraceful  subserviency. 

Now  in  all  which  Dr.  Van  Dyke  so  well  and 
so  sharply  says,  he  speaks  the  sentiment  and 
convictions  of  the  best,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  every  city  and  hamlet  in  the 
land.  These  base  men  who  fatten  on  vile 
methods  and  yet  think  themselves  respectable 
must  wince  at  such  plain  speech  and  manful 
protest.  They  must  know  that  the  ruling 
class  in  this  country  is  not  the  rich  in  spoil  of 
any  kind,  but  those  who  hold  to  what  is  sim¬ 
ply  and  clearly  right.  They  must  begin  at 
least  to  discern  the  fact  that  place  and  power 
bought  by  complaisance  toward  bad  men  and 
compliance  with  corrupt  conditions  are  pow- 
erless  to  protect  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and 
are  only  sure  to  bring  the  present  possessors 
into  the  perdition  of  popular  vengeance.  There 
must  be  also  a  stinging  consciousness  of  peril 
among  the  more  decent  men  of  those  corpora¬ 
tions  whose  money  gives  prestige  to  a  politician 
like  the  present  Republican  “boss,”  whose  con¬ 
demnation  may  be  slow,  but  is  unspeakably 
sure,  and  whose  overthrow  will  disclose  the 
secret  sources  of  his  malign  power.  Oh,  gen 
tlemen,  it  is  too  late  to  run  away  to  cover. 
The  uncovering  of  Tammany  Hall  is  but  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  disclosure.  The  conscience  of  New 
York  is  against  all  criminal  concealment. 
The  Christian  sentiment  of  the  community  has 
come  to  the  rescue  at  last.  Judgment  has 
begun  to  go  forth.  There  are  no  hiding  places 
for  them  of  any  class  or  any  party  who  have 
bartered  principle,  patriotism,  honor,  for  a 
mess  of  “spoils.” 

Another  illustration  of  the  evils  of  bad  poli¬ 
tics  so  graphically  painted  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
is  furnished  by  the  last  hours  of  our  expiring 
Congress.  Public  necessity  is  resolutely  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  scramblers  for  political  advan¬ 
tage.  Even  the  credit  of  the  nation  is  trifled 
with  to  gain  some  fancied  or  temporary  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  game  of  party  leaders  or  possible 
Presidential  candidates  against  each.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  promote  the  national  welfare,  to 
serve  the  whole  people  suffering  grieviously 
from  uncertainty  and  positive  financial  dis 


tress,  is  gambled  away  recklessly  in  the  hope 
of  winning  something  by  future  electoral 
campaigns.  To  these  party  -  shrunk  souls 
nothing  is  of  value  but  a  majority  of  votes  at 
the  next  election.  Patriotism  in  1806  is  good 
only  as  it  affects  party  prospects  for  1895.  It 
is  the  desperation  of  partizan  logic  that  with 
frank  effrontery  refuses  to  do  a  manly  and 
right  thing  because  it  will  imperil  the  next 
political  victory.  So  the  means  becomes  the 
end,  and  all  true  policy  is  sacrificed  to  per¬ 
sonal,  self-seeking  ambition.  The  people  are 
pawns  to  be  played  with  by  exploiters  who  use 
them  to  achieve  something  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  interest  is  very  small,  and  at  best  only 
secondary.  The  record  of  the  dying  Congress 
is  not  such  as  to  make  the  American  people 
regret  its  demise.  When  our  legislatures  be¬ 
come  political  conventions,  they  serve  us  best 
by  dying.  Would  that  the  days  of  party 
caucussing  in  legislative  halls  might  end  at 
once  and  forever!  God  grant  this  great  peo¬ 
ple  wisdom  and  grit  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
such  prophets  of  righteousness  as  Parkhurst 
and  Van  Dyke' 

THE  MORAL  MIRACLES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  ranks  of  Christian  scientists  are  being 
filled  up  every  year,  but  there  are  still  many 
scientific  men,  some  of  them  devout  and  re¬ 
ligiously  disposed,  who  do  not,  because  they 
cannot,  believe  in  the  possibility  of  miracles. 
Not  that  they  are  perverse  and  wilful  unbe¬ 
lievers.  Their  minds  are  so  constituted  that 
they  can  only  believe  on  proof ;  to  them  faith 
is  not  a  factor  in  evidence ;  perhaps,  in  part, 
because  imagination  is  wanting.  Or  perhaps 
it  is  due  to  their  mental  training  that  it  is 
difficult,  and  even  painful  beyond  endurance, 
to  take  any  intellectual  step  whose  connection 
with  the  step  preceding  they  cannot  plainly 
see  as  a  logical  necessity. 

Last  week  an  event  took  place  which  might 
have  sufficed  to  prove  to  any  such  person  not 
a  blank  materialist  that  miracles  in  the  moral 
sphere  are  verily  possible.  The  event  was  the 
Rescue  Workers’  Dinner,  given  by  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Christian  Alliance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
various  Rescue  Missions  in  this  city.  A  Res¬ 
cue  Mission  is  not,  as  many  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  of  the  same  character  as  the  mission  of 
a  church  or  a  City  Mission  Society.  It  is  in 
a  social  stratum  far  below  either  of  these. 
The  first  Rescue  Mission  was  started  by  Jerry 
Mac  Auley  only  twenty -two  years  ago.  Its 
fame  has  gone  over  the  whole  world,  and 
countless  other  works  have  been  more  or  less 
modeled  upon  it.  A  large  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army  is  rescue  work  ;  but  it 
would  certainly  surprise  most  of  the  church 
members  of  New  York  City  to  know  how  much 
of  rescue  work  is  done  in  their  midst  outside 
of  the  ranks  of  the  Army,  how  fundamental 
and  thorough  it  is,  and  how  permanent  and 
well  assured  are  the  results. 

The  results  were  visible  at  that  dinner  at 
Clark’s  last  week.  It  is  not  an  extravagant 
statement  that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion  was  so  striking  and  so 
unique  a  witness  given  to  fkepower  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  save  to  the  uttermost  as  on  that  occasion. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  persons  sat  down  to 
dinner;  among  them  were  a  few  ministers,  a 
few  prominent  members  of  up- town  churches, 
a  few  devoted  Christian  workers  of  unblem¬ 
ished  lives,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  hardly 
numbered  thirty.  All  the  others— Christian 
workers  every  one.  Rescue  Workers,  well 
dressed,  intelligent  men  and  women,  bearing 
every  one  of  them  the  unmistakable  mark  of 
Christian  joy  upon  their  faces — every  one  of 
*hese  men  and  women  had  once  been  a  drunk¬ 
ard  or  a  fallen  woman  1  From  tbe  very  brink 
of  the  pit  they  had  been  rescued,  from  the 
brink  of  a  pit  so  black  and  awful  as  few  of 


us,  men  and  women  of  sheltered  lives,  are  able 
to  imagine ;  and  now  for  years  they  have  been 
engaged  in  rescuing  others.  Where  is  the 
miracle  that  can  exceed  this? 

These  were  no  spasmodic  conversions,  no 
hysterical  turning  away  from  sin  under  the 
impressive  address  of  some  excited  speaker, 
only  to  fall  back  into  a  condition  worse  than 
the  first.  For  two,  five,  ten,  twenty  years 
these  rescued  men  and  women  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  saving  others.  No  loaves  and  fishes, 
no  desire  for  notoriety,  no  inducement  what¬ 
ever,  nor  any  power  under  heaven  except  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  have  kept  these 
people  white  and  clean  and  self-sacrificing 
Christian  workers  all  these  years.  They  are 
new  creatures ;  a  miracle  ha«  been  wought  in 
them  as  truly  as  in  the  Gadarene  demoniac, 
and  nothing  else  than  a  miracle  can  account 
for  them.  Those  of  us— alas,  how  many  there 
are ! — who  have  said  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
prostitute,  little  hope  of  the  confirmed  drunk¬ 
ard,  may  say  this  no  longer  in  the  face  of 
facts  like  these. 

Can  the  imagination  picture  a  more  won¬ 
drous  scene  than  that  after  the  dinner  when 
the  speech  making  began?  Most  of  it,  no 
doubt,  was  by  prominent  ministers,  invited 
guests.  Dr.  Parkhurst  was  to  have  been  one 
had  not  indisposition  prevented,  and  Dr. 
Greer,  but  for  some  unforeseen  interference. 
Dr.  Judson  spoke  delightfully,  and  Mr.  Fulton 
Cutting,  Mr.  Forbes  and  others.  But  the  im¬ 
pressive  and  marvellously  suggestive  speeches 
were  by  the  Rescue  Workers  themselves — by 
S.  H.  Hadley  of  the  Water  Street  Mission  and 
other  men  who  have  been  saved  from  the 
depths  of  sin.  The  discussion,  whether 
one  who  had  fallen  was  not  better  fitted 
to  be  a  rescue  worker  than  one  who  had 
never  fallen,  was  pathetic  to  a  degree  all 
unsuspected  by.  these  artless  speakers, 
some  using  broken  English,  others  the 
choice  language  of  the  college  graduate  and 
German  university  student,  but  all  alike  in 
that  passion  for  soul  saving,  that  intense  grati¬ 
tude  for  salvation,  that  made  them  willing  to 
be  or  endure  all  things  for  the  sake  of  fallen 
humanity. 

It  is  hard,  we  say  again,  to  realize  the 
depths  of  degradation  from  which  these  res¬ 
cued  rescuers  have  come,  and  from  which 
they  are  snatching  other  souls.  Not  till  the 
drunkard  or  the  abandoned  woman  has  fallen 
so  low  that  the  very  rum  holes  will  have  none 
of  them,  that  they  are  kicked  into  the  street 
hopeless  and  shelterless,  can  these  angels  of 
pity  and  mercy  feel  that  their  hold  on  them  is 
sure.  Then  they  will  come  into  the  Rescue 
meeting,  for  where  else  can  they  go?  And 
then  this  divine  friendship  takes  them  by  the 
hand  and  says,  “My  brother,  my  sister,  I  was 
once  like  you.  I  know  your  wretchedness, 
your  despair,  and  Jesus  has  saved  me  and 
made  me  what  I  am.  He  will  save  you,  too. 
Come  to  Jesus  1”  Can  we  wonder  that  souls 
are  saved  thus?  Can  we  wonder  that  so  many 
of  these  ransomed  and  rescued  ones  give  them¬ 
selves  to  this  Christlike  work?  They  who 
want  an  evidence  of  Christianity,  a  witness  to 
miracles,  irrefragable,  not  to  be  questioned, 
have  only  to  study  the  rescue  work  of  this  city. 

Elder  Thomas  Kane  of  Chicago  protests 
that  government  by  Special  Committee  is  not 
true  Presbyterian  procedure.  He  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  tbe  fact  that  these  Special  Committees 
have,  in  at  least  one  or  two  notable  instances, 
become  secret  Committees,  assuming  functions 
quite  unwarranted.  They  have  attempted 
nothing  less  than  the  management  of  tbe 
Assembly  during  the  pendency  of  their  re¬ 
ports  before  it,  quite  unaware,  apparently, 
that  their  reports  once  made  to  the  Assembly 
their  functions  cease. 


February  21,  1896. 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 

The  splendor  of  a  great  name  borne  by  one 
who  was  born  a  slave  and  put  himself  in  the 
front  rank  of  philanthropy  and  patriotism,  be 
side  such  men  of  mark  as  William  Lloyd  Gar¬ 
rison  and  Wendell  Phillips,  who  made  friends 
of  poets  like  Whittier  and  Lowell,  of  Emer¬ 
son,  the  philosopher  and  critic,  of  Holmes, 
most  brilliant  of  modern  essayists,  and  of 
Sumner,  the  Bayard  of  anti -slavery  reform,  is 
the  sufficient  eulogy  of  one  who  has  lately 
passed  from  life  in  the  fullness  of  years  and 
the  ripeness  of  well  earned  renown.  Douglass 
was  a  freedman  before  the  war  of  emancipa¬ 
tion.  He  was  already  named  as  one  of  the 
great  abolitionists,  when  by  a  law  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  he  fell  under 
ban  as  a  fugitive  slave,  and  was  ransomed 
like  a  recent  plantation  runaway.  This  re¬ 
demption  of  a  man  who  had  fought  his  way 
up  from  the  lowest  grade  of  bondman  to  the 
dignity  of  champion  and  advocate  of  his  race 
before  the  whole  civilized  world,  proved  what 
Sumner  had  propounded  in  the  Senate  as  the 
essential,  intrinsic  barbarism  of  slavery. 
When  Anthony  Burns  was  taken  by  slave  hun¬ 
ters  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  Dred  Scott 
was  handed  over  in  Missouri  to  his  captors  by 
a  Supreme  Court  decision,  the  end  of  forbear¬ 
ance  bad  come,  the  limit  of  endurance  was 
passed,  the  slave  power  had  humiliated  the 
nation.  In  those  days  it  w’as  necessary  for 
politicians  to  “trim  ship”  with  extraordinary 
vigilance  and  adroitness.  To  them  Douglass 
seemed  a  spectre  of  defeat.  If  he  lifted  those 
once  manacled  arms  before  the  people,  even 
before  they  caught  the  tremulous  tones  of  his 
magical  voice,  they  were  swayed  by  uncon¬ 
trollable  emotion.  Once  in  the  old  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  filled  up  to  the  dome,  as  Douglass 
was  announced,  the  vast  crowd  sprang  up  as 
one  man,  and  the  Marseilles  Hymn,  with  a  re¬ 
frain,  “Free  soil,  free  speech,  free  press,  free 
men rolled  out  through  doors  and  windows, 
blocking  the  street  with  lingering  listeners 
for  a  hundred  yards  either  way.  Meanwhile 
Douglass  stood  with  bowed  head,  great  tears 
coursing  down  his  cheeks.  “It  is  the  angel 
of  divine  compassion  and  forgiveness  I”  sobbed 
one  of  the  fifty  vice-presidents  of  the  meeting. 
But  the  avenging  angel  was  on  the  way. 
Less  than  five  years  after  that  day  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  soldiers  marched  by,  singing: 

He  hath  sounded  forth  tbe  trumpet  that  shall  never 
call  retreat. 

He  is  slftina  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judg¬ 
ment  seat.” 

while  the  whole  city  seemed  to  hold  its  breath 
and  strong  men  wept  aloud. 

In  this  way  we  can  call  Douglass  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  Emancipation.  The  great  and  ter 
rible  Civil  War  was  to  vindicate  our  unity  as 
a  nation.  But  tbe  way  for  Lincoln  was  made 
clear  by  Douglass  and  those  who  stood  with 
him  for  freedom.  He  was  no  Spartacus.  He 
fought  Brown’s  raid  on  Harper’s  Ferry  with 
all  his  might.  He  was  for  abolition  by  law 
and  not  by  force.  He  had  the  sublime  patience 
which  made  Lincoln  and  Washington  so 
strong  and  so  triumphant.  He  knew  be  was 
right  and  be  could  afford  to  wait.  Now  all 
men  can  see  how  State  sovereignty  and  slavery, 
which  it  strove  to  defend,  went  out  forever  1 

There  was  a  certain  moral  grandeur  in  tbe 
position  of  Douglass,  which  imparted  a  pecu¬ 
liar  elevation  to  his  character.  He  was  an 
interesting  study  up  to  the  end  of  bis  long 
life;  but  in  the  times  which  naturally  pushed 
him  to  the  front  he  was  something  the  like  of 
which  we  bad  never  seen  before.  Whence 
hath  this  man  wisdom,  whence  these  majes 
tic  traits?  Heredity  could  not  answer,  for  he 
never  knew  bis  parentage.  He  sprang  from 
tbe  depths  of  slavedom  to  be  a  witness  against 
the  system  and  for  the  slave.  The  Freedmen 
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owe  more  to  Douglass  than  they  can  know. 
Our  people  were  not  blind  to  the  perils  of 
emancipation  nor  to  tbe  difficulties  of  the 
problem  we  are  still  trying  to  solve.  What¬ 
ever  constitutional  rights  the  Freedmen  have 
to-day  were  granted  on  the  faith  we  bad  in 
such  manhood  as  Douglass  developed  before 
our  eyes.  He  was  a  sort  of  Colossus  over 
whom,  as  a  fulcrum,  the  friends  of  the  negro 
threw  the  lever  of  citizenship  in  order  to 
uplift  the  race.  And  now  our  appeal  to  them 
is  not  on  the  ground  of  their  color  or  their 
previous  condition,  as  if  this  or  that  gave 
them  inalienable  claims  against  all  obligation 
of  virtue  and  character,  but  it  is  on  tbe  fact 
of  euch  a  man  and  such  a  life,  to  be  their 
model  and  their  inspiration.  There  is  no  citi¬ 
zenship  without  obligation.  What  Douglass 
did  in  spite  of  outward  obstacles,  tbe  men 
of  his  race,  in  their  way,  must  do  against  in¬ 
dolence  and  indulgence  if  they  would  prove 
their  birth-right  and  wear  liberty’s  crown! 

SEVEN  YEARS  COMPLETED. 

The  West  End  Presbyterian  Church  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  seven  years  of  its  history  on 
February  7th,  and  very  properly  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sabbath,  February  10th,  the  pastor,  Dr. 
John  Balcom  Shaw,  whose  ordination  and 
ministry  synchronize  with  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  church,  preached  a  sermon  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  interesting  event.  Few  of 
our  churches  of  like  recent  date  so  well  de¬ 
serve  to  have  their  history  known.  The 
growth  of  the  West  End  Church  has  been  such 
as  to  keep  tbe  question  of  the  increase  of  ac¬ 
commodations  always  at  the  front.  Looking 
over  his  wide  expanse  of  well- filled  pews,  Dr. 
Shaw  said : 

“The  contrast  between  our  condition  to-day 
and  seven  years  ago  is  scarcely  conceivable  to 
those  who  were  not  with  us  at  the  beginning. 
Only  the  charter  members  are  able  to  picture 
the  surprising  difference.  Then  we  were  wor¬ 
shipping  in  a  temporary  chapel  built  upon 
leased  ground ;  now  we  are  in  our  completed 
edifice,  which  is  admitted  to  be  among  tbe 
finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  city.  At 
that  time  we  held  but  one  public  service  on 
the  Sabbath— the  evening  service— and  an 
audience  of  one  hundred  was  thought  to  be  a 
large  one ;  at  present  our  evening  audiences 
average  six,  and  often  seven  times  that  num¬ 
ber,  and  our  morning  congregation  exceeds 
this  usually  by  not  less  than  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred.  Our  Sunday-school,  seven  years  ago, 
numbered  seventy-seven ;  to-day  it  numbers 
nearly  a  thousand.  Then  not  a  single  society 
had  been  organized ;  now  there  are  not  less 
than  twelve,  embracing  every  variety  of  ob¬ 
ject  and  strongly  officered  and  sustained. 
We  began  with  sixty-nine  members  upon  our 
roll;  last  Thursday  evening  we  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  new  epoch  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  over  a  thousand.  So  thorough  and  so 
mature  is  tbe  organization  of  the  church, 
that  a  stranger  looking  through  our  recently 
published  manual,  or  making  a  tour  of  inspec¬ 
tion  over  the  round  of  our  various  activities, 
would  not  imagine  that  we  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  less  than  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Such  a  growth  has  few  parallels.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  In  its  unique¬ 
ness  it  stands  quite  by  itself  in  tbe  history  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  It  is  a  thing  to 
be  justly  proud  of  and  profoundly  thankful 
for  ” 

After  referring  to  the  dedication  of  the 
chapel  in  May,  1887,  the  invitation  to  himself, 
then  a  senior  in  Union  Seminary,  and  his  en¬ 
trance  on  the  work  January  1,  1888,  and  to 
his  efficient  helpers.  Dr.  Shaw  continued : 

“There  are  some  interesting  statistics  that 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.  The  church  was 
organized  with  sixty -nine  members,  of  whom 
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nine  have  died,  fifteen  have  removed  their 
letters,  and  three  are  missing,  leaving  forty- 
two  of  the  original  sixty-nine  still  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  us.  Since  the  organization  we  have 
received  annually  into  membership  an  average 
of  167  persons  a  year,  of  whom  there  was  an 
average  accession  of  sixty  annually  on  con¬ 
fession,  making  the  total  admissions  up  to  the 
present,  1,237,  of  whom  423  were  new  converts 
and  joined  on  confession  of  their  faith. 

“Of  these,  181  have  been  dismissed  by  letter, 
one  ordained  to  tbe  Christian  ministry  (sev¬ 
eral  have  been  ordained  elsewhere) ,  eight  sus¬ 
pended,  and  forty -three  have  died,  aggre¬ 
gating,  when  all  deductions  are  made,  a  pres¬ 
ent  membership  roll  of  1,004.  During  all  this 
time  our  financial  condition,  our  practical 
activities,  and  our  spirituality  have  held  pace 
with  our  numerical  growth,  and  thus  tended 
to  render  our  development  both  healthy  and 
symmetrical.  Each  of  these  seven  years  has 
marked  a  steady  advance  upon  tbe  one  pre¬ 
ceding  it,  until  it  can  be  said  with  undisputed 
truthfulness  that  our  church  was  never  more 
prosperous,  never  more  active,  never  more 
united,  and  never  more  genuinely  successful 
than  it  is  to-day.  If  facts  and  figures  ever 
spake  eloquently,  do  not  these?  They  point 
us  back  over  a  wonderful  record.  They  set 
before  us  a  glorious  past.  They  would  seem 
to  prophesy  to  us  an  inspiring  future.  God 
help  us  so  to  build  upon  these  foundation 
years  that  the  history  of  our  next  Sabbatical 
epoch  may  even  transcend  and  outshine  the 
glory  of  this  I” 

In  accounting  for  tbe  rapid  growth  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Shaw  mentioned  the  character  of 
the  neighborhood,  the  favorable  circumstances 
attending  the  organization,  and  the  liberal 
assistance  accorded  from  without,  as  highly 
favorable  incidents  in  its  history.  He  added 
in  this  connection,  that  tbe  “programme 
adopted  was  not  modeled  after  that  of  any 
other  church ;  it  had  its  own  individuality. 
It  disregarded  precedent  and  tradition,  and 
simply  conformed  itself  to  tbe  community  in 
which  the  church  was  organizing.  It  was  a 
programme  for  broad,  practical,  aggressive, 
applied  Christianity,  a  proposal  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  do  His  work, 
without  thought  of  classes  or  customs.  Tbe 
choice  of  a  programme  like  this  was,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  first  causes  of  our  success.” 
Enumerating  these  and  other  characteristics, 
be  continued  and  with  emphasis ; 

“I  would  not  attribute  everything  to  Provi¬ 
dence.  however,  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit 
of  power,  of  sanctification,  of  unification,  has 
been  mightily  at  work  among  us.  From  tbe 
time  our  church  was  organized  we  have  had 
in  progress  an  uninterrupted  revival.  New 
converts  by  scores  have  come  into  the  church 
yearly,  our  prayer  meetings  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous  for  their  interest  and  power,  and  a 
spirit  of  consecration  has  characterized  every 
phase  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  church. 
Thus  God  and  man  have  cooperated  in  this 
work,  and  their  cooperation  has  brought  mag 
nificent  results.” 

The  preacher  nowhere  intimates  that  bis 
own  labors  and  leadership  have  bad  much  to 
do  with  the  great  success  reviewed.  But  just 
this  is  tbe  fact,  as  all  well  acquainted  with 
our  city  churches  are  aware.  The  West  End 
Church  has  been  favored  in  having  a  pastor 
who  has  proved  equal  to  his  great  opportuni¬ 
ties.  He  and  bis  advisers  have  never  been 
long  in  doubt  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and 
they  have  reaped  and  are  reaping,  the  reward 
of  their  well-directed,  labors. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
the  Tenement  House  Chapter  will  find  its  col¬ 
umn  this  week  on  page  34  instead  of  its  usual 
place.  It  will  be  found  very  interesting  reading. 
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A  Sabbath  or  two  since  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wood,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  made  quite  a  sensation  among  hie 
people  by  announcing  that  he  had  arranged 
an  exchange  of  pulpits  with  the  Rev.  E.  O. 
Thurber,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  American  Chapel 
in  Paris.  Dr.  Wood  has  already  sailed  for 
Paris,  expecting  to  be  away  from  home  for 
about  five  months.  In  explanation  of  this 
arrangement  Dr.  Wood  said  that  he  had  been 
with  his  congregation  for  nine  years  and  had 
preached  to  them  on  many  subjects,  so  many, 
in  fact,  that  he  had  covered  the  whole  field — 
it  seemed  to  him — and  would  now  have  to  turn 
round  and  go  over  it  again.  Before  doing 
this,  however,  he  thought  it  best  to  take  a 
vacation,  hoping  to  come  back  to  bis  people 
refreshed  and  ready  for  still  better  ministra¬ 
tions  after  bis  return.  Dr.  Thurber  is  expect¬ 
ed  early  in  March.  Meanwhile  the  First 
Church  pulpit  will  be  filled  by  the  assistant  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  John  Calhoun,  whose  ministra¬ 
tions  are  proving  very  acceptable  to  the  people. 

The  Second  Church,  Germantown,  the  Rev. 
C.  P.  H.  Nason,  D.D.,  pastor,  continues  to 
flourish  in  all  its  departments.  Dr.  Nason  is 
an  acceptable  preacher,  a  man  of  fine  culture 
and  excellent  taste.  He  is  an  earnest  worker, 
and  puts  his  spirit  into  all  the  departments  of 
the  life  of  bis  church.  The  other  Germantown 
churches  are  also  well  supplied — the  Rev. 
Thomas  G.  F.  Hill  in  the  Wakefield  Church, 
the  Rev.  T.  M.  Nichols  in  the  Market  square 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Lee  in  the  West- 
side  Church.  The  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
so  long  ministered  to  by  the  Rev.  Louis  F. 
Benson,  is  yet  without  a  pastor.  Mr.  Benson 
resigned  his  charge  last  summer  to  take  over¬ 
sight  of  the  editorial  work  on  the  new  Pres¬ 
byterian  Hymnal  which  the  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion  is  to  bring  out  during  the  present  year. 
Mr.  Benson  has  been  engaged  continually  in 
this  work,  which  is  progressing  well.  It  is 
no  rash  prophecy  to  say  that  this  book,  when 
completed,  will  contain  all  the  best  things  of 
all  the  beet  books  issued  during  the  recent 
years.  It  will  no  doubt  take  its  place  at  once 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  great  Church 
hymnaries. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  of  the 
Chambers  Church  met  with  an  accident  some 
weeks  since,  falling  on  the  ice  and  breaking 
his  arm.  The  Doctor  is  very  much  of  a 
philosopher,  and  although  kept  indoors  and 
compelled  to  cancel  bis  many  engagements, 
does  not  chafe,  but  proves  himself  the  same 
genial,  happy-hearted  man  that  he  has  always 
been  in  all  circumstances.  His  pulpit  is  being 
supplied  by  various  ministers,  among  others  .by 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Macintosh,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  L.  Robbins,  D.D. 

The  Olivet  Church,  the  Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham, 
D.  D. ,  pastor,  seems  never  to  get  finished. 
Every  little  while  we  read  of  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation  to  make  arrangements  for  en¬ 
larging  the  building  and  adding  to  its  capac¬ 
ity  in  some  way.  Just  now  it  is  announced 
that  this  church  is  about  to  build  an  addition, 
for  which  estimates  have  been  asked.  The 
structure  will  be  a  three-story  and  basement 
Guild  Hall,  115  feet  by  68  feet.  It  is  to  be 
fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  societies  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  church.  It  will  contain  a 
large  parlor,  Sunday-school  rooms,  and  rooms 
for  other  meetings.  It  will  have  in  the  base¬ 
ment  a  reading-room  and  a  drill  room  for  the 
Boys’  Brigade. 

The  annual  report  of  the  West  Arch-street 
church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eckels,  pastor.,  is  very 
encouraging.  After  stating  the  amount  of  the 


expenses,  the  Trustees  reported  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  of  more  than  twenty-one  hundred 
dollars.  Dr.  Eckels  has  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  upon  his  people  and  upon  this  commu¬ 
nity.  He  is  a  good  preacher  and  a  faithful 
pastor,  and  bis  work  is  full  of  encouragement. 
Just  at  present  the  congregation  is  engaged  in 
renovating  the  prayer-meeting  room,  putting 
in  new  pews,  and  otherwise  improving  it. 
The  congregations  are  large. 

The  Rev.  James  D.  Paxton  is  soon  to  leave 
the  city  for  a  trip  to  the  East,  including  the 
Holy  Land.  During  his  absence  the  pulpit  of 
the  West  Spruce  street  Church  is  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler,  D.D.,  Dean  Murray,  and  others.  Mr. 
Paxton’s  work  in  the  West  Spruce-street 
Church  has  been  very  earnest  and  fruitful. 
Ee  well  deserves  the  vacation  he  is  so  soon  to 
take,  from  which  be  will  return  prepared  for 
still  larger  and  better  work. 

The  Rev.  William  P.  Breed,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  D.D. ,  died  last  week 
in  the  South,  whither  he  had  gone,  hoping  to 
regain  his  health.  Mr.  Breed  was  pastor  at 
Milton,  Pa.,  where  he  was  doing  a  good  work. 
Some  months  since  his  health  began  to  show 
indications  of  breaking,  but  it  was  hoped 
that  a  brief  vacation,  with  rest  in  genial 
climes,  would  be  sufficient  to  restore  him. 
These  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
however,  for  be  has  passed  away.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  at  bis  childhood  home  in 
this  city  last  Saturday,  conducted  by  the 
Revs,  J.  D.  Paxton  and  J.  R.  Miller,  the  inter¬ 
ment  being  in  the  family  burying  ground  at 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Breed  was  a 
good  man,  a  faithful  pastor,  a  genial  friend, 
and  will  be  missed  by  many  people  who  have 
learned  to  know  him  and  love  him.  A  fitting 
memorial  service  was  held  last  Sabbath  at 
Milton,  at  which  all  the  pastors  of  the  place 
united. 

The  Philadelphia  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  passed  its  fortieth  anniversary 
last  week.  The  reports  for  the  year  showed 
great  progress  in  all  lines— in  increased  mem¬ 
bership,  in  registration  for  evening  classes,  in 
Sunday  afternoon  meetings  for  men,  in  special 
work  for  boys,  in  the  movement  among  col¬ 
lege  students.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Lawrence, 
D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  delivered  the  address,  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  education,  especially  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  American  University  upon 
American  character. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  spend  an  evening 
last  week  at  Dr.  Strong’s  in  Saratoga.  Go 
when  one  will  to  this  genial  hostelrie,  in  win¬ 
ter  or  in  summer,  one  is  sure  not  only  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  warm  cordial  greeting,  but  also  of 
finding  a  delightful  company  of  the  best  peoe 
pie.  Dr.  Strong  and  bis  good  wife.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Craighead,  and  Chaplain  Simpson,  are 
always  there.  Then  it  was  pleasant  to  meet 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  at  the  supper  table  and 
to  have  an  hour’s  talk  with  the  Doctor  during 
the  evening.  The  echoes  of  the  Doctor’s 
birthday  celebration  yet  linger  among  the 
guests.  Another  of  your  valued  correspond¬ 
ents,  Mrs.  Pauli,  remains  in  the  house,  and  is 
a  favorite,  as  are  also  her  delightful  books. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  is  about  to  be  off  for  a 
visit  to  California.  His  friends  are  glad  that 
be  is  to  have  this  opportunity  for  rest  and 
renewal  of  strength.  Mr.  Ogden  Is  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  in  Philadelphia.  He  withholds 
himself  from  no  good  cause,  and  people  have 
found  this  out.  As  a  result,  he  is  asked  to 
help  in  a  great  many  lines  of  philanthropy  and 
benevolence  as  well  as  in  church  enterprises. 


He  needs  a  rest,  and  his  partners,  the  Messrs. 
Wanamaker,  father  and  son,  have  insisted  on 
bis  visiting  the  Pacific  coast,  so  as  to  get 
away  for  a  few  weeks  from  the  cares  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  work  of  all  kinds,  and  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  wonderful  California  climate. 
Mr.  Ogden  will  be  missed  by  many  people,  in 
many  places,  but  bis  friends  will  rejoice  in 
what  will  mean  so  much  to  him  of  rest  and 
recuperation.  J.  R-  Miller. 

ABM  IN  ABM  WITH  LIZZIE,  ETC. 

We  are  much  interested  to  observe  that  our 
highly  esteemed  contemporary.  The  Presbyte¬ 
rian,  of  which  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Mutchmore,  D.  D. , 
LL.  D.,  is  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors, 
is  -recognizing  the  important  office  of  music 
in  the  service  of  religion,  and  is  offering  a 
tasteful  selection  of  songs  and  roundelays, 
doubtless  with  a  view  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  church,  and  extend  his  paper’s  cir¬ 
culation  and  influence  among  the  masses.  In 
the  list  of  premiums  offered  we  notice  such 
sacred  gems  as  the  following : 

Arm  in  Arm  With  Lizzie. 

Flirting  in  the  Starlight  Waltz. 

Hoppity,  Kickity,  High  and  Low. 

Champagne  Charlie. 

I’m  a  Hustler  Just  the  Same. 

Johnney  Doolan’s  Cat. 

Honey  Don’t  You  Grieve. 

I’ve  Been  There  Myself. 

Tara-ra  Boom  De-w. 

You  Should  Have  Seen  Her  Boots. 

Pious  Orgies. 

They  Discharged  Him  Because  He  Was  Old. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  charming, 
not  to  say  rollicking,  melodies  which  our 
Philadelphia  contemporary  offers  to  a  waiting 
constituency ;  confident,  it  would  seem,  that 
Presbyterians  generally  will  hasten  to  obtain  a 
family  repertory  so  proraotive  of  a  lively  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  around  the  piano.  Just  where 
these  chaste  ballads  should  come  in,  in  a  home 
service  of  praise  which  might  include  the 
reading  of  a  few  editorials  from  The  Presby¬ 
terian,  we  must  leave  for  it  to  determine.  We 
have  the  word  of  the  tuneful  Watts  that  religion 
never  was  designed  to  make  our  pleasures 
lees,  and  perhaps  selections  from  The  Presby¬ 
terian’s  Premium  Hymnal  might  solve  the 
problem  of  the  evening  service!  The  sing¬ 
ing  of  these  agreeable  ballads  would  surely 
have  a  tendency  to  “fill  the  galleries”  quite  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  a  sermon  from  the  great 
patriarch  of  our  last  Assembly. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  voted  Feb¬ 
ruary  5th  to  disapprove  of  the  Plan  of  Feder¬ 
ation  as  submitted  to  it  for  judgment. 

The  Volunteer  Band  of  Auburn  Seminary 
are  prepared  to  give  addresses  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  whenever  it  may  be  desired,  asking  no 
remuneration  except  expenses.  Besides  the 
needs  and  responsibility  for  the  work,  their 
topics  are  Mexico,  South  America,  Africa, 
Bulgaria  and  Armenia  (these  two  by  natives) 
Persia,  India,  Siam  and  Laos,  Japan,  China, 
and  biographies  of  leading  missionaries.  Ad¬ 
dress  Mr.  W.  E.  Vanderbilt  of  the  Seminary, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  pastor  of  the  American  Church,  Paris, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  G.  Thurber,  with  Mrs. 
Thurber,  sailed  yesterday,  the  27th,  from 
Southampton  by  the  steamship  Havel.  Dr. 
Thurber  has  arranged  to  exchange  pulpits 
for  a  few  months  with  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wood,  D.  D. ,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Germantown.  Dr.  Wood  sailed  on  the  18th 
for  Europe.  II  is  to  he  hoped  that  during  his 
sojourn  in  this  country  Dr.  Thurber  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  so  interesting  our  people  in  his  plan 
for  a  Parish  House  in  Paris,  and  so  convincing 
them  of  its  importance,  that  when  he  returns 
to  Paris  he  may  take  with  him  pledges  of 
funds  sufficient  to  secure  this  important  ad¬ 
junct  to  his  work. 
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The  Abgumbnt  for  Christianity.  By  George 
C.  Lorimer,  D.  D. ,  Minister  at  Treroont 
Temple.  Philadelphia :  American  Publi¬ 
cation  Society.  1894.  $2. 

From  the  days  of  Aristides  and  Justin  the 
chief  phases  of  Christian  activity  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  its  en¬ 
vironment.  Opposition  by  Jew  and  Greek,  by 
heathen  and  heretic,  only  stirred  up  the  more 
the  zeal  of  the  defender.  We  of  to-day  seem 
to  think  that  the  attacks  of  rationalism  and 
of  scepticism  in  various  forms  are  formidable, 
but  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  such 
movements  as  that  of  English  Deism  in  the 
seventeenth  century  know  that  the  conflicts 
through  which  Christianity  then  passed,  ex¬ 
ceed  in  intensity  anything  that  the  present 
age  knows.  To-day  the  forces  of  Christianity 
are  superior  by  an  almost  incalculable  de¬ 
gree  to  anything  that  was  then  apparent. 
The  conflicts  of  to  day  may  be  severe,  and  the 
points  about  which  they  rage,  subtle  or  signifl- 
cant,  but  the  numbers  of  avowed  opponents 
are  now  smaller  and  they  are  less  bitter. 
The  danger  of  the  time  lies  rather  in  indiffer- 
entism  than  in  hostility  English  Deism  found 
its  Butler  and  his  "Analogy,”  but  the  present 
conflict  has  not  yet  called  forth  his  coun¬ 
terpart. 

The  Church  has  always  had  its  "apolo¬ 
gists.”  7  he  early  ages  called  them  forth,  and 
their  writings  were  much  read.  Apologetics 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  systematic  the¬ 
ology,  and  they  have  always  had,  and  ever 
will  have,  a  double  function.  So  long  as  there 
are  opponents  animated  by  hostile  feelings  and 
adherents  oppressed  and  tried  by  weakness  of 
faith  or  lack  of  assurance,  the  work  of  the 
apologist  will  not  be  completed.  Its  efforts 
must,  of  necessity,  be  addressed  to  each  of 
these  classes,  aiming  at  the  confutation  of  the 
one  and  the  conflrraation  of  the  other.  These 
objects  may  be  mixed  in  varying  proportions, 
but  they  are  both  present  in  any  apologetical 
discourse  or  treatise. 

Among  recent  books  of  this  sort  is  the  one 
named  above.  It  is  evidently  the  outgrowth 
of  deep  conviction  and  the  product  of  thought 
and  study.  While  we  do  not  entirely  share 
the  feelings  of  the  author  as  to  some  of  the 
points  involved,  we  can  nevertheless,  sympa¬ 
thize  with  his  convictions.  He  is  evidently 
honest  in  his  apprehensions,  but  the  things 
which  he  seems  to  fear  may  be  left  to  destroy 
themselves  if  they  are  untrue,  while  if  there 
is  in  them  a  degree  of  truth,  that  will  prevail 
while  the  false  will  fall  away  of  itself.  We 
venture  to  .believe  that  much  of  the  evil  done, 
for  instance,  by  the  higher  criticism,  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  its  opponents. 
Misdirected  zeal  is  sometimes  as  bad  as  the 
forces  which  it  antagonizes. 

Mr.  Lorimer  begins  by  deflning  Christianity, 
and  then  pioceeds  to  present  the  arguments 
that  may  be  advanced  in  its  support,  founded 
upon  a  number  of  considerations.  Among 
these  are  history,  Christ,  testimony,  miracles, 
prophecy,  humanity,  achievement,  concession, 
and  comparison.  Wide  reading  and  observa¬ 
tion  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Each  chapter  contains  food  for 


thought,  though  naturally  they  are  not  of 
equal  merit.  The  author’s  nervous  style  and 
oratorical  presentation  carry  the  reader  along 
easily,  and  the  book  will  serve  to  strengthen 
weakness  of  faith  even  if  it  does  not  overcome 
obstinacy  of  will. 

Hbrba'*t  and  thb  Hbrbartians.  By  Charles 
De  Garmo,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Swarth- 
more  College.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1895.  $1. 

This  is  the  latest  volume  in  the  series  of 
"Great  Educators,”  edited  by  Prof.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  College.  It  is  a 
brief  exposition'of  the  views  propounded  by 
John  Frederick  Herbert  at  Konigsberg  and 
Gdttingen,  for  the  education  of  youth,  and 
also  of  the  schemes  of  education  and  the 
curricula  outlined  by  the  followers  of  Herbert, 
particularly  by  Tuiskon  Ziller  and  Karl  Volk- 
mar  Stoy.  At  the  close  of  the  volume  is  an 
account  of  the  formation  of  a  Herbert  Club 
in  the  United  States  in  1898,  and  outlines  of 
three  plans  for  the  correlation  of  the  studies 
comprised  in  the  scheme  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  discussions  of  the  volume  are  of  great 
interest  to  educators.  In  America  less 
thought,  apparently,  has  been  expended  upon 
the  problems  of  the  proper  relations  of  stu¬ 
dies  than  elsewhere.  Pestolozzi  and  Froebel 
in  Europe  have  had  no  livals  here,  only  imi¬ 
tators,  and  the  counterpart  of  Herbart  in  the 
person  who  arranged  the  subjects  and  order 
of  studies  in  this  country,  has  been  lost  to 
sight  and  memory.  Our  curriculum  is  tradi¬ 
tional  and  has  been  formed  largely  with  a 
view  to  preparing  the  pupil  for  the  demands 
of  business  life  or  to  fitting  him  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  college  examiner.  Of 
philosophical  plan  there  is  little  apparent. 
Government  and  acquisition,  not  training  and 
culture,  have  dominated  and  dictated  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  choice  of  studies.  The  task  of 
Herbart  was  "to  give  scientific  precision  to 
instruction  and  moral  training  by  founding 
them  upon  an  adequate  system  of  psychology 
and  ethics,”  and  a  similar  task  awaits  Ameri¬ 
can  educators. 

The  benefit  of  such  books  as  the  present 
arises  from  their  insistence  upon  a  higher  aim 
than  the  commercial  or  the  immediately  use¬ 
ful.  This  country  sorely  needs  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  choice  of  studies  according 
to  a  psychologically  reasonable  plan,  and  to 
this  end  educators  must  understand  the  mutual 
relation  of  studies  so  as  to  make  plain  and 
intelligible  their  bearing  upon  one  another. 

There  is  the  same  need  in  higher  branches 
also.  With  the  growth  of  the  elective  system 
in  our  colleges,  universities,  and  seminaries, 
there  is  need  of  particular  attention  to  the  re¬ 
lation  and  interdependencies  of  the  various 
subjects  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
college  or  seminary.  In  English  we  have 
books  known  as  "propmdeutics,”  or  "theolog¬ 
ical  encyclopaedias,”  adapted  to  the  use  and 
information  of  divinity  students,  but  in  the 
intermediate  branches  there  is  little  of  the 
sort.  Such  books  would  be  of  importance  to 
both  teachers  and  taught,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long  some  works  of  this 
character  may  be  produced. 

The  Message  of  Man.  A  Book  of  Ethical 
Scriptures,  Gathered  from  Man^  Sources 
and  Arranged  by  Stanton  Coit.  New 
York :  Macmillan  and  Company.  1896. 
11.75. 

To  many  persons  the  title,  "Ethical  Scrip¬ 
tures,”  has  a  repugnant  sound.  This  probably 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  such  collections 
have  been  made  in  a  spirit  more  or  less  hostile 
to  Christianity,  and  with  a  desire  to  exalt  the 
writings  of  heathen  sages  above  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  to  them  are  alone  sacred.  The 
attitude  of  such  is,  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  of  a  recent  writer  on  the  great  religions 


of  the  world.  Dr.  Grant  of  Toronto,  who  did 
not  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  npcm  him  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  peonliarities  and  oharaoteristios  of 
"false”  religions.  His  belief  in  Christianity 
was  too  deep  to  allow  of  such  a  method  of 
procedure.  Christianity  is  the  absolute  re¬ 
ligion,  but  God  has  not  left  Himself  without 
witness  among  the  peoples  of  earth.  For  this 
we  have  good  Biblical  authority,  and  it  should 
be  a  pleasure  to  recognize  the  hand  of  God 
rather  than  to  enter  upon  a  course  which  is, 
in  reality,  an  impeachment  of  the  correctness 
of  Apostolic  word. 

The  present  volume,  however,  is  not  of  the 
sort  to  which  these  short-sighted  persons  ob¬ 
ject.  While  there  are  citations  from  the 
sacred  books  of  other  nations,  they  are  quite 
few.  The  Bible  comes  in  as  a  frequent  source 
of  direct  citation,  and  most  of  the  writers 
whose  words  are  rehearsed  were  educated  and 
trained  under  the  influence  of  Biblical  truth 
and  modes  of  thought.  The  quotations  are 
arranged  under  ninety-two  heads,  and  those 
under  each  are  so  placed  as  to  read  almost 
continuously.  In  the  text  are  no  authors’ 
names,  but  these  are  supplied  in  an  appendix 
which  in  itself  is  instructive  and  suggestive. 
There  we  read  in  a  single  section  the  names 
of  Baxter,  Guyon,  Robertson,  Fenelon,  Roche¬ 
foucauld,  F.  M.  White,  and  Matthew  Arnold ; 
in  another  those  of  Manu,  Emerson,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Wordsworth,  Browning,  and  Lowell, 
and  some  sections  are  {ilmoet  exclusively  Bib¬ 
lical.  The  whole  makes  a  book  which  is 
profitable  and  delightful,  though  it  may  not 
be  of  the  highest  order  of  intellectual  merit. 
To  many  a  minister  it  will  furnish  suggestive 
thoughts,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  pertinent 
quotations,  useful  to  enforce  the  truth  dear 
to  us  all.  The  author  has  thus  served  a  good 
purpose  and  promoted  a  good  work. 

The  Elements  of  Ethics.  By  James  H. 
Hy8k}p,Ph.D. ,  Instructor  in  Ethics, Colum¬ 
bia  College.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons.  1895.  82.50. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  and  yet  one  of  wide  and 
important  significance,  that  many  bitter  con¬ 
troversies  are  mere  logomachies,  battles  over 
words.  A  man  defines  his  terms,  and  his  op¬ 
ponents  take  hold  upon  the  terms  but  ignore 
his  meaning.  Theology  and  philosophy  are 
particularly  exposed  to  this  danger,  and  have 
suffered  most  on  its  account ;  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  are  correspondingly  free  from  it  because 
the  meaning  of  terms  is  more  clearly  fixed 
and  respected. 

The  volume  before  us  is  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  stated  above.  It  is  "an  introductory 
treatise  upon  the  fundamental  problems  of 
theoretical  ethics,”  and  yet  it  is  made  to  cover 
four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pages.  Such 
an  amount  of  space  is  required  by  reason  of 
the  necessity  of  examining  and  describing 
the  various  theories  and  definitions  that  have 
been  made  by  previous  writers.  The  author 
has  made  "extensive  application  of  the 
analytic  method”  in  order  to  determine  "our 
exact  whereabouts.  ”  In  this  respect  he  writes 
clearly  and  sets  forth  the  views  of  others  with 
considerable  fullness  and  fairness.  The  first 
chapter  gives  "a  brief  history  of  the  principal 
ethical  theories  and  opinions  of  the  past,” 
under  the  head  of  "Origin  and  Development 
of  Ethical  Problems.”  The  freedoaa  of  the 
will  is  discussed  in  a  long  chapter,  in  which 
determinism  and  its  opposite  come  in  for  ex¬ 
haustive  treatment.  Responsibility  and  Pun¬ 
ishment,  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Conscience, 
Theories  and  Nature  of  Morality,  Morality  and 
Religion,  and  the  Theory  of  Rights  and  Doties, 
constitute  the  other  topics  of  the  yolume.  On 
account  of  its  fullness  the  volume  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
though  this  does  not  imply  that  one  agrees 
with  the  writer  at  every  point. 
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The  Rbuoioms  of  Japan.  From  the  Dawn  of 
History  to  the  Era  of  M4iii.  By  William 
Elliot  Griffis,  D.D.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  1895. 

This  volume  is  the  latest  product  of  the 
Morse  lectureship  in  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  The  preceding  volumes  by  Dr.  F.  F. 
Ellin  wood  of  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Board, 
by  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn  of  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford,  and  by  the  late  Prof.  L.  F.  Stearns, 
were  notable  productions,  and  the  present  one 
will  take  high  rank  as  an  exposition  of  a  part 
of  the  field  of  ethnic  religions  and  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  study  of  comparative  religion. 
Dr.  Griffis  is  well  qualified  for  Lis  task  by 
reason  of  several  years’  residence  in  Japan 
as  early  as  1870,  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
the  era  of  Meiji  (1868,  onward),  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  His  theme  has  to  do  with 
that  which  is  largely  obsolete,  but  which  is 
necessary  as  a  background  for  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  present  conditions.  We  cannot 
here  attempt  to  recount  the  strange  things 
which  the  author  tells,  but  may  merely  in¬ 
dicate  the  scope  of  treatment  by  repeating  the 
subjects  of  the  various  chapters.  These  are 
as  follows:  Primitive  Faith :  Religion  before 
Books ;  Shinto :  Myths  and  Ritual ;  The  Kojiki 
and  Its  Teachings ;  The  Chinese  Ethical  Sys¬ 
tem  in  Japan  ;  Confucianism  in  its  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Form  ;  The  Buddhism  of  Northern  Asia ; 
Mixed  Buddhism ;  Northern  Buddhism  in  its 
Doctrinal  Evolutions;  The  Buddhism  of  the 
Japanese;  Japanese  Buddhism  in  its  Mission¬ 
ary  Development ;  Roman  Christianity  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century ;  and  Two  Centuries  of 
Silence. 

Miss  Hurd.  An  Enigma.  By  Katherine  Green 
Mrs.  Charles  Rohlfs),  Author  of  “The 
Leavenworth  Case,”  etc.  New  York;  G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons 

This  curious  story  tells  of  a  woman  who 
has  a  mania  for  running  away  from  her  hus 
band.  She  ‘>esumes  various  disguises,  as  a 
Sister  of  Me.cy,  as  a  deaf  mute,  then  as  a 
governess,  and  finally  as  a  sewing  woman,  but 
each  time  this  husband  finds  her  and  she  re¬ 
turns  home  with  him.  Her  only  assignable 
reason  for  her  conduct  is  the  dread  that  she 
has  of  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  kill  her 
husband.  The  last  time  she  disappears  her 
husband  is  arrested  for  murder,  the  body  of  a 
murdered  woman  being  found  in  her  room 
after  the  fiight.  She  returns  to  her  husband 
just  in  time  to  save  him  from  a  lynching 
mob,  but  not  from  death,  as  be  succumbs  to 
fright.  The  story  then  stops  suddenly,  the 
enigma  of  how  to  end  it  having  apparently 
been  too  difficult  for  the  author  to  solve. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

This  is  scarcely  the  place  for  a  “review”  of 
a  profound  work  on  psychology,  and  our  limits 
certainly  prohibit  more  than  a  “notice.”  Prof. 
George  Trumbull  Ladd,  of  Yale  University, 
has  already  sent  forth  a  considerable  philo¬ 
sophical  library,  for  this  is  the  sixth  volume 
that  bears  his  name.  Its  title  is  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  and  it  is  further  designated  as  “an  essay 
in  the  metaphysics  of  psychology.  ”  Dr.  Ladd ’s 
works  are  too  well  known  to  need  special  in 
troduction,  and  the  purpose  of  this  note  is  to 
call  attention,  not  to  utter  criticism.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  metaphysics  have  fallen  into 
disfavor  in  many  quarters.  Dr.  Ladd  pursues 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  simply  suggesting 
that  such  denunciation  is  the  “scholastic  ‘fad’ 
of  blas^  minds,  or  the  refuge  of  weak  and  sel¬ 
fish  spirits,”  and  that  “as  to  the  limits  and 
validity  of  knowledge  men  will  always  eagerly 
enquire.”  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $8.60.) 

A  Short  History  of  the  Crusades,  by  J.  P. 
Mombert,  D.D.,  is  designed,  the  author  tells 
us,  to  give  busy  people  a  narrative  of  the 


grand  drama  of  the  crusades.  While  the  story 
is  well  written  and  somewhat  entertaining,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  busy  people,  who  desire 
to  learn  something  of  the  crusades,  can  afford 
to  take  time  for  a  work  of  this  character.  To 
cover  the  events  of  two  hundred  years  in  800 
small  pages  of  large  type  must  of  necessity,  no 
matter  bow  well  written,  result  in  a  story  of 
no  value  as  history  and  without  the  interest  of 
a  historical  novel.  However,  the  narrative 
moves  easily  and  may  give  leisurely  people  a 
general  idSa  of  important  personages  and 
events  of  those  times.  (Appletons.) 

NEW  PUBIilCATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  A  Creedless  Gospel  and 
The  Gospel  Creed;  Henry  Y.  Satterlee. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Matter,  Force,  and  Spirit. 

Directors  of  Old  South  Studies,  Boston;  Old 
South  Leaflets,  48-51. 

S.  C.  Griggs  and  Company:  Technique  of  the 
Drama;  Gustav  Freytag.  Translated  by  Elias  J. 
MacEwan. 

Leach,  She  well  aud  Sanborn:  The  State  and  Lo¬ 
cal  Government  of  New  York;  Orlando  Leach. 

Dando  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  Philar 
delphia:  Report  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  The  Divine  In¬ 
dwelling;  E.  Woodward  Brown. - Prayers  for 

Heart  and  Home;  F.  B.  Meyer. - Lyrics  of  the 

Lariat;  Nathan  Kirk  Griggs. 

American  Book  Company:  American  Literature; 
Mildred  Cabell  Watkins. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Memorial  Volume  of  Com¬ 
mencement  Week,  1894,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company:  Bow-w«,w  and 
Mew-mew;  Georgians  M.  Craik. 

Advance  Journal  Press,  Camden,  N.  Y.;  The 
Christian’s  Helper;  William  F.  Berger. 

Christian  Publishing  Company;  Lessons  in  Soul- 
Winning;  E.  H.  Kellar. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  February:  Bookman;  Yale  Review;  Hart¬ 
ford  Seminary  Record;  Liberia;  Our  Animal 
Friends;  Demorest’s  Family  Magazine. 

For  March :  Missionary  Review;  Popular  Month¬ 
ly:  Home  Mission  Monthly;  Magazine  of  Art;  Quiv¬ 
er;  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

OBITUARY. 

The  Rev.  Laurens  Tillon  Shuler,  who  entered  into 
rest  on  the  Lord’s  day,  Jan.  6, 1895,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2, 1849.  He  was  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  1869,  and  from  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York,  1873.  He  was  ordained 
Oct.  28,  1873,  and  had  his  first  pastorate  at  Want¬ 
age,  N.  J.,  1873-1875.  In  1876  he  travelled  in  Europe 
and  the  East,  and  after  his  return  the  same  year 
became  stated  supply  at  West  Town,  N.  Y.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  Westminster  Church  of  Patter¬ 
son,  N.  Y.,  where  his  pastorate  extended  from  1881 
to  1885.  A  few  months  after  the  resignation  of  his 
charge  at  Paterson,  he  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  became  editor  of  the  publications  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  Company,  and  general  manager 
of  its  printing  department,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  with  marked  fidelity  up  to  the  time  of  his 
fatal  illness.  He  was  never  married. 

Mr.  Shuler  was  a  man  of  large  mental  culture 
and  unquestionable  personal  piety.  As  a  pastor  he 
was  most  conscientious  and  faithful.  Although 
frail  in  body  and  of  precarious  health,  he  was  never 
too  tired  or  too  weak  to  minister  to  those  in  need. 

Hon.  Joseph  D.  Bedle,  LL.D.,  Ex-Govemor  of  New 
Jersey,  an  elder  in  the  First  Church  of  Jersey  City, 
died  Oct.  21, 1894,  aged  63  years.  He  was  also  for 
ten  years  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his 
State.  Governor  Bedie  was  a  modest,  unassuming 
Christian  gentleman,  of  kind  spirit  and  benevolent 
disposition,  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  devoted  colabor 
er  with  his  brethren. 

Elder  John  B.  Pndney,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
First  Church  of  Passaic,-N.  J.,  in  1867,  and  from 
1882  in  its  Session,  died  at  Passaic  Jan.  18, 1895,  aged 
78  years.  He  was  an  active  church  member  and 
officer,  untiringly  zealous  in  Sunday-school  work, 
and  outspoken  for  all  moral  reforms. 


CBABITT  CONCERT  FOB  GOULD  MEMORIAL 
HOME  IN  ROME.  ITALY. 

Sala  Dante,  which  has  for  years  been  the 
largest  concert  bal!  in  Rome,  lately  held  a 
very  brilliant  assembly,  gathered  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Gould  Memorial  Home.  For  weeks 
previous  Miss  L.  Noble  Jones,  sister  of  the 
United  States  Consul,  with  the  aid  of  the  noted  ' 
sculptor  Ezekiel,  bad  been  preparing  for 
this  event.  An  event  it  really  was  in  the 
checkered  history  of  this  institution,  which  is 
a  bit  of  America  on  Roman  soil.  A  red  letter 
Programma  in  four  languages,  written  with 
charming  telegraphic  disregard  of  the  article 
the,  had  been  largely  distributed  among  the 
resident  and  travelling  Americans.  It  in¬ 
formed  them  that  there  would  be  given  a 
“Charity  Concert  for  benefit  of  Gould  Home, 
under  patronage  of  American  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  MaeVeagh,  Sala  Dante,  Tuesday,  Janu¬ 
ary  29th,  2.80  P.  M.” 

The  Programma  was  carried  out  by  the  vio¬ 
linist  Monachesi,  the  pianist  Ridolfi,  and  the 
violinceliist  Furino,  all  famous  in  Rome. 
These,  as  well  as  Signora  Giorni,  kindly  gave 
their  services  for  the  charity  concert.  Maestro 
Sgambati,  the  distinguished  composer  and 
pianist,  pupil  of  Liszt,  being  in  the  ball,  con¬ 
sented  to  accompany  his  own  compositions  on 
the  programme,  a  “soft,  sweet,  and  slow” 
Andante  for  the  violin,  and  a  song,  “La  mia 
Stella.” 

Signora  Giomi,  the  modest  American  bride 
of  a  Roman  painter,  by  her  lovely  voice  and 
perfect  execution  proved  her  right,  although 
not  a  professional  artist,  to  be  one  if  she 
would.  Few  amateurs  can  sing  and  accom¬ 
pany  the  difficult  “Spring  Night,”  the  “Mem¬ 
ories,”  and  the  “Lotus  Flower”  of  Robert 
Schumann  as  she  does. 

The  presence  of  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Mae¬ 
Veagh  attracted  many  who  until  now  have 
taken  no  note  of  the  Gould  Home.  Not  only 
the  faithful,  tried,  and  long-suffering  friends 
of  this  orphan  asylum  were  there,  but  the 
best  known  members  of  the  American  and 
English  colonies  in  Rome.  The  thanks  of  the 
orphans  and  of  those  who  through  long,  dark 
days  have  clung  to  this  distinctively  American 
and  Protestant,  but  undenominational  insti¬ 
tution,  are  due  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MaeVeagh. 
The  blessing  of  the  orphan,  the  widow,  and 
the  fatherless  will  bring  the  blessing  of  God. 

Sophia  Bompiani. 

Rome,  Italy,  Jan.  3,  1895. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  such  is 
the  fact,  which  Dr.  Cuyler  and  others  will  be 
glad  to  learn,  that  the  Bible  is  a  required 
study  in  Elmira  College  (under  the  care  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York)  and  marks  are 
given  for  it  as  for  any  other  study.  The 
course  is  a  comprehensive  one.  covering  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  manuscripts,  the  early  and 
late  versions,  and  withal  answering  the  query, 
“How  we  received  our  English  Bible.”  The 
best  methods  of  study  are  also  considered. 
It  should  be  said  that  the  pursuit  is  not  a  new 
one  in  this  institution,  long  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Dr.  Cowles,  but  for  the  past  two 
years  that  of  Dr.  Rufus  S.  Green.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  the  list  of  questions  used  in 
his  February  examination  in  the  Department 
of  Biblical  Literature.  The  work  is  well  laid 
out,  as  any  one  may  see  by  procuring  a  copy 
of  the  printed  leafiet,  and  it  must  be  that  the 
hour  devoted  to  the  study  each  week,  under 
the  able  lead  of  Dr.  Green,  is  looked  forward 
to  with  genuine  eagerness. 

George  William  Curtis,  in  an  unpublished 
essay  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  said  that  “there  is 
no  youth  in  history  so  romantic  and  beloved 
that  in  a  thousand  American  homes  you  may 
not  find  his  peer  to  day.”  This  was  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  war :  shall  our  young  men  not 
continue  to  make  these  words  good? 
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Every  day  its  toll. 

Every  life  its  mleslon; 

Now  wo  till  the  soil,— 

Afterward,  fruition. 

Everything  its  time. 

Every  work  Its  season: 

And,  in  ways  sublime 
Qod  will  tell  bis  reason. 

Every  eye  its  tear. 

Every  back  its  burden; 

Tribulation  here,— 

Peace  in  Christ  our  guerdon. 

Every  day  its  night, 

Every  night  its  waking: 

Faith  leads  on  to  eight. 

Endless  day  is  breaking. 

Every  heart  its  pain. 

Alternating  pleasure; 

Sunshine  after  rain, — 

Joy  in  fuller  measure. 

Every  shattered  hope. 

May,  like  sunbeams  riven. 

Form  a  rainbow  slope 
To  the  gate  of  Heaven. 

Newark,  N.  Y.  A.  Parke  Burgess,  D.D. 

**8HALL  WE  SURRENDER  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SABBATH  TO  THE  RUM  POWER!” 

Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Qeo.  B.  Spalding,  B.D.,  Pastor 
of  the  First  Ohuroh,  Syracuse. 

Text— Psalm  xciv. ,  last  clause  of  the  20th 
verse,  “  Which  frameth  mischief  by  a  law.  ” 

This  ninety-fourth  Psalm  has  no  indication 
of  its  authorship  or  of  the  period  or  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  writing.  Its  contents  show  that 
it  is  for  all  time  and  for  all  people.  It  is  a 
universal  prayer  of  good  men  against  evil  men. 
It  is,  as  Luther  declared,  “a  prayer  to  be  used 
by  all  godly  people  against  all  the  workers  of 
iniquity  from  the  beginning  till  the  end  of  the 
world.”  But  general  as  the  psalm  is,  it  is  spe¬ 
cial  as  to  the  form  of  wickedness  which  it  so 
graphically  describes.  The  author  is  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  some  abstract  evil.  He  keeps  constant¬ 
ly  before  us  some  public  sin  most  cruel  in  its 
nature,  some  tremendous  sin  which  is  arro 
gam,  imperious,  mocking,  and  most  de¬ 
vastating  and  destructive  in  its  sweep.  It 
“breaks  in  pieces  the  people. ”  It  “slays  the 
widow  and  the  stranger,  and  murders  the 
fatherless.”  If  the  Psalmist  were  living  to¬ 
day,  we  could  not  mistake  even  the  nameless 
sin  which  be  thus  characterizes.  The  huge 
arrogancy,  the  desperation  and  defiance,  the 
immeasurable  cruelty,  inflicting  without  a 
semblance  of  pity  its  innumerable  crimes  upon 
society  and  its  endless  sorrows  upon  families 
and  individuals,  these  are  the  characteristics 
of  that  mightiest  sin  which  confronts  human¬ 
ity  to-day,  the  liquor  use  and  traffic. 

But  if  you  carefully  read  the  psalm,  it  will 
not  fail  to  strike  you  that  the  writer  has  in 
mind  a  peculiar  phase  of  some  gigantic  evil, 
that  which  gives  to  it  its  vast  magnitude, 
which  iparks  its  audaciousness,  and  fills  out 
the  measure  of  its  cruelty,  its  impiety,  its 
world  wide  capaciousness  of  woes  and  destruc¬ 
tions.  The  phrase  that  occurs  again  and  again 
in  the  psalm  is  “  workers  of  iniquity.  ”  There 
is  a  terrible  energy  implied  in  this  designa¬ 
tion,  and  a  vast  combination  of  forces  of  evil. 
Workers  of  iniquity.  The  idea  is  not  of  men 
who  as  individuals  make  a  pastime  of  sin,  or 
who  engage  in  an  occasional  indulgence,  as 
the  infrequent  play  of  some  evil  passion. 
“Workers  of  iniquity”;  the  reference  is  to 
men  whose  toil,  whose  daily  business,  is  to  do 
wrong ;  who  organize,  and  plan  with  a  tireless 
energy,  and  a  never  bated,  never  baffled  activ¬ 
ity  and  an  almost  preternatural  ingenuity,  to 
carry  out  their  nefarious  purpose.  The  phrase 
opens  up  before  us  an  elaboration  of  systema¬ 
tized  effort,  and  a  careful,  all  complete  organ¬ 
ization  of  men,  and  of  wealth,  and  every  pos¬ 


sible  power  of  class  and  party,  compacting  all 
into  one  huge  personage  with  a  passion,  mind, 
will,  vast  and  irresistible.  Again  we  have 
looming  before  our  amazed  vision  this  modem 
sin,  equipped  with  all  the  agencies  which  en¬ 
ter  into  the  largest  industry  or  most  extensive 
commerce,  or  the  most  far-reaching  political 
system ;  driven  with  an  ardor,  a  persistence, 
a  prescience  unsurpassed  in  any  other  occupa¬ 
tion— this  business  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

But  the  Psalmist  has  before  him  another 
phase  of  this  monster  evil.  To  bis  view  there 
is  a  terrible  growth  in  it,  new  assumptions  of 
power,  added  combinations,  more  sweeping 
perils  and  cruelties.  At  last  these  workers  of 
iniquity  assume  civil  authority.  They  put 
their  sin  into  the  throne  of  government.  They 
enact  it  into  a  statute.  They  “frame  mischief 
by  a  law.”  They  clothe  it  with  judicial  robes. 
From  their  imperial  position,  hedged  around 
with  legislative  enactments  and  bench  decis¬ 
ions,  they  laugh  at  public  opinion ;  they  mock 
the  cries  of  mothers  and  children ;  they  deride 
tbe  Church  of  God.  They  say,  “Where  now  is 
thy  God?"  They  say,  “Tbe  Lord  shall  not  see, 
neither  shall  tbe  God  of  Jacob  regard  it.” 

How  with  greater  accuracy  of  words  could 
the  Psalmist,  if  among  us  to-day,  tell  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  rum  power,  its  intrenchment  in 
the  habits  of  tbe  people,  its  vast  national  or¬ 
ganization  of  money  and  parties,  its  defiance 
of  individual  appeal  and  indignation,  of  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment,  of  state  and  national  legisla¬ 
ture,  its  control  of  newspapers  and  politicians, 
its  confusing  of  the  public  conscience,  its  eva¬ 
sion  of  laws  and  penalties  by  subtle  interpre¬ 
tations  or  boldest  perjuries,  its  open,  shame¬ 
less  violation  of  enactments  human  and  di¬ 
vine,  and  now  at  last  its  imperious  demand 
that  its  diabolic  business  shall  be  legalized  by 
tbe  State,  that  its  rebellion  against  the  Ten 
Commandments  shall  be  sanctioned  by  law, 
that  tbe  restraint  put  upon  every  other  secular 
occupation,  and  cheerfully  acquiesced  in,  shall 
be  removed  from  this,  and  that  tbe  saloon 
shall  divide  with  the  Church  of  God  the  day 
so  long  sanctified  by  the  law  and  institutions 
of  our  fathers  and  which  makes  for  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  people ;  divide  its  sacred  hours 
with  a  business  which  fills  prisons  and  poor- 
houses,  and  blasts  society  and  homes,  and  de¬ 
stroys  such  multitude  of  souls  1  I  am  told 
that  there  are  no  less  than  eight  bills  before 
tbe  Legislature  at  Albany  which,  some  of 
them  by  the  most  brazen  effrontery,  and  some 
of  them  by  subtlest  indirection,  seek  to  clothe 
this  gigantic  sin  with  prerogatives  and  im¬ 
munities  which  no  bank,  no  store,  no  factory, 
no  business  however  honorable  or  beneficent, 
would  think  to  ask  for  itself.  And  there  are 
men,  some  of  them  respectable,  who  are  say¬ 
ing  Let  it  be  so ! 

Some  would  yield  this  Sunday  trafiic  in  tbe 
name  of  liberty.  Such,  they  say  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  American  spirit.  By  tbe  very 
declaration  of  our  independence,  and  by  tbe 
expressed  provision  of  State  and  Federal  Con¬ 
stitutions  is  not  this  business  of  liquor  selling 
an  inherent  right  which  belongs  to  every  citi¬ 
zen?  So  we  have  associations  and  leagues 
of  liberty,  and  Sunday  liberty  societies,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  defend  the  so  called 
inalienable  rights  of  liquor  sellers  upon  tbe 
same  grounds  upon  which  any  other  business 
is  to  be  defended.  Let  us  understand  this 
matter  for  tbe  air  about  us  needs  to  be  cleaned 
of  some  noxious  vapors.  Liberty  is  a  sacred 
thing.  It  is  tbe  greatest  of  human  rights. 
But  liberty  is  not  unrestricted.  It  is  not  a 
license  to  do  according  to  one’s  own  will.  It 
is  conditioned  by  other’s  rights  and  by  con¬ 
siderations  for  public  welfare.  There  is  not  a 
more  common  right  than  the  right  to  acquire, 
enjoy  and  dispose  of  property.  By  the  consti¬ 


tutions  of  tbe  States  it  is  solemnly  declared  to 
be  one  of  the  inalienable  rights.  But  such  a 
declaration  as  this  does  not  preclude  the  Legis¬ 
latures  of  these  States  from  passing  special  laws 
on  each  one  of  these  points,  from  regulating 
these  rights  of  acquiring,  enjoying  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  property.  And  this  principle  of  re¬ 
striction  applies  to  trades  and  manufactures 
and  all  other  businesses.  No  one  disputes 
this.  But  it  is  contended  that  the  business  of 
liquor  selling  is  not  unlike  any  of  these,  that 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  it  is  just  as 
natural  a  business  as  any  other  and  rests  upon 
tbe  same  inherent  rights  as  do  they.  Is  this  so  T 
Many  men,  many  good  citizens  suppose  that 
it  must  be  so,  that  it  really  is  so. 

Fortunately  the  whole  matter  has  been  set¬ 
tled,  and  by  an  authority  that  cannot  be 
questioned.  It  has  been  settled  by  no  lees  an 
authority  than  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  that  great  jurist.  Justice 
Field,  voicing  its  decision.  I  call  your  special 
attention  to  this  decision  in  the  light  of  an¬ 
other  decision  given  by  the  same  Jus¬ 
tice.  Tbe  two  taken  together  show  unmis¬ 
takably  the  very  unique  condition  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  liquor  business  among  other  busi¬ 
nesses  which  men  pursue. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  laundryman  in 
San  Francisco.  By  a  city  ordinance  a  special 
restriction  was  placed  upon  laundries.  It  was 
a  blow  aimed  at  the  Chinese.  The  case  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court  for  final  adjudica¬ 
tion.  The  decision  was  in  favor  of  tbe  laundry- 
man  on  the  ground  that  his  business  was  a 
useful  one,  entirely  legitimate  and  that  no 
special  restriction  placed  upon  it  was  legal. 
Justice  Field  annuled  the  city  ordinance  as  con¬ 
trary  to  an  inherent  right. 

It  was  assumed  by  tbe  saloon  keepers  that 
tbe  principle  thus  enunciated  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  poor  Chinese  laundryman  would  be 
ample  defense  for  them  in  their  business. 
Their  case  at  last  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  same  great 
Justice  uttered  its  judgment.  I  give  you 
word  for  word  certain  parts  of  the  decision. 
It  says:  “By  the  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  of  every  civilized  and  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  there  are  few  sources  of  crime  and 
misery  to  society  equal  to  the  dram  shop, 
where  intoxicating  liquors,  in  small  quantities, 
to  be  drunk  at  the  time,  are  sold  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  to  all  parties  applying.  The  statistics  of 
every  State  show  a  greater  amount  of  crime  and 
misery  attributable  to  tbe  use  of  ardent  spirits 
obtained  at  these  retail  liquor  saloons  than  to 
any  other  source.  The  sale  of  such  liquors  in 
this  way  bos  therefore  been,  at  all  times,  by 
the  courts  of  every  State,  considered  as  the 
proper  subject  of  legislative  regulation.  Not 
only  may  a  license  be  exacted  from  tbe  keeper 
of  the  saloon  before  a  glass  of  bis  liquors  can 
be  thus  disposed  of,  but  restrictions  may  be 
imposed  as  to  the  class  of  persons  to  whom 
they  may  be  sold,  and  the  hours  of  the  day, 
and  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  tbe  saloons 
may  be  opened.  Their  sale  in  that  form  may 
be  absolutely  prohibited.  It  is  a  question  of 
public  expediency  and  public  morality,  and  not 
of  federal  law.  The  police  power  of  the  State 
is  fully  competent  to  regulate  the  business,  to 
mitigate  its  evils,  or  to  suppress  it  entirely. 
There  is  no  inherent  right  in  a  citizen  to  sell  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  by  retail ;  it  is  not  a  privilege 
of  a  citizen  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States. " 
*  *  *  “It  is  a  matter  of  legislative  will  only." 

Here,  then.  Fellow  citizens,  is  a  statement 
from  the  highest  court  in  the  nation,  which 
ought  to  be  posted  on  the  wall  of  every  saloon 
in  this  broad  land,  and  on  the  wall  of  every 
laundry  place  however  humble,  from  Califor¬ 
nia  to  Maine.  There  is  a  vast  and  a  most  tre¬ 
mendous  difference  between  the  business  of  a 
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poor  washer^woman  and  the  rioheat  aaloon- 
keeper.  It  ia  a  difference  that  not  only  a  holy 
public  aentiment  recognicea,  but  which  the 
aupreme  judicatory  of  these  United  States 
solemnly  affirms.  The  woman,  Ood  bless  her, 
bending  orer  her  tub,  or  hanging  the  half 
frozen  clothes  upon  the  outside  line,  toiling 
thus  for  the  life  of  her  family  is  engaged  in  a 
business  which  is  hers  by  the  very  law  of 
nature,  and  to  protect  her  in  its  prosecution 
state  and  national  constitution  would  array 
its  provisions,  and  every  court  and  judge 
would  utter  a  solemn  decree,  and  all  the 
armies  of  the  land,  and  all  the  battle-ships  of 
rivers  and  seas  would  fire  their  thousand 
guns.  The  diamond  scarfed  saloon-keeper  in 
his  business  of,  robbing  this  poor  woman  of 
h».  husband’s  wages,  and  bringing  an  added 
misery  to  her  starving  household : — What 
right  has  hef  None  in  nature,  none  inherent 
and  inalienable,  none  as  a  privilege  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  none  in  law,  save  that  which  tolerates 
him  in  his  business,  and  seeks  only  to  hedge 
it  in  by  restrictions  and  secure  society  from 
its  baneful  presence.  For  him  in  this  sole 
business  of  dram -selling  no  law  speaks  in  posi¬ 
tive  enactment.  No  court  raises  its  shield  of 
special  privilege.  No  judge  even  on  the 
highest  bench  issues  a  decree  which  will 
snatch  him  a  law  breaker  from  a  policeman’s 
grasp,  and  from  the  penalty  of  a  village  ordi¬ 
nance.  For  him  in  his  work  of  death  no  sol¬ 
diers  will  march,  no  cannons  on  field  or  deck 
will  belch  their  fire.  As  the  great  jurist  de¬ 
clared:  “There  is  no  inherent  right  in  a  citi¬ 
zen  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  by  retail ;  it  is 
not  a  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  State,  or  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.”  *  *  “It  is  a 
matter  of  legislative  will  only.”  And  that 
will,  I  will  add,  as  expressed  in  State  statutes 
or  constitutions  is  no  where  for  the  extension 
of  this  traffic,  but  always  either  for  its  re¬ 
striction  or  its  entire  suppression  ! 

And  now  think  of  it,  think  of  it  I  this 
traffic  thus  branded  by  the  public  sentiment 
as  criminal,  as  having  no  standing  in  the 
courts,  as  warred  against  by  every  new  gen¬ 
eration  with  a  hotter  wrath  and  severer  legis 
lation;  this  traffic  against  which  every  branch 
of  the  Church,  Protestant  and  Catholic  burls 
its  anathemas  and  urges  its  prayers,  and  over 
whose  remorseless  cruelties  and  insatiable 
greeds  mothers  and  wives  and  children  roll 
the  current  of  their  tears  and  woes;  this 
traffic  whose  foul  air  is  kept  from  school 
yards,  whose  doors  are  closed  when  men  cast 
their  votes,  this  criminal  of  society,  this  beg¬ 
gar  before  the  law  lifts  up  its  brazen  face  in 
the  State’s  Capitol  and  demands  that  the 
Christian  Sabbath  shall  be  divided  between 
itself  and  the  Church  of  God ;  that  these 
hours  whose  sanctity  is  intrenched  in  the 
law  and  observance  of  Nation  and  State, 
whose  blessings  spring  from  the  memories  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  show  themselves  in 
the  purity  of  households,  the  safety  of  the 
State,  in  virtues  of  citizens ;  these  hours  also 
are  to  be  yielded  to  these  workers  of  iniquity 
for  their  larger  opportunity  of  impoverishing, 
degrading  and  sorrowing  the  communities  of 
this  State  1  Was  there  ever  such  arro¬ 
gance  ! 

Let  the  answer  of  every  God  fearing  man 
and  woman,  of  every  true  patriot,  of  every 
lover  of  his  kind ;  let  the  answer  to  such  a 
blasphemous  demand  be  quick  and  crushing. 
Let  our  representatives  at  Albany  by  tbeir 
unanimous  rejection  of  any  and  all  such 
measures  concocted  in  the  interests  of  this 
monster  evil  drive  it  back  to  ever  narrov«er 
limits,  and  so  hasten  the  day  of  its  complete 
exterminati  on. 

“O  Lord  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belong- 
eth ;  O  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth 
show  Thyself.  ” 


THE  ASSEMBLY  CONTROL  OF  SEMINARIES. 

By  Herriok  Johnson,  J>.D. 

This  question  has  not  yet  had  the  attention 
it  deserves.  It  is  big  with  consequence.  The 
admirable  article  of  Dr.  Niocoll’s  has  been 
widely  read.  The  Interior  has  ably  discussed 
the  subject.  There  is  room  for  a  further 
word. 

The  plan  of  Assembly  control  submitted  to 
our  seminaries  requests  that  such  changes  in 
the  respective  charters  be  secured  as  will  pro¬ 
vide  : 

I.  That  a  declaration  be  made  that  all  funds 
and  properties  are  held  in  trust  for  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  State's  of 
America.  2.  That  no  election  of  Trustees, 
Directors,  or  Commissioners  shall  take  effect 
until  approved  by  the  Assembly.  8.  That  no 
election  or  transfer  of  professors  or  teachers 
shall  take  effect  until  approved  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  4.  That  the  Assembly  be  empowered  to 
go  to  the  civil  court  to  enforce  these  pro¬ 
visions  and  protect  these  trusts,  in  case  of 
their  violation. 

The  leading  seminaries,  so  far  as  they  have 
spoken  at  all,  have  expressed  the  conviction 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  these  charter 
changes.  Manifestly,  the  enlarged  powers  of 
the  Assembly  which  the  plan  is  intended  to 
confer  are  deemed  too  serious  a  menace  to 
vested  interests  and  too  broad  a  transfer  of 
sacred  trusts  to  be  readily  given.  The  plan 
means  absolute  Assembly  control  of  the  funds 
and  properties.  The  governing  Boards  are  to 
become  simply  Trustees  of  the  Assembly. 
Grave  and  delicate  legal  questions  are  thus 
raised,  involving  trusts  and  charter  rights. 
These  may  well  be  left  to  the  lawyers  and 
jurists  for  explication,  and  doubtless  the  legal 
talent  in  the  Boards  is  fully  equal  to  the  situ¬ 
ation.  But  even  if  the  legal  objections  to  the 
proposed  transfer  of  power  should  all  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  met,  the  plan  is  still  open  to  the 
gravest  challenge. 

It  is  revolutionary.  It  strikes  at  established 
usage.  It  is  counter  to  all  historic  precedent. 
The  committee  do  indeed  say  in  their  report 
that  “there  ought  to  be  no  substantial  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  in  the  Church  that  such  con¬ 
trol  [as  direct  Assembly  control]  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  of 
the  Church.  ”  But  the  sufficient  answer  to  this 
is,  that  for  a  hundred  years  the  faith  of  the 
Church  has  been  maintained  without  it ;  that 
the  “opinion”  of  the  Church  has  been  all  the 
other  way;  and  that  this  “opinion”  has  pre¬ 
vailed,  not  in  ignorance,  but  in  the  light  of 
the  fullest  discussion. 

In  1809  an  overture  for  the  establishment  of 
a  theological  school  was  before  the  Assembly. 
Three  modes  of  compassing  the  object  were 
considered  and  then  submitted  to  the  Presby¬ 
teries  for  their  choice  and  approval ;  the  first, 
the  establishment  of  one  central  school ;  the 
second,  the  establishment  of  two  schools  at 
convenient  localities ;  the  third,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools  by  the  respective  Synods. 
Ten  Presbyteries  voted  for  one  school ;  one 
for  two  schools;  ten  for  a  school  in  every 
Synod ;  six  against  any  school ;  and  the  re¬ 
maining  Presbyteries  took  no  action.  As  a 
result  of  this  vote  the  Assembly  of  1810  re¬ 
solved  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  and  Princeton  was  born  of  this 
action.  But  this  same  Assembly  of  1810  passed 
the  following  significant  resolution :  “  That  as 
the  Constitution  of  our  Church  guarantees  to 
every  Presbytery  the  right  of  judging  of  its 
own  candidates  for  licensure  and  ordination, 
so  the  Assembly  states  most  explicitly  that 


every  Presbytery  and  Synod  will,  of  course, 
be  at  full  liberty  to  send  their  students  to  the 
projected  seminary,  or  keep  them,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  within  their  own  bounds.”  Here,  in  the 
very  act  of  organizing  a  seminary  under  As¬ 
sembly  control,  the  right  of  Presbyteries  and 
Synods  to  establish  tbeir  own  seminaries  is 
not  only  conceded,  but ’‘it  is  declared  that  a 
denial  of  this  right  would  be  a  challenge  of 
their  constitutional  prerogatives. 

In  1828  the  very  issue  now  made  was  before 
the  Assembly,  through  a  memorial  from  West 
Lexington  Presbytery  asking  that  there  be 
secured  “entire  uniformity  in  the  government” 
of  the  seminaries,  and  tbeir  “most  unquali¬ 
fied  dependence  upon  the  General  Assembly.” 
The  committee  reported  that  the  proposed  ac¬ 
tion  “would  materially  affect  the  rights  of 
Presbyteries,”  and  “call  for  important  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  Constitution,”  and  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  was  referred  to  the  next  Assembly.  In  the 
following  year  Drs.  Alexander,  Miller,  and 
Hodge  were  appointed  a  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question,  and  in  1880  they  reported 
that  “it  is  perfectly  competent  to  every  Presby¬ 
tery  or  Synod  to  adopt  what  plan  theymay  think 
best  .  .  .  for  the  education  of  tbeir  young 
men,”  and  they  declared  this  subject  “not 
within  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.” 

Again,  in  1870,  in  the  first  Reunion  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries 
repcrted  that  direct  Assembly  control  was 
“wholly  impracticable,”  that  it  would  “put  in 
jeopardy  a  large  amount  of  property,”  and 
that  if  it  were  in  “the  power  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  remit  the  entire  administration 
of  this  venerable  institution  [Princeton]  to 
its  Board  of  Directors  .  .  .  they  would  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  it.” 

Here  we  have  unbroken  Assembly  testimony 
through  all  the  years  of  our  history  to  the 
effect  that  enforced  Assembly  control  of  all 
seminaries  “would  materially  affect  the  rights 
of  Presbyteries,”  would  “challenge  their  con¬ 
stitutional  prerogatives,”  would  “call  for  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  constitution,”  is  “not 
within  the  Assembly’s  rightful  jurisdiction,” 
and  is  “wholly  impracticable.”  What  new 
light  has  broken  into  our  sky  tha^  we  should 
now  reverse  all  this  by  adopting  the  plan  be¬ 
fore  us  and  declare  with  the  Committee  that 
“direct  Assembly  control  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church.”  Were  Drs.  Musgrave  and  Adams 
of  1870,  and  Drs.  Alexander  and  Miller  and 
Hodge  of  1880,  and  the  fathers  of  1810  “fools 
and  blind”  that  they  could  not  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  which  is  so  patent  to  our  committee  of 
1894? 

II.  Another  objection  to  the  plan  is  that  it 
is  based  upon  a  mere  assumption.  Its  leading 
legal  advocate  in  the  committee  has  again  and 
again  put  the  case  as  follows:  “These  civil 
corporations,  the  theological  seminaries,  have 
applied  from  time  to  time  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  be  taken  into  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  in  order  to  secure  the  en¬ 
dorsement  and  approval  of  the  Assembly.  To 
an  ordinary  mind  it  would  seem  perfectly 
proper  that  the  Assembly  should  prescribe  the 
terms  upon  which  that  endorsement  and  ap¬ 
proval  is  granted.”  As  thus  stated  the  case 
certainly  seems  plausible.  It  has  a  “sweet 
reasonableness.”  Doubtless  it  captured  many 
votes  in  the  last  Assembly.  But  the  difficulty 
with  the  statement  is  that  it  lacks  foundation 
in  fact.  It  plays  as  much  havoc  with  history 
as  the  precedent  statement  of  the  committee 
about  the  prevalent  “opinion.”  So  far  is  it 
from  being  true  that  the  “theological  sem¬ 
inaries  have  applied  from  time  to  time  to  the 
General  Assembly  to  be  taken  into  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  connection  with  it.”  that  of  not  one  of 
them  is  it  true,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
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IfoCormick.  and  of  several  of  them  the  exact 
reverse  is  the  truth. 

Here  are  the  facts.  Princeton  was  organ¬ 
ised  by  the  Assembly  in  1812.  Danville  and 
Allegheny  also  had  Assembly  origin  ;  Auburn 
was  organized  by  the  Synod  of  Geneva  in  1819. 
McCormick  (then  Indiana  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary)  was  founded  by  the  Synod  of  Indiana, 
in  1829-80.  Lane  and  Union  were  founded  by 
individuals.  Of  course  those  seminaries  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Assembly  never  applied  “to  be 
taken  into  ecclesiastical  connection  with  it.” 
McCormick  was  transferred  to  the  control  of 
seven  Synods,  and  afterwards  to  the  control 
of  the  Assembly  in  1859.  Auburn  remained 
entirely  independent  of  Assembly  control  up 
to  the  time  of  Reunion  in  1870.  So  did  Lane 
and  Union.  And  then  they  invited  no  ecclesi¬ 
astical  connection.  On  the  contrary,  the  first 
Reunion  Assembly,  in  1870,  invited  these  sem¬ 
inaries  to  such  connection.  Union  voluntarily 
offered  to  invest  the  General  Assembly  with 
the  right  of  a  veto  in  the  election  of  its  pro¬ 
fessors,  the  Assembly  of  1870  accepted  the 
offer,  and  said:  “This  Assembly  would  invite 
all  those  theological  seminaries,  not  now 
under  the  control  of  the  General  Assembly,  to 
adopt  at  their  earliest  convenience  the  same 
rule  and  method,  to  the  end  that,  throughout 
the  whole  Presbyterian  Church,  there  may  be 
uniform  and  complete  confidence  in  those  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  training  of  our  candidates 
for  the  ministry.”  A  notable  and  most  sig¬ 
nificant  action  !  But  in  the  light  of  it,  what 
basis  is  there  left  for  the  repeated  statement 
that  “these  tbeologcial  seminaries  have  applied 
from  time  to  time  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
be  taken  into  ecclesiastical  connection  with 
it,  in  order  to  secure  its  endorsement  and  ap 
proval.”  The  exact  reverse  is  the  truth.  It 
IS  the  Assembly  that  did  the  inviting,  and  the 
Assembly  named  the  precise  conditions  upon 
which  its  official  recognition  and  approval 
would  be  given ;  and  the  seminaries  accepted 
the  invitation  and  the  conditions :  not  eagerly, 
but  somewhat  reluctantly,  and  solely  in  the 
interest  of  “uniform  and  complete  confidence.” 

III.  And  this  brings  us  to  another  grave  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  proposed  plan  of  seminary  con¬ 
trol,  viz:  that  it  seems  a  direct  violation  of 
solemn  compact. 

Let  us  remember  that  certain  seminaries  bad 
always  been  wholly  independent  of  seminary 
control.  Reunion  was  proposed  between  the 
Old  School  and  the  New  School  branches  of 
the  Church.  Difficulties  were  in  the  way. 
The  relation  of  the  seminaries  to  the  Assembly 
was  one  of  the  difficulties.  Terms  were  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Assembly  to  the  respective  sem¬ 
inaries.  Upon  acceptance  of  those  terms  the 
seminaries  were  assured  of  “uniform  and  com¬ 
plete  confidence.  ”  The  seminaries  entered 
into  the  compact,  and  became  parties  to  it. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  if  the  terms 
BOW  proposed  bad  been  then  insisted  on,  there 
would  have  been  no  reunion.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  if  the  present  plan  is  accepted  by 
what  were  formerly  Assembly  controlled  sem¬ 
inaries,  and  rejected  by  what  were  formerly 
independent  seminaries,  there  will  be  no  “uni¬ 
form  and  complete  confidence.”  We  cannot 
escape  this  inevitable  consequence,  however 
stoutly  we  may  insist  that  each  seminary  is 
at  perfect  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  the  new 
plan.  “No  seminary  is  forced  to  accept  the 
new  terms,”  says  one  of  the  leading  advocates 
of  the  plan.  “But  if  it  refuse,  it  must  suffer 
the  consequences.”  The  consequences  of 
what?  Of  abiding  by  Ihe  terms  of  the  com¬ 
pact  into  which  it  solemnly  entered  with  the 
Assembly  of  1870 1  If  this  is  not,  essentially, 
a  breach  of  faith,  what  is  it? 

rv.  But  against  the  plan  lies  a  fourth  ob¬ 
jection  of  great  practical  weight,  it  is  im¬ 
politic.  This  has  been  well  expressed  in  the 
Southern  Presbyterian.  It  says,  “A  General 
Assembly  *s  not  a  permanent  body,  it  never  is 
composed  of  the  saoM  material,  it  never  sits 
iiong  enough  to  deliberate  any  grave  question 


thoroughly,  and  it  would  be  a  hazardous  ex¬ 
periment  for  such  a  body  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  permanent  institutions  like  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries.”  Look  at  the  process. 
Every  year  a  third  of  the  entire  governing 
body  of  the  seminary  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Assembly  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 
The  nomination  must  go  to  a  committee.  No 
committee  can  by  any  possibility  know  the 
fitness  and  efficiency  of  the  nominees  as  well 
as  the  local  Seminary  Board.  A  burning  ques¬ 
tion  is  up  before  the  Assembly.  Excitement 
is  high.  Prejudices  are  arousefi.  Attitude 
toward  that  question  controls  everything. 
The  chairman  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
Committee  is  necessarily  infiuential  in  the 
committee.  He  scans  the  list  of  Directors 
submitted  for  election.  He  is  human.  What 
an  open  door  is  here  to  endless  wire-pulling, 
and  to  gratification  of  personal  and  partisan 
prejudice,  and  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  men,  not  because  of  their  ability  or  lack  of 
ability  to  befriend  the  institution  by  their 
level-headedness  and  business  training  and 
financial  support,  but  because  of  their  atti¬ 
tude  on  a  certain  public  question  having  no 
practical  bearing  whatever  on  the  choice  of  a 
Dircetor.  McCormick’s  experience  in  the  six¬ 
ties,  when  old  and  tried  friends xif  the  sem¬ 
inary  were  dropped  from  the  Board  by  a  heated 
majority  in  the  Assembly,  is  an  illustration 
of  the  fiagrant  impolicy  of  this  kind  of  con¬ 
trol. 

Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let  well 
enough  alone?  These  sacred  funds  consecrated 
to  sacred  learning  are  safe  -  guarded  now. 
They  are  held  in  trust  by  men  of  honor,  sol¬ 
emnly  and  repeatedly  pledged  to  fidelity  to 
our  common  standards.  The  seminaries, 
moored  fast  to  our  present  system  of  doc¬ 
trine,  are  even  safer  than  fiuctuating  Assem¬ 
blies.  Presbyteries  and  Synods  have  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  that  it  is  dangerous  to  limit 
or  trample  on  by  a  centralizing  power.  The 
fathers  faced  these  very  questions  and  de¬ 
clared  for  the  largest  liberty  of  Presbyteries 
and  Synods  in  the  education  of  their  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  sacred  ministry.  Let  us  imitate 
their  wise  example. 


PROF.  JOHN  B.  SEELET. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Prof. 
Seeley,  author  of  Ecce  Homo  and  magnate  of 
Cambridge  University,  recalls  a  casual  meet¬ 
ing  with  this  genial  and  learned  Englishman. 
The  latter  part  of  May,  1881,  found  me  strand¬ 
ed  in  Rome.  The  city  was  deserted  by  trav¬ 
ellers,  except  a  few  belated  pilgrims  return¬ 
ing  from  the  East,  and  the  bookworms  and 
crypt- smellers  who  are  proof  against  all 
changes  of  climate  At  the  little  Hotel  de 
Paris  half  a  dozen  English  people  lingered  to 
tempt  the  ancient  deities,  Mepbities  and  Ver- 
minus,  to  smite  them.  Among  these  was  a 
short,  stocky  man,  whose  broad  face  fasci¬ 
nated  me  by  its  exceedingly  familiar  outline, 
though  I  knew  that  I  had  never  seen  it  before. 
Speaking  in  the  language  of  comparative 
physiognomy,  it  was  a  cross  between  the  face 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  that  of  Robert 
Collyer.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
intelligence  or  kindliness  was  most  expressed 
in  his  handsome  features,  since  both  of  these 
attributes  of  the  man  were  full-orbed  within 
the  halo  of  his  white  hair. 

Without  introduction,  and  in  exceedingly 
un-English  bonhomie  he  greeted  me  as  I  took 
my  place  at  the  table.  “And  what  has  our 
new  friend  been  discovering  to-day?”  The 
mention  of  a  ruin  we  had  rummaged  was  like 
turning  on  a  hydrant.  The  Professor— I  did 
not  know  him  as  such  at  the  time — poured  out 


a  flood  of  facts  concerning  that  place  which 
were  in  none  of  the  guide-books ;  with  vivid 
historic  imagination  he  peopled  the  spot  with 
resurrected  generations.  Seeing  that,  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  he  held  his  gn^est,  he  pro-, 
needed  to  inweave  the  spell  with  antiquarian 
speculations  and  profound  observations  on  the 
philosophy  of  history  which  only  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  menu  dissolved. 

“Who  is  Mr.  Seeley?”  I  asked  of  an  English 
chaplain  who  called  during  the  evening. 

With  awe-struck  voice  my  friend  whispered, 
“Why,  that’s  the  Professor  I  Ecce  HomoT 
But  don’t  let  him  suspect  that  you  know  him 
or  he  will  close  his  lips  as  tight  as  an  oyster’s. 
He  is  here  for  rest ;  shuns  us  Englishmen. 
We  can’t  get  anything  out  of  him  beyond  the 
state  of  the  weather.” 

In  very  selfishness  I  kept  the  hint  and  only 
“mistered"  Sir  John.  Night  after  night  we 
talked,  or  rather,  he  did.  He  exhumed  Rome 
in  words  as  thoroughly  as  Lanciani  did  with 
his  spades,  and  set  its  dead  heroes  to  strutting 
and  its  ancient  politicians  to  babbling,  as  in 
the  days  of  Clodius.  He  satirized  the  ancient 
people  by  quotations  from  their  poets,  and 
proved  that  their  own  historians  had  lied  in 
order  to  glorify  the  parties  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed,  just  as  English  writers  do  nowadays. 
Then  he  would  shunt  himself  off  into  the  mod¬ 
em  field.  He  analyzed  the  policy  of  the  new 
German  Empire,  sized  up  Bismarck,  and  sized 
down  Louis  Napoleon.  Anon,  we  were  in 
England,  and  the  statesmen  who  are  called 
great  played  their  parts  as  nimbly  as  puppets 
on  the  stage  of  his  shrewd  and  witty  criticisms. 

One  remark  on  Gladstone  revealed  reverence 
for  the  Grand  Old  Man,  and  at  the  same  time 
fears  for  his  work :  “Gladstone  is  too  great  to 
be  successful.  Able  to  manage  everything, 
very  foolishly  he  does  so.  He  is  not  giving 
the  younger  statesmen  a  chance  to  learn  his 
consummate  art ;  and  no  man  ever  succeeded 
in  his  policy  who  did  not  prepare  others  to 
build  on  his  foundation.”  This  estimate  of 
Gladstone  is  being  proved  correct  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  England  since 
the  retirement  of  the  Chief. 

Prof.  Seeley  was  a  profound  student  of 
American  affairs  and  institutions.  I  was  es¬ 
pecially  grateful  to  him  for  the  way  in  which 
he  took  my  part  in  a  debate  which  several 
English  ladies  had  drawn  me  into.  It  was 
just  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Gar¬ 
field,  and  the  “Canal  Boy  President”  evoked 
their,  derision.  “Can  such  men  rise  to  the 
highest  places  in  your  country  without  de¬ 
stroying  all  social  distinctions?”  was  asked 
in  that  cold  sarcasm  which  makes  a  Yankee 
hot  to  reply,  just  as  rubbing  one’s  face  with 
snow  makes  the  cheeks  bum.  The  Professor 
saw  the  Yankee’s  dilemma  between  his  patri¬ 
otism  and  courtesy,  and  saved  some  awkward 
reply  by  the  remark:  “We  Englishmen  most 
remember  that  the  positions  of  our  noblest 
families  were  won  for  them  by  ancestors 
who  did  valiant  deeds  when  they  were  as  yet 
untitled.  Indeed,”  he  added,  “I  think  the 
ancestors  were  far  greater  than  most  of  their 
descendants.  ” 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  perpetuate 
our  mutual  incogs.  However  it  may  have  been 
with  his  countrymen  who  met  him  casually, 
he  did  not  exclude  the  American  from  grazing 
in  the  field  of  his  friendship,  even  after  he 
knew  that  his  identity  had  been  discovered. 
A  hearty  invitation  to  “talk  it  out”  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  accompanied  his  goodbye. 

As  I  think  of  Rome,  that  fine  face  of  the 
Professor  keeps  getting  into  my  gallery  with 
the  busts  of  Cicero,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  ihe 
other  viorthies  who  now  hail  us  from  the  be¬ 
yond,  for  he  was  very  like  them. 

James  M.  LcDi«pw, 

EAtT  Oraxob,  N.  J. 
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MOTHER’S  GOLD  SPECS.  | 

1  came  aoroM  them  to-day.  I  was  over¬ 
hauling  a  bureau  drawer,  selecting  the  indis- 
pensables  for  my  Oriental  tour  that  begins  in 
a  week  or  so,  such  as  my  pocket  compass, 
neutral  tint  eye  goggles,  and  the  like,  when 
my  hand  fell  upon  the  well  preserved  case. 
With  haste  I  drew  out  the  familiar  gold-bowed 
spectacles.  Oh,  how  they  carrid  me  back  to 
days  when  life  was  young,  when  caies  now 
gone  to  seed  were  scarcely  yet  in  blossom, 
when  behind  these  glasses  dwelt  a  mind  and 
a  heart  in  which  I  could  always  repose  with 
confidence  I  I  forgot  Egypt  and  Palestine  and 
all  the  rest,  and  taking  up  a  chamois  skin  I 
fell  to  polishing  the  metal,  musing  as  I  rubbed. 

She  wanted  me  to  have  them,  for  I  was  her 
youngest  and  very  near  her  heart.  They 
rested  on  her  forehead  just  where  brow  and 
hair  meet  on  that  morning  when  she  waved 
ns  adieu  from  the  front  porch  as  the  stage 
whirled  us  across  the  bridge  on  our  way  back 
to  our  western  home.  I  saw  her  wipe  tears 
from  her  eyes,  and  just  then  she  was  saying  to 
my  sister. as  I  afterwards  learned,"!  shall  never 
see  him  again.”  Nor  did  she,  for  presently, 
on  a  Saturday,  came  to  me  a  telegram  of  an 
alarming  character,  to  which  we  responded  as 
rapidly  as  Sunday  misconnections  would 
allow.  But  it  was  too  late.  Her  spirit  was 
swifter  than  we.  It  eluded  us.  But  ever,  they 
told  me,  her  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
door,  as  though  longingly  expecting  one  who 
did  not  come,  her  hopes,  like  ours,  destined  to 
fail  of  realization. 

This  treasure  brings  all  the  by-gone  freshly 
to  the  front  again.  And,  what  is  so  strange 
about  it,  the  past  does  not  come  to  me,  but 
this  now  polished  article,  like  a  magic  rug, 
transports  me  back  to  the  past.  I  see  it  as  it 
was,  with  all  its  lights  and  shades,  with  its 
concomitants,  or  great  or  small,  in  infinitesi¬ 
mal  detail;  the  very  factual  past  itself  is 
about  me.  Wonderful  memory  I  Mysterious 
beings  1  Does  anything  that  we  have  ever 
touched,  that  we  have  evey  been,  that  we 
have  passed  through,  and  thus  have  made  a 
part  of  ourself,  however  small,  does  any  such 
thing  die?  The  identical  kitten  on  the 
hearth,  the  mother  robin  grown  bold  through 
yeare  of  kindness  getting  in  the  way  of  the 
gardener’s  hoe.  Old  Wbiteface  who  made  a 
reputation,  albeit  not  enviable,  for  ability  to 
down  any  bars  between  her  and  the  succulent 
cabbage  upon  which  she  bad  lustingly  set  her 
bovine  heart,  the  fierce  rivalries  in  school, 
the  merry  frolics  on  the  green,  summer  picnic- 
ings  and  winter  coastings,  the  blood-curdling 
sight  to  young  people  when  Philip’s  naked 
body  was  lifted  to  the  surface  of  the  pond  on 
that  Sunday  afternoon  !  Ah,  me,  how  the  dead 
live  again  as  I  handle  the  right  arm  of  this 
relic  that  now  glistens  like  a  splinter  of  the 
sun.  Who  can  resist  the  thought.  If  this  relic 
has  power  to  do  this,  what  may  occur  when 
Ood  shall  speak  and  send  His  mighty  energy 
along  our  long-dormant  brain  depositories. 
Our  private  secretary,  sometimes  yclept  re¬ 
cording  angel,  has  done  his  work  faultlessly, 
both  in  comprehension  and  intention,  both  as 
to  subjective  condition  and  objective  per¬ 
formance,  and  the  archives  are  time  and 
event  proof.  One  day  the  books  shall  be  opened 
and  we  shall  read  therein.  But  what  unique 
reading!  We  shall  now  review  some  record  of 
dim,  far-off  occurrence  or  volition,  half- 
orgotten,  separated  from  its  setting,  capable 
of  misstatement  or  of  misconstruction,  but 
he  scene,  the  occasion,  the  doing  shall  live  its 
actual  life  again.  Our  cheek  shall  fiush  with 


the  old  passion,  our  heart  shall  throb  under 
the  old  impulsion,  our  most  secret  thought, 
too  still  for  the  ring  and  clash  of  noisy  words, 
shall  arise  again,  our  whole  complex  life  shall 
be  a  living  fact  with  us  at  the  center,  out 
of  all  which  shall  come  our  judgment,  fault¬ 
less  as  Ood,  true  as  events,  accepted  in  con¬ 
scious  self- deserving.  No,  nothing  ever  dies. 
This  is  the  appalling  thought  in  the  living. 
Bom  of  carelessness,  bora  of  ignorance,  born 
of  evil  design,  our  acts  are  deathless.  What 
sobriety,  what  vigilance,  what  working  out 
with  fear  and  trembling,  what  severity,  what 
recumbency  on  Almightiness,  what  hiding  in 
God’s  tender  mercies  are  requisite  to  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Ood  help  us  now,  Ood  shield  us  then ! 

Heaven’s  blessings  on  our  mothers,  whether 
here  or  in  the  better  land !  Standing  in  man¬ 
hood’s  strength  to-day,  I  gladly  confess  that 
no  human  power  in  life  has  so  molded  and 
swayed  me  as  the  dear  one  who  used  to  look 
me  through  and  through  out  of  these  very 
glasses.  Tender  and  firm  and  just,  I  see  her 
now  to  have  been,  loving  manhood  and  seeking 
to  create  it  in  her  boys.  Manly  men  she  ad¬ 
mired,  men  who  had  convictions  and  dared  to 
utter  them,  Horace  Greeley,  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  with  others  of  their  kind.  Shivering  to 
the  marrow  and  frightened  to  the  death  point 
as  they  pulled  me  out  from  under  the  ice, 
with  that  awful  gurgle  of  waters  in  my  ears 
as  I  heard  it  when  I  went  down  once  and 
twice,  down  where  it  was  so  deep  and  dark 
and  cold,  she  met  me  with  the  calmness  of  a 
Roman  matron,  not  one  hysterical  word  or 
act,  not  one  upbraiding  syllable,  but  tender, 
quick  relief,  in  change  of  clothing,  in  warm¬ 
ing  by  the  hot  fire,  in  a  warm  dinner,  and 
then  off  to  school  for  the  afternoon  session ; 
no  time  wasted  in  unmanly  coddling,  so  that 
as  the  teacher  was  being  told  of  the  big  acci¬ 
dent  of  the  noon  recess,  in  walked  the  accident 
himself,  spoiling  the  romance  and  ready  for 
business.  And  when  our  teacher  practised 
too  utterly  dilligent  husbandry  upon  our  hap¬ 
less  back,  laying  up  his  furrows  neatly  and  in 
due  order,  to  his  own  admiration  if  not  so 
much  so  to  our’s,  no  word  escaped  her  lips  in 
our  hearing  of  criticism  of  him,  only  stern 
rebuke  that  her  son  should  merit  such  dis¬ 
grace.  In  the  evening,  however,  as  I  have 
since  heard,  the  teacher  had  an  interview. 
And  yet  people  will  sing,  “I  would  I  were  a 
boy  again.  ”  I  am  sure  that  I  would  endorse 
the  sentiment  only  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  choose  my  spots. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  mothers 
realize  their  power  to  impress  their  sons,  not 
for  a  day,  not  while  young  and  near  themt 
but  for  all  time,  for  all  eternity.  As  I  feel 
this  power  upon  me,  it  is  a  spell,  a  love  bond, 
that  I  would  not  remove  nor  break.  If  their 
impress  is  foolish,  sickly,  sentimental,  it  will 
be  cast  off  as  rapidly  as  manhood  is  taken  on, 
for  these  two  are  mutually  exclusive.  But  if 
in  it,  because  in  her,  there  is  the  largeness  of 
everlasting  truth,  a  wide  horizon  of  manhood, 
a  lofty  elevation  of  honor,  a  tender  sympathy 
for  humanity,  a  spirit  that  rebels  against  the 
injustice  and  despises  all  that  is  low  and 
base  and  mean,  all  this,  coupled  with  a  con¬ 
trite  heart  that  trembles  at  God’s  Word,  then 
she  will  be  wings  to  his  upward  aspirations, 
she  will  be  a  brake  to  every  downward  sug¬ 
gestion,  she  will  grow  more  and  more  into  his 
I  life,  and  will  so  inweave  herself  among  the 
fibres  of  his  being  that  the  sight  of  her  gold 
glasses  even  will  cause  a  resurrection  of  her 
from  the  dead. 

But  I  shall  not  get  ready  for  Egypt  if  I  sft 
here  musing  on  motherhood,  and  yet  I  go  to 
the  land  where  motherhood  and  sonship  were 
displayed  in  ideal  perfection.  Therefore,  » 
truce  to  the  past,  a  challenge  to  the  future. 


MEXICO. 

Christmas  is  not  so  much  a  thing  of  the 
past  that  we  have  forgotten  it.  We  may  have 
received  our  candy  in  a  cornucopia,  and  if  so, 
the  shape  is  familiar.  This  country  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  our  nearest  republican  relative,  is  shaped 
like  a  cornucopia,  with  the  point  toward  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  its  opening  toward  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Cornucopia  means  "born  of  plen¬ 
ty,”  and  this  country,  divided  from  us  by  the 
Rio  Grande,  ranks  next  to  us  in  its  wealth  of 
gold  and  silver.  This  Southern  Republic  is 
about  a  century  older  than  we ;  yet  its  Repub¬ 
lic  is  modeled  after  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  continues  to  receive  its 
highest  advancement  in  education  from  us. 
Education  must  be  the  lever  to  raise  Mexico. 
The  schools  now  reach,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  children  of  Spanish  blood  only.  The  poor¬ 
er  class  are  unable  to  read  or  write ;  neither 
can  they  boast  of  an  ancestry  more  educated. 
Their  latest  improvements  in  transportation 
and  agriculture  are  also  from  our  Northern 
Republic ;  although  at  the  present  time  may 
be  seen  ploughing  done  with  a  sharpened  stick, 
and  the  grain  threshed  out  by  driving  a  fiock 
of  goats  over  it  as  it  lies  on  the  hard,  smooth 
ground,  afterwards  to  be  washed  in  the  nearest 
stream. 

The  area  of  Mexico  is  a  little  less  than  that 
of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  with  a  coast  line  of  nearly  six  thousand 
miles  and  no  navigable  rivers.  Of  the  ten 
millions  of  people,  three-fourths  are  Indians. 
The  Mexican  Indians  are  of  a  different  race 
from  those  of  the  United  States  and  British 
America.  They  are  an  industrious  people,  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture  and  mining,  and  from 
their  ranks  have  sprung  men  of  mark.  Pres¬ 
ident  Juarez  (Hoo-arez)  was  a  full-blooded 
Indian.  Through  his  ptower  the  constitutional 
law  gave  to  the  citizen  freedom  of  religion. 

The  homes  of  the  Mexicans  are  all  after  the 
same  pattern  —  built  in  squares,  with  flat, 
stone  roofs,  around  a  court  that  is  open  to 
the  sky.  The  court  is  flagged  with  stone, 
and  usually  a  fountain  splashes  into  the  balmy 
air,  giving  moisture  to  the  flowers  and  vines 
that  climb  in  luxuriant  network  about  the 
balconies,  while  the  stately  palms  tell  the 
story  of  a  tropical  climate.  A  porter  always 
attends  the  great  doorway  from  the  street. 
This  lower  floor  is  occupied  by  the  servants, 
and  the  stables  also  open  into  the  court.  The 
upper  stories  form  the  living  and  sleeping 
apartments,  which  open  into  corridors  upon 
the  court  below.  The  house-top  is  the  eve¬ 
ning  retreat  for  the  family,  where  a  cool 
breeze  is  always  expected  and  enjoyed.  It  is 
during  the  morning  hours  that  the  Mexican 
beauty  and  fashion  is  seen  on  the  street.  The 
black  mantilla  is  the  bewitching  head- gear, 
and  it  is  an  attractive  background  for  their 
olive  skin  and  beautiful  dark  eyes.  The  Mex- 
can’s  dress  may  be  very  gorgeous;  his  hat  is 
certainly  unique.  It  towers  way  above  that 
of  Buffalo  Bill,  and  may  vary  from  silver  gray 
to  kingly  purple,  adorned  with  gold  and  silver 
embroideries  and  silver  and  gold  cord  about 
the  crown.  The  Indians  or  peasantry  dress 
and  live  plainly.  Our  idea  of  home  life  is  un¬ 
known  to  them.  The  home  boasts  of  no  tables 
or  chairs,  a  rush  mat  is  the  substitute  for  a 
bed,  and  the  food  and  drink  of  the  family  is 
found  in  a  variety  of  earthen  vessels.  The 
chief  food  is  the  Indian  bread,  which  is  eaten 
with  boiled  brown  beans  or  boiled  or  fried 
meat.  The  latter  is  not  often  afforded. 

The  army  of  General  Scott  took  the  Bible 
to  Mexico.  This  Book,  the  basis  of  the  civil 
an  dreligious  institutions  of  oor  Northern 
Republic,  was  unknown  to  them ;  buit  they 
received  like  hungry  people  the  simple  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  After  the  Mexican  War  the 
American  Bible  Society  was  active  in  circu¬ 
lating  this  Book  of  books.  In  1872  the  North¬ 
ern  Presbyterian  Church  sent  its  first  mission¬ 
aries  to  Mexico,  and  that  same  year  was 
marked  by  the  blood  of  tba  first  American 
missioBary  martyr,  the  Rev,.  J.  L,  StephoM. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  herein  gives  a 
fresh  illustration  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
approach  our  Lord,  as  did  the  Pharisees  of 
old,  held  in  thrall  by  pre-conceived  notions, 
fail  to  understand  Hirn  : 

It  is  said  of  the  German  Socialists  that  even 
if  embittered  against  the  Church  and  of 
atheistic  tendencies,  they  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  admiration  of  Christ.  They  state  ex¬ 
plicitly  that  they  do  not  accept  His  dogma, 
but  that  His  personality  wins  them,  and  His 
spirit  is  irresistible.  They  affectionately  claim 
Him  as  the  first  Socialist ;  they  speak  pathet¬ 
ically  of  His  love  for  the  suffering;  and  they 
regard  Him  as  their  best  friend.  How  illog¬ 
ical  and  irrational  is  this  I  To  accept  the  per¬ 
son,  life  and  spirit  of  Christ,  and  yet  reject 
His  teachings!  Yet  if  He  was  all  that  they 
admit  and  even  claim  Him  to  have  been,  bow 
could  He  announce  doctrines  that  are  false 
and  unwholesome?  It  is  from  the  same  Gos¬ 
pels  that  we  learn  the  life  of  Christ  and  also 
what  He  taught ;  and  both  go  together. 
There  is  no  sense  in  violently  separating 
them.  He  could  not  have  been  the  beat  of 
men,  the  beau  ideal  of  human  nature,  and  yet 
have  propounded  sentiments  that  are  unworthy 
and  unwholesome.  Does  a  good  tree  produce 
bad  fruit?  Men  cannot  disjoin  Jesus  the  man 
from  Jesus  the  teacher.  They  must  take  Him 
whole  or  not  at  all.  These  Socialists  are  at¬ 
tempting  the  impossible.  They  must  either 
give  up  Christ  altogether  or  accept  Him  as  a 
teacher  as  well  as  an  example. 

The  Examiner  believes  in  “The  Impressive¬ 
ness  of  Simplicity,”  as  is  here  made  evident: 

There  are  two  forms  of  impressiveness. 
There  is  the  impressiveness  of  elaborateness, 
of  spectacle,  of  ritual.  This  has  its  power. 
Napoleon  understood  it;  when  he  was  to  be 
crowned,  the  imperial  robes  were  designed  by 
David,  the  great  artist  of  the  day.  The  Rom¬ 
ish  Church  understands  it.  Its  vestments,  its 
music,  its  incense,  its  architecture,  its  sculp¬ 
ture,  its  works  of  art,  are  all  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  elaborateness,  and  they  infiame  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  imagination  of  the  un¬ 
thinking,  and  sometimes  of  the  cultured.  The 
ritual  of  the  old  Jewish  Church  was  elaborate, 
and  bad  all  the  accessories  that  the  resources 
of  the  people  and  of  the  time  afforded. 

Then  there  is  the  impressiveness  of  simplic¬ 
ity,  as  seen  in  the  Obelisk,  in  the  Pyramids, 
in  the  Alps.  Simplicity  egresses  the  highest 
attainment  of  the  mind.  The  savage  delights 
in  gaudy  decorations,  in  paint,  in  a  red  blanket, 
a  bright  necklace,  a  dangling  nose  ring,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  May  we  be  excused  for  say- 
ng  that  it  is  a  low  order  of  civilization  which 
rejoices  in  elaborate  decorations?  The  great¬ 
est  masters  of  speech  are  the  most  simple. 
There  was  a  dignity  and  impressiveness  about 
the  old-time  Puritan  meeting-house,  with  its 
plainly  dressed  minister,  and  its  worship  sim¬ 
ple  almost  to  the  point  of  barrenness. 

Some  may  prefer  the  impressiveness  of  elab¬ 
orateness;  some  the  impressiveness  of  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  but  one  thing  is  very  certain,  the  two 
cannot  be  mingled.  In  affecting  ritual,  you 
lose  the  impressiveness  of  the  one,  without 
attaining  the  impressiveness  of  the  other. 
Nothing  is  more  puerile,  nothing  more  futile, 
than  the  disposition  which  sometimes  exists 
among  non  ritualists,  to  attempt  a  commin¬ 
gling  which  is  about  as  congruous  as  an  effort 
at  mingling  ice  and  fire.  Ice  is  good ;  fire  is 
good  ;  but  when  you  mingle  them,  you  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  only  lukewarm 
water.  The  simple  worship  need  not  be  bald. 
Infuse  into  it  feeling,  warmth,  strength,  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  you  will  realize  that  the  true  wor¬ 
ship  is  that  which  is  rendered  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

The  Voice  notes  that  the  latest  estimates 
place  the  population  of  the  world  at  1,480 
millions,  or  about  twenty-one  times  that  of 
the  United  States: 

Asia  has  over  one  half  of  this  number  (825,  - 
954,000)  and  Europe  over  one-half  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  (357,879,000),  leaving  less  than  one- 
fourth  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  Europe 
there  are  but  seven  acres  to  each  person,  in 
Asia  18  acres,  in  Africa  44  acres,  in  America 
78  acres,  in  the  Oceanic  islands  and  polar  re¬ 
gions  310  acres,  and  in  Australia  589  acres, 
the  average  for  the  world  being  28  acres. 
These  are  estimates  made  by  J.  Holt  School 
ing,  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society ;  and  he 
figures  further  that  the  probable  population 


will  be  88,586  millions,  or  one  person  to  every 
acre  of  land  on  the  earth,  in  the  year  2517 
A.  D. ,  or  622  years  hence.  As  Belgium  has 
nearly  that  many  now  (586  persons  to  each 
square  mile),  we  may  be  able  to  get  along 
even  then ;  but,  if  not,  tbe  only  thing  to  do 
will  be  to  carve  out  new  room  on  the  inside 
of  the  earth,  or  construct  empires  in  the  air, 
or  drain  the  seas,  or  live  on  their  surface,  or 
become  aquatic  animals  and  live  in  tbe  water. 
How  the  world  is  to  feed  itself  will  he  an¬ 
other  problem.  Tbe  possibilities  of  fish  sup¬ 
ply  are  almost  boundless,  and  it  may  be  that 
we  can  make  the  soil  work  24  hours  in  the 
day  by  means  of  electricity.  Moreover,  quite 
an  illustrious  chemist  in  France  thinks  we 
may  one  day  be  able  to  make  meat  and  bread 
and  other  forms  of  food  by  chemical  processes 
out  of  the  atmosphere  and  rocks.  When  it 
comes  to  that  there  will  probably  be  a  great 
atmosphere  monopoly,  and  we  shall  have  air- 
meters  measuring  the  cubic  feet  of  air  each 
person  inhales,  the  air  to  be  turned  off  if  you 
don’t  pay  your  bill  promptly. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  does  not  favor  a  too 
indiscriminate  exchange  of  pulpits  with  out¬ 
siders,  be  they  orthodox— so-called— or  hetero 
dox.  It  instances  the  course  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Landsberg  of  Rochester,  in  inviting  non-Jew- 
ish  clergymen  for  two  successive  weeks  to  oc¬ 
cupy  bis  pulpit  during  his  absence  in  New 
Orleans,  and  similar  interchanges  in  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Owensboro,  and  Buffalo,  and  proceeds : 

Now  there  is  nothing  novel  in  tbe  appear¬ 
ance  of  Christian  clergymen  before  Jewish  au¬ 
diences.  It  may  frankly  be  said  th^  the 
most  powerful  addresses  in  defence  of  Bible 
study  and  the  historic  character  of  the  Old 
Book  were  given  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Y. 
M.  H.  A.  of  this  city  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  How¬ 
ard  Crosby.  John  Hall,  and  De  Haas.  Their 
eloquent  and  impassioned  utterances  drove 
home  many  a  forgotten  truth  and  taught  the 
Jew  a  lesson  that  he  may  have  needed  to  learn 
again.  Who,  too  can  forget  tbe  charm  and 
power  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  when  he 
preached  on  Montefiore  in  Temple  Emanu-El? 

It  is  very  possible  that  these  pulpit  inter¬ 
changes,  which  have  grown  comparatively 
frequent  not  only  among  Jews  and  Unitarians, 
but  Jews  and  Evangelicals,  may  be  less  si^ifi 
cant  than  at  first  sight  they  appear.  They 
spring  usually  fiom  personal  friendship  be¬ 
tween  ministers,  who  meet  at  occasional  or 
regular  interval,  and  who  “interchange”  to 
indicate  their  brotherly  feeling.  The  tender 
of  a  synagogue  to  a  Christian  congregation 
when  its  own  edifice  was  burnt,  too,  has  led 
to  mutual  expression  of  kindly  sentiment.  If 
Jew  and  Christian  cannot  worship  together 
they  may  at  least  hear  each  other’s  guide  with¬ 
out  serious  harm.  This  is  a  joy- bell  of  tbe 
new  era.  The  Messianic  days  are  at  band, 
so  it  is  fondly  imagined. 

From  one  point  of  view  we  hail  this  inter¬ 
change.  We  Jews  have  lived  long  enough  in 
an  intellectual  Ghetto,  and  our  voluntary  ex¬ 
clusiveness  has  aroused  as  much  prejudice  as 
ignorance  and  bigotry  from  without.  We  Jews 
have  much  to  learn  from  our  non  Jewish 
neighbors — from  contact  with  their  beet  minds, 
their  highest  literature,  their  rapt  and  spirit¬ 
ual  atmosphere  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  widen  the  outlook  for  mankind. 
Then,  too,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  how¬ 
ever  distinct  Jew  and  Christian  are.  both  are 
men,  and  a  common  humanity  is  in  itself  a 
bond  of  religion.  Whatever,  then,  tends  to 
romote  knowledge,  charity,  forbearance  in 
oth  camps,  is  to  be  encouraged.  God’s  army 
is  not  of  Jews  or  Christians  only. 

'There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view 
which  must  be  given  due  weight.  Judaism 
must  mean  something  or  nothing.  It  must 
have  a  raison  d’itre.  It  is  tbe  duty  of  the 
Jewish  pulpit  to  teach  more  than  fog.  There 
could  be  no  greater  antithesis  than  church  and 
synagogue  in  their  conception  of  doctrine.  If 
the  distinction  is  purely  a  matter  of  form,  the 
Jewish  pulpit  might  as  well  be  abandoned. 
We  Jews,  too,  are  so  few  in  number,  compared 
with  our  non  Jewish  friends,  that  we  suffer 
more  seriously  if  out  “liberality,'’  as  it  is 
called,  leads  to  tbe  gradual  devitalization  of 
the  synagogue  as  a  repository  of  positive,  tra¬ 
ditional,  salutary  truths  and  practices.  The 
old  legend  of  the  Wooden  Horse  of  Troy  is  not 
without  its  suggestion  for  tbe  Jew.  By  all 
means  cultivate  tbe  good  opinion  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  deal  just  and  kindly  with  all.  But  as 
each  man’s  house  is  hie  castle,  and  as  no 
altruism  demands  a  dwelling  without  locks 
and  bars,  so,  too,  tbe  inner  shrine  of  the  syn- 


agogue  is  inviolable.  It  is  maintained  for  tbe 
diffusion  and  perpetuation  of  Jewish  doctrine. 


Tbe  Independent,  noting  the  favor  with  which 
the  question  of  enhancing  the  dignity  of  tbe 
Presiding  Bishop  is  being  considered  by  the 
Commission  on  Constitution  and  Canons  of 
t^e  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  having  recommended  that  he  be  elected 
by  tbe  House  of  Bisbops  for  his  eminence,  and 
that  he  be  called  Primus— continues: 

It  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  a  name,  or  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  change ;  and  yet  it  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  one.  At  present  the  Presiding  Bishop  has 
no  especial  dignity,  ^and  he  comes  to  his  place 
simply  by  survival.'  The  oldest  living  bishop 
in  the  order  of  consecration  is  thereby  Pre¬ 
siding  Bishop.  There  is  no  claim  of  “emi¬ 
nence”  made  for  him  ;  there  is  no  special  pre¬ 
cedence  allowed  to  a  wealthy  diocese.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  God’s  providence  settles  wbo  shall  be 
presiding  bishop  and  be  the  first  to  sign  docu¬ 
ments  and  preside  in  meetings.  'There  is 
complete  equality  among  the  bisbops,  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  rank ;  but  the  older  brother,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  of  New  York  or  Florida, 
takes  the  duties  of  seniority. 

This  condition  of  things  is  to  be  completely 
changed  by .  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
constitution.  The  bishops  in  convention  will 
be  called  upon  to  select  tbe  man  whom  tbcw 
shall  regard  as  the  most  eminent  of  their 
number,  or  the  man  wbo  shall  have  the  larg¬ 
est  or  wealthiest  diocese,  and  be  will  be  made 
chief  over  them,  and  be  will  have  a  special 
name  given  to  him,  a  name  of  peculiar  dig¬ 
nity;  he  will  be  called  “The  First.”  Peculiar 
dignity  and  honor  will  be  bestowed  upon 
him  above  that  bestowed  upon  the  other 
bishops.  Special  duties  and  powers  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  created  in  order  to  sustain  and 
give  reason  for  bis  dignity ;  tbe  parity,  equal¬ 
ity,  brotherhood  of  the  bienoh  of  bisbops  will 
be  lost,  and  there  will  be  a  new  ranking  of 
the  superior  and  the  inferior,  the  supreme 
and  the  subordinate.  That  will  logically  be 
followed,  for  it  involves  it,  by  an  order  of 
archbishops,  the  establishment  of  a  provincial 
system,  and  we  shall  have  three  orders  of 
bishops ;  tbe  Primus,  corresponding  to  what 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  is  called  the  Pope, 
tbe  archbishops  and  the  bishops,  and  below 
them  tbe  descending  series  of  deans,  rectors 
and  curates.  These  words  are  scarce  written 
when  it  is  proclaimed  that  in  Trinity  Church 
the  titles  vicar  and  curate  will  hencefoi;th  be 
employed  to  designate  tbe  rank  of  those  be¬ 
low  tbe  rector.  The  parallel  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will 
thus  be  made  complete. 

And  this  explains  why  it  is  regarded  as 
necessary  to  have  any  Primus  at  all,  and  why 
the  provincial  system  has  already  been  estab 
lished  in  one  State,  and  why  tbe  plan  is  so 
stoutly  pushed  of  extending  it  over  tbe  coun¬ 
try  and  appointing  archbishops  over  provinces. 
It  is  for  no  other  reason  really  than  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  may  possess  hon 
orable  offices  and  titles  which  can  be  dis¬ 
played  before  tbe  world,  equal  to  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  reason  may 
not  be  publicly  stated.  It  will  not  be  written , 
but,  as  a  fellow,  citizen  of  French  birth  said 
of  something  which  it  would  not  do  to  put  on 
paper,  it  must  be  said  “by  ze  word  of  ze 
mouse.”  The  Roman  Catbolic  Church  is  the 
most  powerful  single  religious  denomination 
in  the  United  States,  and  its  archbishops  and 
its  papal  delegate  are  verv  much  in  evidence 
when  a  centennial  exhibition  is  to  be  opened 
or  any  other  great  public  and  general  na¬ 
tional  display  is  to  be  made.  Tbe  most  prom¬ 
inent  religious  part  is  very  naturally  given  to 
tbe  ranking  archbishop.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  this  is  a  little  disagreeable  to  those  wbo 
think  their  own  representatives  would  be  put 
forward  if  they  only  had  one  of  as  lofty  a 
title.  Why  should  not  they  have  such  a  title? 
Why  should  they  not  be  like  the  other  proud 
and  strong  body,  and  claim  full  equality  and 
rank  with  it?  And  when  there  comes  a  public 
occasion  and  some  big  ecclesiastical  dignitary 
is  called  upon  to  grace  it,  why  should  the 
display  go  by  default  to  the  Catholics,  as  the 
only  body  that  has  archbishops?  And  why 
should  not  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
have  something  higher  than  an  archbishop,  a 
veritable  Primus,  who  should  have  a  desi^a- 
tion  which  shall  be  supreme  and  superior  to 
any  other  in  the  country?  A  Legate  is  only  a 
legate  of  somebody  else,  confessedly  subor¬ 
dinate,  but  a  Primus — what  is  there  before 
The  First? 
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XXXIIL  — From  Jericho  to  Bethant:  The 
Close  of  the  Last  Journet  to  Jerusalem. 
Matt.  XX.  29-34;  xxvi.  6-18;  Mark  x.  46-62,  xiv. 
8-9 ;  Luke  xviii.  85-xix.  28 ;  John  xi.  65-xii.  11. 

[The  International  Lesson  for  March  10th, 
The  Rich  Youno  Ruler,  Mark  x.  17  7,  in  last 
week’s  Evangelist,  Lesson  XXXII.  Golden 
Text.— Matt.  vi.  88.  The  present  lesson  in¬ 
cludes  International  Lesson  for  March  17th.] 

Golden  Text. — And  verily  I  say  unto  you 
Wheresoever  the  Gospel  shall  be  preached 
throughout  all  the  world,  that  also  which  this 
woman  hath  done  shall  be  spoken  for  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  her.— Mark  iv.  9. 

We  have  already  seen  that  our  Lord’s  pur 
pose  in  going  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  by 
way  of  Jericho,  instead  of  by  the  direct  road, 
was  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Pass- 
over  pilgrims.  The  time  of  decision  had  come : 
that  claim  of  Messiahship  which  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  He  had  implicitly  made,  by  cleans¬ 
ing  the  temple,  by  miracles,  by  teachings.  He 
would  now  explicitly  make  by  a  public  tri¬ 
umphal  entrance  into  the  holy  city,  yet  not 
after  the  proud  manner  of  ordinary  kings,  but 
in  the  humble  and  significant  manner  an¬ 
nounced  by  prophecy.  His  hour  had  come, 
and  with  it  also  the  nation’s  hour. 

Eight  days  before  His  crucifixion  our 
Lord  drew  near  to  the  gate  of  Jericho,  not 
from  the  northern,  or  Ephraim  side,  but  from 
the  east,  having  gone  forward  to  join  the  pil¬ 
grim  caravans,  one  coming  from  Perea,  and  one 
by  the  shorter,  though  uncomfortable  route 
from  the  north  through  the  Jordan  valley. 
These  caravans  were  by  no  means  the  List  that 
would  come.  They  were  almost,  though  not 
quite,  the  first,  and  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
Jews  of  specially  devout  minds,  carefully  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  law  of  Moses,  who  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  a  week  earlier  than  was  needful, 
that  they  might  there  go  through  all  that  was 
needed  for  ceremonial  cleanness.  Already,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  were  some  Galileans  of 
this  class  in  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  55,  56), 
watching  eagerly  for  the  arrival  of  Jesus. 

The  caravans  which  Jesus  now  joined  con¬ 
tained,  we  must  believe,  a  large  proportion  of 
his  Galilean  and  Perean  adherents.  We  know 
that  there  were  thousands  in  those  districts 
who,  with  more  or  less  of  misapprehension, 
believed  in  him,  and  these  would  be  of  all  the 
population  the  most  devout  and  most  careful 
to  observe  the  Mosaic  laws,  still  believing,  as 
nearly  all  of  them  did,  that  the  Messianic 
kingdom  would  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
those  laws.  This  multitude  then  must  have 
received  Jesus  joyfully,  as  the  general  tenor  of 


our  lesson  passage  (especially  Luke  xviii.  86, 
48,xix.  8)  shows,  and  we  may  observe  that  Jesus 
could  count  upon  a  certain  degree  of  protec¬ 
tion  from  them  against  the  attacks  of  the 
hierarchy  (compare  Mark  xiv.  2).  Thus  there¬ 
fore,  surrounded  and  followed  by  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  expectant  multitude.  He  drew  nigh 
to  the  gate  of  Jericho. 

Jericho,  the  Fragrant,  so  called  from  its 
gardens  of  roses  and  plantations  of  balsams, 
from  which  the  most  costly  perfumes  were  dis¬ 
tilled,  was  in  a  spot  so  enchantingly  lovely,  so 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  drear  barren¬ 
ness  of  the  surrounding  desert  plains,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Josephus  calls  it  a  “divine 
district.”  A  Levitical  city  from  the  times  of 
the  kings,  it  is  now  nothing  but  “a  few  hovels 
and  a  tower  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp.  ”  In  the 
time  of  our  Lord  it  was  a  city  not  only  of 
priests,  but  of  traders,  the  business  city  of 
the  south  as  Capernaum  was  of  the  north. 
The  rich  caravans  from  Persia  passed  through 
it,  and  both  export  and  import  trade  and 
taxes  were  very  large.  A  vast  number  of  tax 
collectors  or  publicans  were  therefore  needed 
here,  and  over  them  was  placed  by  the  Roman 
government  an  administrator  of  the  reven¬ 
ues,  or  “chief  publican”  Zacchseus  by  name. 
Being  a  Jew  he  would  be  doubly  bated,  be¬ 
cause  be  not  only  served  the  Romans  in  a 
hateful  calling,  but  because  as  head  of  the 
tax  gatherers  his  opportunities  for  greedy 
oppression  would  be  almost  unlimited. 

There  is  apparent  contradiction  between  the 
accounts  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  as  to 
the  healing  of  the  blind  man  which  took  place 
at  one  of  the  Jericho  gates.  The  first  two  say 
that  it  occurred  on  leaving  the  city,  Luke  says 
it  was  as  He  drew  nigh  to  it ;  Matthew  says 
that  there  were  two  blind  men,  only  one  is 
mentioned  in  the  other  two  accounts.  This 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  two, 
though  it  shows  that  the  son  of  Timseus  was 
not  only  better  known,  but  also  that  he  was 
the  spokesman,  and  probably  that  bis  cure 
was  more  notable,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
faith.  As  to  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  Matthew  and  Mark  are 
chronologically  correct,  and  that  Luke  trans¬ 
posed  the  event,  his  reason  for  so  doing  being 
variously  explained.  Our  Lesson  follows  Luke, 
but  it  seems  that  the  logic  of  the  facts  is 
helped  by  following  the  historic  order  and  in¬ 
terposing  Luke  xix.  1-10  between  Mark  x.  45, 
46.  It  will  be  observed  that  only  Luke  gives 
this  passage,  and  that  he  omits  the  request  of 
James  and  John  recorded  by  Matthew  (xx. 
20-28)  and  Mark  (x.  85-45). 

Entering  Jericho  then  at  the  bead  of  the 
Passover  pilgrims,  the  excitement  of  His  fol¬ 
lowers  was  quickly  commmunicated  to  those 
in  the  streets.  These  were  not  simply  the 
usual  crowd  of  an  important  commercial  city ; 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  inhabitants  of  every 
town  to  go  out  into  the  streets  to  meet  a  festal 
band  and  bid  it  welcome.  The  news  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  in  this  band  must  have 
fiown  like  wild  fire  through  the  city,  and  the 
streets  were  thronged  as  never  before.  The 
crowd  around  Jesus  soon  became  so  dense 
that  it  was  impossible  for  one  small  of  stature 
to  see  Jesus  by  standing  on  the  ground.  Zac- 
cbsBUB,  the  bead  publican,  was  short  of  o-tat- 
ure,  and  longing  intensely  to  see  Him,  he  ran 
before  the  crowd  and  climbed  into  the  over¬ 
hanging  branches  of  a  sycamore  tree. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  in  spite 
of  the  bad  reputation  be  still  had  (Luke  xix. 
7),  ZacchsBUS  was  one  of  the  many  publicans 
who  repented  at  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist, 
and  received  baptism  of  him.  For  when  Jesus 
called  him  down  and  offered  Himself  as  guest 
at  his  house,  he  felt  himself  compelled,  by  the 
discontented  murmurings  of  the  multitude,  to 
justify  himself  at  least  in  Jesus’  sight,  by 


telling  Him  that  for  some  time,  at  least,  prob¬ 
ably  since  his  repentance  and  baptism,  he  had 
not  “sinned”  in  the  sense  of  those  murmur- 
ings ;  he  bad  obeyed  the  Mosaic  law  (Ex.  xxii. 
1)  in  restoring  fourfold  of  all  wrongful  ex¬ 
actions,  and  besides  this,  bad  given,  not  the 
fifth,  as  the  strictest  Rabbinical  law  required, 
but  the  half,  of  bis  goods  to  the  poor.  True 
son  of  Abraham  that  he  was,  not  only  by 
blood,  but  by  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
God  spiritually  apprehended,  that  day  salva¬ 
tion  was  openly  declared  to  have  come  to  bis 
house ;  and  be  was  held  up  as  type  of  those 
whom  Jesus  had  come  to  seek  and  save. 

If  this  event  somewhat  cooled  public  enthu¬ 
siasm,  it  was  aroused  again  the  next  morning 
when  Jesus  left  the  city,  by  the  healing  of  the 
blind  man— our  Lord’s  last  recorded  miracle. 
Indeed,  the  time  of  miracle  working  had  long 
been  past ;  all  the  witness  that  signs  could 
bear  to  His  Messiahship  bad  been  borne.  The 
raising  of  Lazarus  bad  been  done,  not  as  a 
witness  to  Himself,  but  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  also,  we  may  believe,  as  a  tribute  to 
human  love.  And  now  it  is  by  pure  com¬ 
passion  that  He  responds  to  the  importunate 
appeal  of  two  blind  men  sitting  at  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  gate  of  Jericho,  who  hearing  the  tramp 
of  a  mighty  multitude,  and  learning  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  there,  cried  earnestly 
for  relief.  Blind  Bartimseus  bad  perhaps  heard 
of  the  cure  of  the  man  born  blind,  had  medi¬ 
tated  much  upon  it  in  his  dark  solitude,  and 
bad  concluded  that  only  the  Messiah  could 
have  done  this  thing.  And  so  he  gives  to 
Him  His  true  title.  Son  of  David,  as  he  cries 
for  mercy,  the  more  importunately  the  more 
be  is  checked  by  the  officious  multitude. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Jesus  always 
helped  the  faith  of  the  blind  by  some  act  of 
personal  contact.  He  may  have  done  so  in  the 
case  of  the  companion  of  Bartimseus  (Matt. 
XX.  84),  but  it  appears  as  if  He  saw  that  the 
faith  of  Bartimseus  himself  needed  no  such 
aid,  for  neither  Mark  nor  Luke  speak  of 
touch,  recording  that  Jesus  simply  commanded 
his  sight  as  the  reward  of  unusual  faith. 
However  this  may  be,  this  miracle  wrought 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  to  the  high¬ 
est  pitch  (Luke  xviii.  48),  and  their  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  immedi¬ 
ately  to  appear  (xix.  11)  because  so  strong 
that  it  was  necessary  for  our  Lord  to  control 
it ;  this  He  did  by  the  parable  of  the  Minse, 
the  Pounds  (Authorized  Version). 

The  parable  was  based  upon  a  historic  fact 
well  known  to  all  Jews,  and  especially  im¬ 
pressive  at  this  time,  because  its  scene  was 
Jericho.  From  bis  palace  in  Jericho  Arcbe- 
laus,  son  of  Herod  (Matt.  ii.  22),  had  set  out 
for  Rome  (compare  Luke  xix.  12)  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judea ;  from  it  had  followed  after  him  a  dep¬ 
utation  of  citizens  to  say  that  they  would  not 
have  him  for  king  (vs  14).  To  it  he  had, 
however,  returned  as  king  (vs.  15)  in  spite  of 
the  hatred  of  his  subjects.  Here  the  histor¬ 
ical  resemblance  ceased  ;  it  had  been  enough 
to  fix  the  minds  of  the  listeners  and  make 
them  perceive  that  Jesus  spoke  of  Himself  as 
the  nobleman,  that  He  had  yet  to  go  a  far 
journey  before  receiving  the  kingdom,  that 
some  of  His  subjects  would  rebel  against 
Him,  and  that  His  own  disciples  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  trust  to  fulfil  against  His  return.  Then 
came  the  result:  some  would  be  faithful  and 
would  receive  a  reward  according  as  they  had 
proved  themselves  fit  for  responsibility,  and 
some  who  had  seen  no  profit  in  serving  their 
master  would  be  punished  by  losing  all  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  further  service.  But  those  who  had 
declared  themselves  enemies  of  their  Lord 
were  slain  that  his  triumph  on  his  second 
coming  might  be  complete. 

And  when  He  had  said  these  words,  Jesus 
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went  on  before  the  multitude,  Hie  mind  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  what  now 
lay  close  before  Him.  Ready  as  He  was  even 
to  the  last  hour  of  His  life  to  enter  into  the 
interests  of  others,  in  these  last  days  He  was 
in  some  new  and  mysterious  way  becoming 
“separate  from  His  brethren.” 

A  six  hours’  journey  brought  Him  to  Beth¬ 
any  (John  xii.  1).  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  He  made  this  place  His  home  at  this 
time.  He  was  not  safe  in  Jerusalem  (xi.  57), 
and  He  would  not  have  His  plans  interfered 
with  :  He  would  affront  danger  only  when  and 
so  far  as  His  own  plans  required.  Then  Beth¬ 
any  was  His  natural  home,  the  home  of  His 
dearest  friends,  now  doubly  endeared  by  the 
raising  of  Lazarus.  And  if,  as  appears  rea¬ 
sonable  and  probable,  Lazarus  bad  been  with 
Him  since  his  recalling  to  life  (xii.  10,  11, 
compare  verse  9),  it  would  be  most  of  all 
natural  that  they  would  go  directly  to  his 
home  on  returning  to  Jerusalem. 

Six  days  before  the  Passover  was,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  the  Sabbath,  the  feast  day.  Natur¬ 
ally  a  supper  was  made  for  Jesus  by  His 
friends ;  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper 
Matthew  (xxvi.  6)  and  Mark  (xiv.  3)  say,  but 
whether  Simon  was  the  dead  father  of  Lazarus 
and  his  sisters,  or  the  dead  husband  of  Mar¬ 
tha,  or  whether,  hieing  the  father  or  husband, 
he  had  been  a  leper  and  was  now  restored  by 
Jesus,  we  cannot  know.  Martha  served  (John 
xii.  2)  and  Lazarus  sat  as  guest.  Mary,  we 
must  believe,  sat  near,  drinking  in  every  word 
that  fell  from  her  Lord’s  lips. 

As  she  listened  and  gazed  the  love  in  her 
soul  interpreted  to  her  the  dreadful  words 
which  to  all  others,  however  near  and  dear, 
were  yet  a  sealed  mystery  (Mark  xiv.  8),  and 
rising,  with  a  heart  bursting  with  love  and 
sorrow,  she  brought  her  greatest  treasure,  the 
most  costly  article,  doubtless,  in  the  house. 
It  was  an  alabastron,  or  vial,  of  Persian  nard, 
a  liquid  gum  of  exquisite  fragrance  and  of 
rare  value.  Breaking  the  vial  she  poured  the 
perfume  first  upon  the  head  of  Jesus  as  in  a 
royal  consecration  and  the  remainder  upon 
His  feet — an  act  of  homage  never  nntil  long 
after  this  offered  even  to  kings— wiping  His 
eet  with  the  long  tresses  of  her  hair,  while 
be  delicious  odor  exhaled  through  the  room, 
as  it  has  ever  since  exhaled  through  the  world, 
the  perfect  type  of  self  sacrificing  love. 

Yet  the  disciples,  slow  of  heart  (Matt.  xxvi. 
8),  and  especially  Judas,  the  covetous  (John 
xii.  4,  6),  could  not  understand  it  so;  they 
thought  only  of  the  waste,  of  the  poor  that 
might  have  been  fed  and  clothed  with  the 
three  hundred  shillings  the  nard  would  have 
brought — a  whole  year’s  earnings  of  a  labor¬ 
ing  man.  They  could  not  understand — and  we 
do  not  yet  understand — the  value  our  Lord 
puts  upon  love  and  upon  its  expression,  any 
more  than  they — or  most  of  us — can  under¬ 
stand  how  little,  after  all,  can  be  done  for  the 
poor  with  money,  unless  the  love  that  goes 
with  it  is  more  than  the  money’s  worth. 
Surely  this  incident  was  recorded  to  the  last¬ 
ing  honor  of  this  woman  (Mark  xiv.  9),  that 
we  may  learn  to  rectify  our  estimate  of  values, 
and  learn  how  dearly  our  Lord  prizes  the  out¬ 
ward  expression  of  homage  and  love.  And 
need  we  ask  which  of  those  two  would  be 
most  ready  to  give  to  the  poor,  Mary  who 
lavished  her  best  upon  the  Lord,  or  Judas,  the 
bearer  of  the  bag,  who  murmured  ? 

And  with  one  word,  spoken  not  to  her,  but 
to  the  murmurers.  He  showed  her  that  He  rec¬ 
ognized  in  her  the  prescience  of  love ;  that  He 
saw  that  she  alone  was  in  such  perfect  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Him  as  to  understand  His  teach¬ 
ings:  “For  in  that  she  poured  this  ointment 
upon  My  body,  she  did  it  to  prepare  Me  for 
burial.” 


THE  AliTEREO  MOTTO. 

Ob,  the  bitter  ebame  and  sorrow 
That  a  time  iboald  ever  be 
When  I  let  the  Saviour's  pity 
Plead  In  vain  end  proudly  answered 
“All  of  self  and  none  of  tbeel’’ 

Yet  be  found  me:  I  beheld  him 
Bleeding  on  the  acoursed  tree. 

Heard  him  praying,  “For  them,  Fatberr* 

And  my  wistful  heart  said  faintly. 

“Some  of  self  and  more  of  thee." 

Day  by  day  bis  tender  mercy. 

Healing,  helpful,  full  and  free. 

Sweet  an  strong,  and  ob.  so  patient, 

Brought  me  lower,  while  I  whispered, 

“Less  of  sell  and  more  of  tbeel" 

Higher  than  the  highest  heavens. 

Deeper  than  the  deepest  sea. 

Lord,  tby  Love  at  last  has  conquered; 

Grant  me  now  my  soul’s  desire, 

“None  of  self  and  all  of  thee." 

—By  the  Rev.  Theodore  Monod  of  Paris. 

Cbdsttan 

En&cavor. 


By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Complete  Consecration. 

March  4.  Constrained  by  love.  2  Corinthians  6:18-21. 

6.  Nothing  but  Christ.  1  Corinthians  2:1-5. 

6.  Necessity  laid  upon  me.  1  Corintbisns  9:16-23. 

7.  Pleasure  in  distresses.  2  Cor.  12:10, 11:23-28. 

8.  Laboring  night  and  day.  1  Thess.  2:6-12. 

9.  'I  bis  one  thing.  Philippians  3:18-21. 

10.  Topic— Everything  for  God,  Luke  14:25-88. 

To  the  multitudes  that  saw  Christ’s  works 
and  heard  His  words  came  the  practical  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  should  believe  in  and  follow 
Him  or  not.  The  parable  of  the  sower  showed 
how  His  words  were  received.  Those  who 
followed  Him  for  curiosity  and  for  the  loaves 
and  fishes  were  multitude,  but  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Him  for  Himself  were  few.  His  ad¬ 
mirers  were  many,  but  when  asked  to  follow 
and  become  His  disciples,  they  for  one  reason 
and  another  begged  to  be  excused.  They 
were  so  blinded  by  prejudice,  by  teaching  and 
tradition  and  pride,  that  they  could  not  see  in 
Him  their  King  and  the  flon  of  God,  even 
when  He  wrought  such  convincing  signs  and 
so  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  It  needed  Pentecost  to  open  the  eyes 
even  of  such  as  Peter  to  the  fullness  of  this 
truth.  There  was  danger,  however,  that 
moved  by  a  temporary  enthusiasm,  the  mul¬ 
titude  might  be  stampeded  into  a  following, 
as  after  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes 
they  desired  to  proclaim  Him  King  He 
sought  neither  false  nor  half-hearted  nor  igno¬ 
rant  discpileship.  And  yet  the  very  object 
for  which  He  came  into  the  world  was  to 
make  disciples,  and  finally  to  disciple  the 
whole  world.  He  came  and  lived  and  died 
that  He  might  make  this  one  proclamation. 
Come  unto  Me  and  be  ye  saved  all  ye  ends  of 
the  earth.  His  great  grief  was  that  men  would 
not  come  to  Him  for  life.  The  work  and  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  lead  sinners  to 
come  to  Christ.  The  Church  finds  its  sphere 
in  this  one  word.  Come.  He  who  hears  it  is 
also  to  say  it  to  others.  Whosoever  will  may 
come.  One  is  to  come  to  Christ  for  salvation 
and  to  come  after  Him  for  discipleship. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  everyone  would 
come  to  Christ  immediately,  at  the  first  invi¬ 
tation,  and  at  all  hazards,  and  would  count 
this  his  greatest  privilege  and  first  duty,  and 
that  he  would  give  himself  no  rest  and  do 
nothing  else  until  he  should  find  Him.  But 
it  is  not  so,  rather  the  opposite.  He  has  to 
send  his  servants  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  and  compel  them  to  come.  Yea,  the 
Holy  Spirit  must  draw  them  on  or  none  will 
come.  And  while  this  is  true,  there  is  also 
danger  that  in  times  of  excitement,  or  for  rea¬ 
sons  other  than  tiue  discipleship,  men  will 
come  and  follow  Him  for  a  time  to  go  back  I 
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again  both  to  the  injury  of  Hit  oaute  and 
their  loss.  To  prevent  this  He  warns  all  who 
would  be  His  disciples  to  count  the  cost,  and 
seems  to  make  the  terms  of  salvation  and  dis¬ 
cipleship  hard  rather  than  easy.  He  would 
make  the  way  of  salvation  so  plain  that  a 
fool  need  not  err  therein,  so  easy  that  a  child 
may  oome,  and  so  hard  that  no  other  than  a 
real  penitent  shall  attempt  to  oome. 

The  importance  of  discipleship  is  so  great, 
and  the  reward  so  blessed,  that  no  conditions 
can  be  too  bard.  Christ  became  incarnate 
and  died  on  the  cross  that  He  might  say  come 
and  that  any  might  come.  It  becomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  choice  for  eternity.  It  is  a  choice  for 
God  or  against  Him,  a  choice  of  an  end  in  life 
and  of  a  life  service,  a  choice  of  gods.  Christ 
can  hold  no  second  place.  It  is  not  too  hard, 
therefore,  when  He  says,  “If  a  man  loveth 
father  and  mother  more  than  Me,  he  is  not 
worthy  of  Me“  ;  or,  if  need  be.  If  a  man  hateth 
not  father  and  mother  and  wife  and  children 
and  brethren  and  sisters  and  his  own  life  also, 
he  cannot  be  My  disciple.  The  ties  of  natural 
affection  are  not  so  strong  as  those  which  join 
to  Christ.  Love  for  Him  is  to  be  supreme  love 
and  first  love.  Father  and  mother  must  not 
hinder  the  service  of  Christ.  This  seems 
sweeping,  but  on  mission  ground,  as  in  India 
and  Turkey,  this  is  necessary  to-day.  One  is 
put  out  of  caste  and  rejected  by  parents  and 
wife  and  hated  and  persecuted  and  regarded 
and  treated  as  dead  for  becoming  a  Christian. 

Whatever  is  an  injury  to  one’s  soul  and  puts 
it  at  enmity  with  God  and  its  own  eternal 
good,  one  must  reject  and  put  away  and  be 
separate  from  and  at  any  cost.  Whatever  of, 
or  in  the  world,  is  un'christian,  is  dangerous 
and  evil  and  should  be  feared  and  hated.  The 
Prussians,  after  the  devastation  and  ruin  of 
their  country  by  Napoleon,  regarded  him  as 
their  great  enemy,  and  taught  their  children 
to  bate  the  French.  One  can  love  bis  enemy 
with  the  love  of  pity,  and  at  the  same  time 
abhor  and  hate  that  in  him  which  makes  him 
an  enemy.  So  God  loved  the  world  perishing, 
and  gave  Christ  to  die  for  His  enemies.  The 
angel  of  the  Christian  Commission  cared  alike 
for  the  wounded  of  the  Union  and  rebel 
armies.  Christ  could  demand  nothing  less 
than  that  one  confess  Him  before  men  that 
He  might  confess  him  before  His  Father  in 
Heaven.  He  who  denied  Him  must  be  denied. 
Having  in  view  the  bearing  of  His  own  cross 
to  His  crucifixion,  and  that  to  be  His  disciple 
might  mean  the  same  end.  He  said,  “Whoso¬ 
ever  doth  not  bear  his  own  cross  and  come 
after  Me,  cannot  be  My  disciple.” 

To  bear  is  not  simply  to  submit  to  the  in¬ 
evitable,  but  is  to  assume  a  cross,  to  take  it 
up  with  purpose,  knowing  what  it  means,  yet 
determined  to  do  it  at  any  cost,  because  it  is 
Christ’s  cross.  The  start  involves  all  the  way 
to  the  end.  Croesus  invited  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Solon  to  visit  him,  expecting  that 
he  would  admire  and  praise  Him  because  of 
bis  great  wealth,  and  when  the  philosopher 
was  silent,  and  was  asked  by  the  king  the  rea¬ 
son,  he  replied,  “Wait  until  the  end.”  Croe¬ 
sus  lost  all  and  died  in  poverty  and  exile.  It  is 
a  mighty  confiict,  as  war  for  life,  in  which  one 
engages  when  he  beaks  ‘with  the  world  and 
enters  the  service  of  Christ.  It  means  a  break 
with  sinful  appetites,  a  renunciation  of  them, 
a  separation  from  the  old  life,  and  a  change  in 
choice  and  will  and  affections  or  life.  One 
becomes  a  new  man,  a  new  creation.  He  who 
would  become  a  Christian  must  do  as  Cortez 
did  when  he  left  Vera  Cruz  for  Mexico,  who 
burned  bis  ships  behind  him  lest  he  should 
think  of  turning  back. 

Count  the  cost,  indeed,  but  it  is  worth  the 
while  to  be  Christ’s  and  to  choose  Him  at  any 
cost,  and  before  all,  for  it  is  life  and  life 
eternal. 


so 
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ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jeens  Lored. 

“Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  is  the  Lesson  for 
Children”— P.  T.  Fanrell. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  great  event  was  over  and  Antipas  was 
again  at  home,  but  he  was  not  quite  the  same 
hoy  that  had  set  forth  two  weeks  before, 
proudly  mounted  on  his  white  Arabian.  The 
first  sight  of  the  Holy  City,  with  the  first 
experience  of  a  great  feast,  was  likely,  indeed, 
to  be  the  turning  point  in  the  life  of  every 
wide-awake,  well-taught  Israelitish  boy;  but 
this  had  been  no  ordinary  feast  That  strange 
scene  in  the  temple  was  not  like  anything  that 
had  ever  happened  before;  people  had  been 
talking  about  it  everywhere  and  wondering 
what  it  could  mean,  wondering  if.  indeed, 
that  brave  and  singular  young  man  could  be 
the  Messiah.  To  be  sure,  the  priests  and  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  law  had  not  said  that  he  was,  and 
they  ought  to  know ;  but  Antipas  could  not 
help  thinking  that  his  great-uncle  believed 
that  this  was  he  whom  the  nation  was  eagerly 
expecting.  But  whether  or  not  the  young 
man  was  the  Messiah,  he  was  very  brave  and 
very  full  of  power.  Antipas  thought  that  he 
should  like  to  have  him  for  a  friend ;  and 
surely  he  had  done  a  good  thing  in  clearing 
the  temple  of  all  that  had  so  defiled  that 
sacred  place.  The  more  Antipas  thought  of 
him,  the  more  he  felt  his  heart  drawn  to  him, 
and  loving  him,  he  could  not  but  believe  in 
him. 

He  had  talked  a  good  deal  with  his  mother 
about  this,  but  she  had  not  quite  agreed  with 
him.  She  was  inclined  to  think,  with  her 
husband,  that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a 
young  man  of  deep  piety  and  great  zeal  for 
the  holiness  of  God’s  house,  and  that  his  zeal 
and  a  remakable  strength  of  character  had 
given  him  power,  by  a  sudden  bold  act,  to 
overawe  the  trafiickers  in  the  temple  court. 
And  now,  she  said  to  Antipas,  gently,  but 
quite  emphatically,  it  would  be  better  to  put 
all  these  matters  out  of  his  mind  and  give 
diligent  attention  to  his  studies,  for  they  were 
the  in;portant  interest  of  a  boy  of  his  age. 
Neither  father  nor  mother  thought  it  well  to 
remind  the  boy  that  if  Jesus  really  was  the 
Messiah,  Herod’s  power  would  soon  be  taken 
away,  and  with  it  Chuza’s  honorable  position 
and  great  wealth.  For  indeed  they  were  too 
high-minded  to  consider  their  private  inter¬ 
ests  where  such  a  thing  as  Messiah’s  kingdom 
was  concerned.  And  Antipas  obeyed  his 
mother  to  the  best  of  his  power.  Only  some¬ 
times  when  they  were  sailing  on  the  lake,  or 
when  he  was  riding  on  his  white  Arabian, 
that  face  would  come  up  before  him,  full  of 
love  and  joy  as  he  had  seen  it  in  the  fisher- 
boat,  or  full  of  power  and  indignation  as  he 
had  seen  it  in  the  temple  court,  and  he  longed 
to  see  Jesus  again. 

So  the  long,  hot  summer  passed  away  and 
the  mild  winter  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  drew 
near.  Antipas  had  never  once  seen  Jesus, 
though  he  was  always  hoping  that  he  might. 
Sometimes  on  the  Lake  he  saw  in  one  of  the 
fisher- boats  the  boy  whom  he  had  seen  with 
Jesus,  and  with  whom  he  had  afterward 
spoken,  and  he  resolved  to  make  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  speak  to  him  again. 

Not  many  days  later  the  boy  came  to  the 
house  with  fish  just  as  Antipas  was  going  out 
to  ride,  and  after  that  Antipas  managed  it 
that  they  might  often  meet.  For  Bar- joses,  it 
appeared,  could  often  bring  news  of  Jesus, 
because  his  master’s  sons  were  with  him. 
None  of  the  party  had  come  home  after  the 
Passover;  they  had  gone  to  some  part  of 
Judea  near  the  river  Jordan.  There  Jesus 
was  teaching  the  people  who  came  to  him 


about  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  his  disci¬ 
ples,  the  young  men  whom  Antipas  had  seen 
clustered  around  him  in  the  temple,  were  bap¬ 
tizing  those  who  believed  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  and  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
at  hand.  Antipas  wished  with  all  his  heart 
that  he  might  go  to  the  Jordan  and  hear  Jesus 
preach  and  be  baptized,  and  he  spoke  of  it  to 
his  mother;  but  she  told  him  that  if  this  was 
all  true  and  the  kingdom  really  at  hand,  he 
could  not  better  fit  himself  for  it  than  by 
doing  the  duties  that  God  had  given  him  to 
do.  And  Antipas  felt  that  his  mother  must 
be  right  in  this. 

Very  soon  something  intensely  interesting 
happened — the  prophet  John  the  Baptist  came 
to  Galilee  and  was  for  a  long  time  in  Tiberias 
and  even  in  Capernaum,  preaching  not  only  to 
the  common  people,  but  to  the  Tetrarch 
Herod  himself.  Antipas  had  been  brought  up 
to  hold  Herod  in  very  great  respect,  his  father 
being  one  of  Herod’s  highest  officers;  but  now 
he  could  not  help  learning  that  the  Tetrarch 
was  not  a  good  man,  but  in  some  respects,  at 
least,  a  very  bad  one,  for  every  one  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  prophet’s  great  bravery  in  re¬ 
buking  Herod’s  sins  to  his  very  face.  And 
then,  to  the  horror  of  Antipas,  he  heard  that 
the  prophet  had  been  shut  up  in  prison,  in  the 
gloomy  castle  of  Machserus  far  away,  as  a 
punishment  for  daring  to  rebuke  Herod’s 
sins.  It  seemed  to  Antipas  very  dreadful  that 
a  monarch  should  do  a  cowardly  or  a  revenge¬ 
ful  thing. 

After  this  Antipas  heard  nothing  more,  for 
he  fell  very  ill  with  a  dangerous  fever.  Every¬ 
thing  was  done  for  him  that  his  parents  could 
devise  or  money  could  buy ;  his  mother,  his 
old  nurse,  Mirza  the  faithful  bondman, 
watched  over  him  night  and  day ;  the  most 
noted  physicians  of  Capernaum  and  Tiberias 
were  sent  for;  his  father  came  to  him  as  often 
as  his  court  duties  permitted,  and  would  hang 
over  him  with  a  gaze  of  deep  distress,  or  turn¬ 
ing  away,  would  cover  his  head  with  his 
tallith,  .and  bowing  himself  almost  to  the 
ground,  pray  long  and  earnestly  for  the  life  of 
his  only  son.  But  of  this  Antipas  knew  at 
last  nothing ;  for  he  was  lying  in  a  deathly 
stupor. 

It  was  the  grey  dawn  of  a  December  morn¬ 
ing.  Antipas’s  mother  was  sitting  by  his  bed¬ 
side  looking  upon  him  with  a  face  of  anguish, 
his  old  nurse  on  the  other  side  of  the  cot  was 
trying  to  force  a  healing  potion  between  bis 
lips,  his  father  was  praying  in  agony  too 
great  for  words,  when  old  Mirza  stole  softly 
in.  He  looked  at  the  boy  and  sighed,  then 
approaching  his  mistress,  he  said  in  a  low 
voice : 

“The  prophet  has  returned  to  Galilee.” 

“The  Baptist?”  she  asked.  “Has  he  escaped 
from  prison?” 

“Not  he,  but  one  of  whom  he  testified  that 
he  was  greater  than  himself— Jesus  of  Nazar¬ 
eth,  who  cleansed  the  temple  on  the  feast  day. 
Oh.  mistress,  I  heard  that  while  he  was  in 
Jerusalem  he  healed  many  sick  ;  the  fame  of 
his  cures  went  out  through  all  the  region. 
And  now  he  has  returned,  and  is,  they  say, 
at  Cana.” 

The  mother’s  pale  face  shone  with  hope. 
“Tell  your  master,  Mirza,”  she  whispered. 
He  waited  respectfully  till  Chuza  removed  the 
tallith  from  his  head,  then  told  him  of  Jesus’ 
return  to  Galilee  and  of  the  fame  that  had 
gone  before  him,  so  great  that  even  a  fisher¬ 
man  who  had  just  come  to  bring  some  of  bis 
night’s  catch  had  been  able  to  talk  of 
nothing  else.  Chuza  listened  for  a  minute, 
then  said,  “Make  ready  my  horse,  Mirza,  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  will  go  to  him,  wbere- 
ever  he  may  be.  We  will  leave  no  hope  un¬ 
tried.” 

He  stopped  only  a  moment  to  look  upon  his 


boy,  kissed  bis  wife,  and  beard  her  whisper, 
“The  God  of  Jacob  grant  thee  thy  heart’s  de¬ 
sire,”  and  then  he  went  away. 

The  mother  betook  herself  to  prayer,  asking 
only  that  her  child’s  life  might  be  spared  un¬ 
til  the  prophet  could  arrive.  She  thought  of 
a  mother  in  Shunem,  long,  long  ago,  whose 
eon  a  prophet,  with  a  great  effort  of  God- 
given  power,  had  won  back  to  life,  and  of 
that  widow  of  Zarephath  to  whom  a  greater 
prophet  had  restored  her  son  from  death ;  and 
she  prayed  that  things  might  not  come  to 
so  dreadful  an  extremity,  for  she  could  not 
hope  that  the  young  prophet  of  Nazareth 
could  work  such  miracles  as  these. 

So  she  sat  hour  after  hour  and  prayed, 
while  that  dear  life  was  ebbing  away.  Noon¬ 
day  passed,  the  old  nurse  had  given  up  trying 
to  force  the  potion  between  the  rigid  lips, 
and  knelt  motionless,  waiting  to  receive  the 
last  breath.  Faithful  old  Mirza  stood  beside 
her;  other  servants  had  clustered  in  the  door¬ 
way  to  wait  upon  the  last  moments  of  their 
master’s  only  son,  whose  breathing  was  now 
so  faint  that  every  fiuttering  sigh  seemed 
likely  to  be  the  last. 

Suddenly  the  boy’s  eyes  opened,  and  he 
spoke  in  voice  weak  but  clear.  “I  am  getting 
better,  mother,  am  I  not?”  he  asked. 

She  could  hardly  believe  her  ears.  She 
laid  her  hand  upon  bis  brow ;  the  fever  was 
all  gone  that  only  a  few  minutes  ago  had 
seemed  to  be  burning  his  life  away.  The  boy 
spoke  more  naturally  than  he  had  done  for 
several  days — could  it  be  just  the  last  flaring 
up  of  the  candle  before  it  went  out  forever? 

But  no.  he  continued  to  grow  better.  In  a 
little  while  be  wanted  to  rise,  and  between 
joy  and  fear  of  a  relapse,  the  trembling  moth¬ 
er  helped  him  dress,  and  drew  him  down  be¬ 
side  her  on  the  divan,  her  arms  fast  locked 
about  him.  And  then  she  suddenly  bethought 
her  that  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  the 
prophet,  and  that  it  would  be  good  to  relieve 
the  father’s  anxious  heart. 

She  at  once  despatched  two  servants  in  the 
direction  of  Cana,  where,  as  Mirza  told  her, 
the  prophet  had  been  staying;  and  in  the 
early  evening,  worn  with  many  nights  of 
watching,  she  went  to  her  own  room  and  sank 
to  sleep  with  a  piayer  of  thankfulness  upon 
her  lips. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Antipas’s  father  had  ridden  away  from  Caper- 
naam  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  he  knew  it  was 
next  to  impossible  that  be  should  ever  again 
see  his  boy  alive.  He  urged  his  horse  forward 
as  fast  as  be  dared,  up  the  long  hills  that  lie 
between  the  Lake  and  the  village  of  Cana, 
and  it  was  not  yet  the  first  hour  after  noon 
when  he  reached  his  journey’s  end.  The  first 
person  he  met  directed  him  to  the  house  of 
Nathanael,  where  Jesus  was  lodging,  and 
Chuza  found  him  sitting  in  the  court,  with 
several  happy  children  about  him,  listening  to 
his  stories. 

The  nobleman  threw  himself  off  bis  horse, 
and  almost  falling  at  Jesus’s  feet,  he  implored 
him  to  return  with  him  to  heal  his  son.  He 
had  heard  much  of  the  kindness  of  Jesus,  and 
expected  him  to  be  all  readiness  to  help,  so 
that  it  was  with  amazed  impatience  that  he 
saw  the  prophet  sitting  still,  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  leaning  against  his  knee,  only  saying 
with  a  sorrowful  look,  “Except  you  see  signs 
and  wonders  you  will  not  believe.  ”  To  the 
anxious  father  it  seemed  cruel  that  one  of 
whom  be  had  asked  help  should  only  talk  of 
such  a  thing  as  believing.  What  he  wanted 
was  that  his  son  should  be  saved.  He  had  set 
out  to  seek  Jesus  only  as  a  last  resort,  with 
very  little  hope  that  it  would  do  any  good, 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  him  now  that  everything 
depended  upon  this  prophet  going  to  bis  boy. 
He  could  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question  of 
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belief ;  he  almost  interrupted  Jeaus  with  the 
agonized  entreaty,  “Sir,  come  down  before 
my  child  dies!” 

A  strange  expression  came  into  Jesus’  face — 
an  expression  of  great  joy  as  well  as  of  com¬ 
manding  power.  He  gazed  upon  Chuza  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  in  a  voice  so  sweet  and 
gentle  that  ^o  the  father  it  seemed  as  if  an 
angel  spoke,  “Go  back  home;  your  son  lives.” 
Like  a  great  rush  it  came  over  Chuza  that 
every  one  of  this  man’s  words  must  be  true ; 
if  he  said  the  boy  would  live,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  it.  Believe?  Yes,  indeed,  he  did 
believe,  and  with  one  look  of  speechless 
gratitude  and  trust  he  turned  and  went 
away. 

His  horse  was  tired  and  must  rest,  but  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  Chuza  was  in  the 
saddle,  hastening  down  the  steep  road  toward 
Capernaum.  The  sun  went  down  and  a  new 
day  began  before  be  had  made  half  the  dis¬ 
tance,  but  he  still  pressed  on.  Suddenly  he 
heard  the  sound  of  hoof  beats,  and  two  of  his 
own  servants  rode  up. 

“The  boy!"  he  gasped.  “He  lives!”  they 
both  exclaimed.  “Yesterday  about  the  sev¬ 
enth  hour  the  fever  left  him." 

The  very  hour !  At  one  o’clock  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  Jews’  reckoning  from 
evening  to  evening,  Jesus  had  said,  “Your 
son  lives !”  and  it  was  so.  From  this  moment 
Chuza  never  doubted  that  Jesus  was  indeed 
the  Messiah.  There  was  no  longer  need  of 
haste.  What  Jesus  had  begun  he  would  surely 
finish.  At  the  nearest  village  Chuza  stopped 
for  the  night,  and  slept  without  a  thought  of 
anxiety.  And  when  early  next  morning  he 
reached  his  house,  what  joy  to  find  the  dear 
child,  not  the  pale  corpse  be  bad  dreaded  to 
see,  but  the  same  bright  boy  he  had  been  be¬ 
fore  his  illness,  a  little  pale,  perhaps,  from 
long  confinement,  but  really  well.  And  when 
the  father  told  the  wonderful  story  to  Antipas 
and  his  mother  and  to  the  servants  who  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  door  to  hear,  what  could  they  all 
do  but  believe? 

“I  was  sure  he  was  the  Messiah,”  said  Anti- 
pas  with  a  happy  smile.  “And  I  believe  that 
he  has  saved  my  life  that  I  may  be  his  soldier 
and  servant  when  I  am  grown.  ” 

“God  grant  me  an  opportunity  to  serve 
him  !”  said  Joanna  with  streaming  eyes ;  and 
then  Chuza  rose  and  they  all  stood  with'bowed 
and  covered  heads  while  Chuza  prayed,  in  the 
words  of  the  synagogue  service : 

“Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God  and  the  God 
of  our  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God 
of  Isaac,  the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  ter¬ 
rible  God ;  the  Most  High  God  who  showeth 
mercy  and  kindness,  who  createtb  all  things, 
who  rememberetb  the  gracious  promises  to 
the  fathers  and  bringeth  a  Saviour  to  their 
children’s  children,  for  His  own  name’s  sake 
in  love,  O  King,  Helper,  Saviour,  and  Shield ! 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Jehovah,  the  Shield  of 
Abraham !” 

And  Antipas  sat  down  beside  his  parents  at 
the  noon-day  meal.  He  was  almost  too  happy 
to  eat,  so  warm  was  the  love  of  Jesus,  his 
Saviour,  in  his  heart. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  KIND  PBINCE. 

When  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  at 
tended  an  examination  in  a  Copenhagen  school 
the  other  day  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  little 
gills  was  so  confused  that  she  could  not  re¬ 
cite  her  lesson.  He  thereupon  took  her  in 
his  lap,  after  which  she  answered  every  ques¬ 
tion  correctly,  and  naively  explained  later: 
Why  the  Crown  Prince  whispered  all  the  an¬ 
swers  to  me. — Tit-Bits. 
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A  LOVXrs  SONG. 

My  little  leave*,  why  are  you  gUd? 

Answer,  quivering  little  leaves; 

Small  clapping  leaves,  so  freshly  clad 
In  a  green  world  that  never  grieves. 
Answer  me,  for  my  heart  is  sad! 

Love  God,  love  God,  they  sing. 

Gay  as  the  birds  a- wing. 

Mr  little  flowers,  what's  your  delight? 

Now  answer,  for  my  sonl  believes 
In  vonr  sweet  petals,  pure  and  white. 

Sweet  parity  no  man  deceives. 

Answer,  my  flowrets,  fair  and  bright. 

Love  God.  love  God,  they  sing. 

Gay  as  the  birds  a-wlng. 

Fresh  blades  of  grass,  yon  cheerful  seem. 
What  is  it  that  all  grief  relieves? 

Thick  ye  upsprlng,  a  fair  sunbeam 
In  your  low  stems  its  brightness  weaves. 
How  do  you  keep  that  sunny  gleam? 

Love  Gk>d.  love  God,  they  sing. 

Gay  as  the  birds  a-wing. 

The  flowers  and  grass  make  their  reply. 

With  all  their  merry  clapping  leaves. 

And  echoing  the  holy  cry. 

The  drooping  heart  its  Joy  retrieves. 

All  voices  to  their  Maker  fly. 

Love  (4od,  love  God,  they  sing. 

Gay  as  the  birds  a-wlng. 

—Constance  Hope  in  Good  Words. 


THE  HASTY  “NO.” 

FOB  MOTHEBS. 

“Mamma,  can  I  go  to  the  park  this  after¬ 
noon?”  said  the  little  girl  as  ahe  came  in  from 
school  and  put  her  books  on  the  table. 

“No,  you  can’t,”  answered  the  mother 
sharply. 

“O  please  let  me  go ;  it  is  so  pleasant.  I  did 
not  miss  a  word  in  any  of  my  lessons,  and  I 
got  five ‘extras.  ’  ” 

“I  said  ‘No’  once,  now  don’t  ask  me  again.” 

“  But,  mamma,  Jennie,  Agnes,  and  Belle  are 
going,  and  Jennie’s  aunt  is  going  with  them.” 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  not  to  tease  me?  I  said 
‘No.’  ” 

The  mother  resumed  her  work,  and  the  dis¬ 
appointed  little  girl  went  to  the  window  to 
look  out  and  see  her  playmates  going  off  to 
the  park.  Mamma  unfortunately  was  cross- 
grained  that  day.  Many  things  had  gone  con¬ 
trary  to  her  wishes,  and  she  felt  irritable. 
The  child  was  not  to  blame  in  the  least  for 
the  unpleasant  turn  in  events,  but  was  made 
to  suffer  as  an  innocent  party.  Now  there  was 
no  good  reason  why  that  child  should  not 
have  gone  to  the  park,  but  every  reason  why 
she  should  have  gone,  and  the  mother  but  for 
her  own  state  of  mind  at  the  time  would  have 
said  yes.  The  child  had  been  shut  up  in  the 
close  air  of  the  school  room  five  hours  or 
more,  had  been  very  studious,  bad  tried  her 
best  to  please  her  teacher,  and  was  happy 
in  the  thought  that  her  mamma  would  feel 
proud  to  think  her  little  daughter  had  re¬ 
ceived  five  “extras.”  It  was  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  she  went  away  upstairs  by 
herself  and  cried  real  tears  of  disappointment 
and  sorrow.  Surely,  after  all,  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  try  to  be  extra  good.  The  other  girls  i 
had  not  had  five  “extras”  that  day,  and  they 
were  going  to  have  a  nice  time  in  the  park 
notwithstanding,  while  she  must  stay  at  home. 

The  mother  in  her  unpleasant  condition  of 
mind  kept  turning  over  her  grievances,  and 
was  so  selfish  in  her  own  troubles  that  she 
gave  no  more  thought  to  the  child.  When 
she  saw  the  children  coming  across  the  street 
on  their  homeward  way.  she  noticed  they  had 
bunches  of  spring  flowers  in  their  hands,  and 
were  waving  them  before  the  window  where 
the  little  child  stood  watching.  They  were 
dividing  the  flowers  and  motioning  for  her  to 


come  out  and  get  those  they  bad  brought 
home  for  her.  Instantly  the  mother’s  better 
self  came  to  the  rescue,  but  too  late  to  make- 
that  child’s  day  happy.  “Ah  !”  she  thought, 
“I  did  not  do  right  to  keep  the  child  from 
such  a  pleasure,  but  having  said  ‘No,’  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  abide  by  it.  There  was  no 
reason  why  I  did  not  let  the  child  go.  Poor 
little  thing !  I  must  try  and  not  let  the  croes- 
grained  things  that  come  into  my  life  influ¬ 
ence  me  to  be  unjust  to  my  child.  Jennie’s 
aunt  is  so  good  and  kind  to  children  too,  and 
she  would  have  enjoyed  so  much  with  that 
outing.  How  unkind  and  cruel  I  was  1” 

O  those  hasty  “Noes.”  those  sharp,  fretful 
words  we  mothers  so  often  unguardedly  speak, 
and  all  because  things  have  not  gone  our  way, 
and  we  must  vent  our  disagreeable  state  of 
mind  on  somebody !  Thus  our  dear  little  ones 
are  made  unhappy  as  the  result  of  our  nursing 
and  making  so  much  of  our  grievances. 

It  is  deplorable  to  think  of  the  dear  children 
whose  lives  are  made  wretched  because  of  the 
troubles  of  father  and  mother — troubles  that 
they  are  in  no  wise  responsible  for.  The  in¬ 
justice  toward  children  is  something  appalling 
when  we  think  of  it.  Whatever  comes  into 
our  own  lives,  let  us  be  just  to  our  children, 
and  not  put  burdens  upon  their  hearts  which 
we  ourselves  should  bear  in  silence,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Strong  One,  who  has  promised 
to  carry  our  burdens  for  us  if  we  seek  His 
help.  Let  us  beware  of  those  hasty  “Noes” 
that  are  unmerited,  and  are  really  oftentimes 
cruel  in  their  results. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  GRACES. 

A  child  sat  alone  in  the  cottage  kitchen, 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  and  her  heart  was 
full  of  bitterness.  The  ugly  grey  cat,  that 
was  seated  with  arched  back  on  the  window¬ 
sill  making  idle  snatches  at  the  flies  which 
buzzed  in  the  sunshine,  at  last  stretched  out 
her  paws  and  began  to  rub  her  bead  against 
the  little  girl’s  cheek,  purring  softly  all  the 
while. 

“O  pussy,  pussy!  I  am  so  unhappy,”  said 
the  child,  rubbing  her  little  tear  stained  face 
on  the  grey  cat’s  shoulders.  Poor  pussy 
could  say  nothing,  she  only  drew  herself  up 
in  a  stately  fashion  and  fixed  her  large  search¬ 
ing  eyes  on  the  little  girl  and  purred  more 
loudly  than  before,  and  then  put  out  one  paw 
and  patted  gently  the  girl’s  round  red  arm. 
“  O  pussy,  pussy !  father  has  fallen  down  and 
hurt  his  foot,  Sandy  has  gone  lame,  and 
grandfather’s  so  vexed  and  grannie  too,  and 
mother  looks  cross;  and,  pussy!  you  and  I 
are  the  ones  who  do  no  good  ;  we  only  eat  and 
drink,  and  are  not  worth  our  salt — whatever 
that  means!  And  at  the  thought  of  the 
words  which  had  been  said  to  her,  and 
which  seemed  so  much  worse  because  she  did 
not  know  what  they  meant,  she  began  to 
cry  again,  till  at  last,  childlike,  she  cried 
herself  to  sleep.  As  she  slept  she  had  a 
dream,  and  this  was  the  dream  she  dreamed  ’ 

She  thought  she  saw  the  street  and  the  people 
walking  in  it;  she  saw  her  father  with  bis 
bag  full  of  tools  going  to  work ;  she  saw  her 
grandfather  driving  his  little  cart  out  to  his 
little  farm;  she  saw  her  grandmother  coming 
out  of  the  shop  where  she  had  been  buying  her 
skeins  of  thread ;  she  saw  her  mother  coming 
up  the  street  with  the  market  basket  on  her 
arm.  How  plainly  she  saw  them,  and  how 
plainly  she  noticed  how  sad  and  hard  worked 
they  seemed !  She  found  herself  wondering 
whether  they  had  ever  been  young  and 
whether  they  had  ever  had  fresh  faces ;  for 
they  seemed  so  hard-featured  and  sad-eyed 
now  that  she  could  not  fancy  that  they  had  ever 
been  children.  She  watched  them  in  her  dream 
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and  she  saw  her  father  oorae  to  the  crossing 
of  the  street  where  he  had  fallen  and  sprained 
his  ankle ;  bat  before  be  could  step  from  the 
curbstone  she  saw  the  flutter  of  a  white  skirt 
and  a  bright  faced  lady,  like  an  angel, 
stooped  and  picked  up  a  piece  of  orange  peel 
which  lay  in  the  road.  She  saw  her  father 
smile,  and  as  he  smiled  she  saw  what  be 
must  have  been  like  when  be  was  young. 

Then,  still  in  her  dream  she  saw  her  grand¬ 
father  bringing  his  little  cart  out  of  the  inn 
yard  before  he  drove  home ;  but  just  as  the 
horse  (poor  old  Sandy)  came  under  the  arch¬ 
way  a  Kly  white  hand  stretched  out  and  seized 
a  sharp  stone  which  lay  in  the  horse's  track. 
The  old  farmer  reined  up  a  moment  and  said : 
'Thank  you’  with  a  bright  face  which  looked 
no  longer  crusty.  Then  the  little  girl  dreamed 
that  she  was  away  at  the  farm  where  her 
grandparents  lived.  She  saw  the  stone  paved 
kitchen  and  the  square  table  thrust  incon¬ 
veniently  in  the  window,  and  covered  with  a 
red  table  cloth  striped  with  white  and  blue 
bands.  She  saw  her  grandmother’s  chair  near 

1  the  table,  and  in  it  was  seated — no  1  not  her 

grandmother,  but  a  white  dressed  lady  with 

1  lily  white  bands  and  she  was  using  those  lily 

white  hands  in  unravelling  the  skiens  of  wool 
and  rolling  them  into  a  ball.  When  she  had 
done  she  went  quietly  away  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  the  little  girl  saw  her  dress  flutter 
like  a  white  wing  as  she  passed  out  of  the 
door.  Her  grandmother  coming  in  at  that 
moment  went  to  the  table  and  took  a  seat  and 
put  on  her  spectacles,  and  then  she  exclaimed, 
“Well,  who  would  a’  thought  it  1  Her’s  done 
me  a  good  turn  anyway,  whoever  she  be. 
making  all  my  threads  ready  so  nice  and  con¬ 
venient.  That’s  what  I  call  real  kind.  Who 
could  a’  done  it  though?  I  believe  it’s  that 
little  puss  of  a  grandchild,  unless  it  be  an 
angel” — and  the  old  woman  too  smiled.  The 
dreaming  girl  had  never  seen  her  grannie  look 
‘  like  that  before. 

Then  the  dream  brought  the  little  giil 
!  home  again.  In  the  kitchen  was  busily  mov¬ 

ing  about  the  same  white-robed  flgure.  What 
was  she  doing  in  their  kitchen?  How  beauti 
ful  she  was  1  What  bands  and  what  a  heaven¬ 
ly  face?  Yet  what  was  she  doing?  Mending 
the  fire?  Yes,  and  dusting  the  hearth  and 
fixing  up  the  kettle  to  boil.  And  all  the 
while  she  was  talking  to  the  little  girl.  “We 
must  get  it  clean  and  tidy  before  mother 
comes  in.  She  will  be  tired  after  marketing, 
and  will  want  her  cup  of  tea.  She  does  not 
like  an  untidy  hearth,  so  we  will  polish  the 
fender  and  sweep  up  the  ashes  1”  So  she  kept 
talking ;  and  the  little  girl,  not  knowing 
whether  she  dreamed  or  waked,  could  only 
wonder  at  the  deft  and  skillful  way  in  which 
the  white  lady  worked,  and  at  the  bright  and 
cheerful  look  the  dingy  little  cottage  kitchen 
had  all  the  time.  Then  the  white  lady  seemed 
to  have  finished  and  the  little  girl  felt  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  she  heard  her  say  1 
“Little  girl!  little  girl!  there  is  plenty  to  do 
for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  hands  to 
work,  and  a  kind  heart  to  find  out  how  to  use 
them.”  “Stay,”  said  the  little  girl,  “and  tell 
me.”  But  when  she  opened  her  eyes  there 
was  only  the  ugly  grey  cat  blinking  at  her 
from  the  window-sill. 

But  an  hour  later  her  mother  came  in— 

“  Well  I  do  declare,  ”  she  said,  “  That’s  a  good 
child  you’ve  tidied  up  famously,  and  I  am  so 
tired,  I  could  fairly  cry.”  And  the  poor  woman 
sat  down  and  cried,  but  I  think  it  was  not  be¬ 
cause  she  was  tired  that  she  cried. 

And  the  little  girl  began  to  think  so  too, 

I  for  she  flung  herself  into  her  mother’s  arms 

and  said,  “O,  mother!  mother!  an  angel  did 
it  all.”  Her  mother  only  said,  “Yes,  I  think 
it  was,  and  I  think  I  know  who  the  angel 
was.”  W.  B.  Carpenter. 
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HELEN  KELLER  AT  CHAUTAUf^UA. 

While  we  were  at  Chautauqua  last  summer 
it  was  announced  one  day  that  Helen  Keller 
would  be  there  the  next  day. 

We  were  very  happy  to  hear  that  Helen  was 
coming,  for  we  bad  learned  to  know  and  to 
love  her  through  her  letters  in  the  St.  Nicholas. 

You  know  that  Helen  Keller  has  never  seen 
the  sunshine  since  she  was  a  baby,  and  at 
that  time  lost  her  hearing  and  her  ability  to 
speak.  Helen  is  now,  I  believe,  about  thirteen 
years  old,  and  has  for  some  time  been  able  to 
make  herself  understood  and  to  understand 
what  others  are  saying  to  her.  She  has  been 
for  many  years  under  the  careful  guidance  of 
her  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan.  When  Helen  was 
taught  to  speak  she  was  given  especial  in¬ 
struction  from  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Horace  Mann  Institute. 

At  ten  o’clock  we  left  the  lecturer  to  whom 
we  had  been  listening,  to  find  everyone  hur¬ 
rying  toward  the  amphitheatre.  Here,  Helen, 
Miss  Sullivan,  Helen's  teacher.  Dr.  Bell,  and 
others,  were  already  seated  on  the  stage. 

If  you  have  seen  Helen’s  photograph  you 
know  that  she  has  short  curly  hair  and  a  very 
sweet  face.  This  day  she  wore  a  pretty,  light 
muslin  gown,  with  a  bunch  of  red  carnations 
at  her  belt. 

Dr.  Bell  read  to  us  a  paper  written  by  Miss 
Sullivan,  telling  how  Helen  had  been  taught 
first  how  words  stand  for  things,  and  to  talk 
with  her  fingers,  and  later  with  her  lips. 
She  told  too  how  she  had  been  taught  to  write, 
and  how  Helen,  like  many  other  children, 
liked  history  better  than  arithmetic. 

While  this  paper  was  being  read,  I  watched 
Helen  closely.  With  a  bright  smile  on  her 
face,  she  “talked”  with  Miss  Sullivan,  touch¬ 
ing  the  palm  of  her  teacher’s  hand  with  her 
own  fingers. 

Her  motions  were  so  graceful  and  so  rapid 
that  it  seemed  wonderful  to  us  who  could  not 
“talk”  in  her  language. 

Helen  sometimes  places  her  fingers  on  the 
lips  and  throat  of  those  who  speak  to  her,  and 
in  this  way  “hears.” 

During  the  address  that  followed,  I  saw 
Helen  handling  almost  affectionately  one  of 
the  red  carnations  she  had  taken  from  her  belt. 

I  wondered  what  Helen  was  thinking  about 
when  suddenly  she  leaned  over  and  fastened 
the  flower  in  Dr.  Bell’s  button-hole.  Helen’s 
expression,  as  she  turned  toward  Dr.  Bell, 
showed  that  she  is  very  fond  of  this  good 
friend. 

After  Miss  Sullivan’s  paper  had  .been  read 
Helen  was  led  forward  and  introduced  to 
those  who  were  already  her  friends.  She 
bowed  very  sweetly  and  told  us  bow  happy  it 
made  her  to  meet  us  at  this  “Beautiful  Chau¬ 
tauqua.  ” 

Helen  has  a  wonderful  memory  and  repeated 
a  quotation  from  Emerson  after  having  heard 
this  quotation  several  days  before,  and  only 
once. 

Helen  Keller  held  a  reception  in  the  hotel 
parlord.  where  she  shook  hands  with  many 
people.  She  had  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word 
for  every  one  and  always  seemed  in  a  happy 
mood.  “A  very  sunbeam,”  some  one  has 
called  her,  and  she  herself  a  child  who  cannot 
see  the  sunshine. 

I  have  Helen’s  autograph,  written  very 
prettily.  This  was  sent  to  tue  last  year,  when 
she  was  studying  Latin  and  mathematics  in 
preparation  for  Wellesley  College. 

Helen  Keller  is,  to  me,  the  most  wonderful 
and  interesting  child  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

May  we  who  have  eyes  and  fail  to  see  Ood’s 
good  things ;  cars  and  fail  to  hear  the  sweet 
music  all  around  us ;  ability  to  speak  and  fail 
to  use  our  lips  to  show  our  love  to  the 

1 

Heavenly  Father,  learn  from  her  the  sweet 
lessons  that  her  life  teaches. 

Do  you  not  think  the  Oood  Father  expeotw 
us  to  make  good  use  of  our  talents  when  she- 
in  “darkness”  sees  so  much.  E.  R.  H. 

A  LETTER  ABOUT  A  MINISTERING  CHILD.  j 

Mg  Dear  Mrs.  Perry ; — Grandmamma  wishes-  [ 

me  to  write  and  let  you  know  about  sometbingr  jj 

sweet  to  tell  that  happened  to  her  last  week. 

She  would  write  herself,  but  she  has  the  rbeu-  ^ 

matism  in  her  right  arm  this  morning.  She-  W 

says  it  is  because  another  storm  is  coming.  1 

Grandmamma  got  into  a  cable  car  last  week  ■ 

and  it  was  crowded  full.  She  put  her  hand-  |b 

up  and  took  hold  of  the  strap,  but  she  found*  = 

it  very  hard  to  hold  on,  the  oars  go  round  the  I) 

curves  so  fast.  She  was  just  wondering  if  she  I' 

could  ride  that  way  when  a  young  girl  got  up-  t 

and  putting  her  arm  around  grandmamma  j 

helped  her  to  the  seat  she  had  just  vacated.  |: 

Grandmamma  said  that  young  girl  had  one  of  || 

the  most  beautiful  faces  she  had  ever  seen,  || 

and  she  looked  so  happy  and  satisfied  when-  l 

she  had  seen  grandmamma  safely  and  com-  L 

fortably  seated.  When  she  came  home  and  jl 

told  us  about  it,  she  said,  “I  wonder  if  that 
young  girl  reads  The  Evangelist,  and  if  she  ’ 

saw  that  article  a  few  weeks  since  on  ‘The 

Ministering  Children’  ?  You  know  there  was 
a  little  girl  in  England,  spoken  of  in  it,  who- 
got  up  in  a  car  and  gave  harseat  to  a  poor  old 
woman,  and  when  the  woman  thanked  her  the 
little  girl  said:  “I  am  one  of  the  members  of' 
the  Ministering  Children's  League.”  Grand¬ 
mamma  is  sorry  now  she  didn’t  ask  the  young 
girl’s  name.  But  she  says  she  will  never  for¬ 
get  the  sweet  face  and  the  kindly  manner  of 
that  ministering  child  in  the  cable  car.  She- 
does  hope  the  young  girl  has  The  Evangelist 
and  that  she  will  see  this  letter.  I  wish  to- 
tell  you  that  since  I  read  what  you  wrote 
about  “Ministering  Children”  I  am  trying 
with  Jesus’  help,  to  be  a  ministering  child. 

Your  young  friend,  Aqnes  G.  W - . 

Our  little  Rachel,  who  is  very  fond  of  her 
pastor,  distinguishes  between  him  and  her 
next  door  neighbor  of  the  same  name.  She- 
calls  one  Mr.  George  Brown  and  the  other  Mr. 

Presbyterian  Brown. 

A  HOME  GYMNASIUM  FOB  S5  CENTS. 

Our  Chicago  correspondent  sends  this 
item  which  ought  to  prove  valuable  to  many 
an  under-exercised  minister:  Five  yards  of 
strong  rope,  10  cents;  two  pulleys,  5  cents-  i 

each,  10  cents;  one  wooden  coat- banger,  5-  j 

cents.  One  pulley  should  be  of  the  ordinary  1 

kind,  which  has  to  be  “threaded”  with  the 
rope ;  the  other  should  be  open  on  one  side  so  i ' 

that  the  rope  can  be  slipped  in  and  out  at 
will.  Screw  the  common  pulley  into  the  cross 
beam  of  the  frame  of  your  closet  door ;  thread 
it  with  the  rope ;  to  one  end  of  the  rope  at¬ 
tach  the  coat-hanger  for  a  handle;  if  this  is 
wanting  take  a  piece  of  broom  handle  or  other 
smooth  wood ;  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope  at¬ 
tach  a  small  basket  and  fill  it  with  books, stones, 
or  what  not,  till  the  desired  weight  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Now  step  out  into  the  room  and, 
grasping  the  handle  with  one  or  both  hands, 
go  through  all  conceivable  motions,  not  only 
of  the  arms  but  of  the  entire  body.  To  get 
the  rowing  motion  screw  the  other  pulley  to 
the  floor,  out  from  under  the  first  pulley ; 
being  open  at  the  side  you  may  slip  in  the 
rope  whenever  ready  for  a  row,  and,  seated  | 

in  a  chair  or  on  a  low  stool,  you  have  a  very  | 

dose  reproduction  of  the  very  valuable  exer-  ji 

cise  obtained  in  a  row  boat.  Two  things  i| 

should  be  observed ;  first,  to  have  the  air  H 

thoroughly  fresh  in  the  room  when  exercising ;  | 

second,  to  see  that  the  rope  does  not  break  by  a 

reason  of  the  constant  wear  and  let  the  oper¬ 
ator  suddenly  fall.  During  a  morning’s  study, 
two  or  three  intermissions  of  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes  each,  spent  with  this  device,  will  bring  a 
new  glow ;  and  this  exercise,  if  persisted  in, 
will  develop  the  muscles  sensibly  within  two 
weeks. 
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Datimo  Back  to  th>  Fali,  or  Jsrusaucii. 
—  In  the  report  of  the  CommiMira  on  the  Cen- 
BUS  of  the  native  state  of  Travanoore,  refer¬ 
ences  are  made  to  the  Jews — who  number  125 
— which  are  summarised  by  the  Times  of  India 
as  follows:  “They  are  a  mere  offshoot  of  the 
Jews  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Cochin,  and, 
like  them,  are  divided  into  White  Jews  and 
Black  Jews.  The  ground  of  the  division  is 
variously  stated  by  the  fwo  parties,  who  do 
not  love  each  other ;  and  the  census  commis¬ 
sioner,  with  great  impartiality,  gives  the 
reader  both  theories  and  leaves  him  to  choose 
which  he  likes  best.  Starting  from  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  the  White  Jews  are  a  fair¬ 
looking  people,  not  differing  in  complexion 
from  European  Jews,  the  Whites  say  that 
they  are  the  lineal  and  unspotted  descendants 
of  the  Jews  who  were  driven  out  of  their 
country  by  the  Romans  in  about  the  year  70 
A.D.,  and  that  the  Blacks  are  the  descendants 
of  slave  proselytes.  The  Blacks,  on  the  other 
hand,  say  that  they  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  original  settlers.  Long  residence  in, 
and  exposure  to,  a  tropical  climate  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  change  of  color,  and  the  very  com¬ 
plexion  of  which  their  enemies  boast  is  a  sign 
that  they  are  upstarts  of  a  few  hundred  years 
ago.” 

Divorce  Statistics  in  France.  —The  French 
Ministry  of  Justice  has  only  just  issued  the 
full  returns  of  the  divorce  proceedings  up  to 
the  end  of  1891,  so  that  the  figures  for  the 
last  three  years  are  missing.  The  table,  how¬ 
ever,  is  as  it  stands,  of  considerable  interest, 
including  as  it  does  the  period  of  eight  years 
which  elapsed  since  the  measure  by  which 
divorce  was  established  in  France  became  law. 
During  this  period  the  number  of  actions  en¬ 
tered  for  divorce  was  as  follows:  188 1  (five 
months).  1778;  1886,  4640;  1886,  4581;  1887, 
6605;  1888.  6247;  1889,  7075;  1890,  7456;  1891, 
7445 ;  total,  45,822.  Out  of  this  total,  repre¬ 
senting  an  average  of  about  5700  a  year,  40,801 
suits  were  successful  and  only  2998  rejected, 
the  2528  others  being  settled  out  of  court. 
Proportionately  to  the  number  of  marriages, 
the  divorces,  which  were  only  14  per  1000  in 
1885,  increased  steadily  until  they  had  reached 
24  per  1000  in  1891,  and,  as  is  the  case  in 
England,  the  great  majority  of  divorces  are 
between  people  who  have  been  married  from 
one  to  ten  years,  though  between  1884  and  1891 
there  were  five  cases  of  divorce  between 
couples  who  had  been  married  over  half  a 
century.  Nearly  half  the  cases  of  divorce 
were  instituted  by  persons  of  the  working 
classes  (19,699),  while  8894  were  tradespeople. 
4990  people  of  independent  means.  8677  peas¬ 
ants,  2587  domestic  servants,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  are  classed  as  “profession  unknown.”  In 
22,286  cases  there  was  issue  by  the  marriage, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  causes  for  which  di¬ 
vorce  was  applied  for,  76  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  were  based  on  cruelty  and  desertion, 
only  21  per  cent,  being  for  adultery. 

In  a  conversation  with  a  contributor  to  St. 
Paul’s  Magazine,  Mr.  Comey  Grain  said:  “On 
one  occasion  when  we  were  acting  at  Weston- 
super-Mare,  an  old  lady  came  up  to  one  of  the 
ladies  of  our  company  and  said,  ‘Could  you 
tell  me,  miss,  if  there  are  any  two-shilling 
seats  left?  ’Cos  if  there  aren’t  I’ll  go  to 
church.  ’  ” 


of  volunteers  formed,  and  now  the  Christian 
element  is  as  strong  as  the  other.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  has  gained  wonderfully  ;  we  are 
proud  of  our  three  candidates  there:  Mies 
Poindexter  already  in  China.  Miss  Whitney 
on  her  way  to  Korea,  and  Miss  Burnham  still 
in  training.  Some  good,  practical  suggestions 
were  given  by  several  ladies  present,  and  Dr. 
Whitney  was  assured  of  the  warm  hearts  back 
of  her.  The  Phillips  Church  claims  her  as  its 
missionary. 

Mrs.  Rodgers  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  wrote,  De¬ 
cember  26th,  to  Miss  Hawley,  inviting  her  to 
a  cosy  chat  on  that  wintry  night.  She  said : 
Please  don  the  thinnest  and  coolest  of  dresses, 
and  bring  a  fan ;  if  you  can  also  bring  a  little 
ice,  it  would  be  most  acceptable,  and  we 
would  sit  out  on  the  tiny  front  porch  and  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  crickets.  I  wonder  whether  you 
ever  spent  Christmas  in  the  tropics?  The 
Brazilians  hardly  celebrate  at  all.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  arouse  any  real  Christmas  ex¬ 
citement  with  the  thermometer  at  ninety  de¬ 
grees  in  the  house. 

You  ask  about  the  Rio  and  Bordo  do  Matto 
schools.  They  are  about  five  hundred  miles 
apart.  I  will  try  and  gather  items  about  the 
second,  but  just  now  all  I  can  say  is  that  the 
pastor  of  that  district  is  a  most  interesting 
man,  one  of  the  most  earnest,  spiritual,  and 
hard-working  of  our  Brazilian  pastors.  Bordo 
do  Matto  means  by  the  side  of  the  woods,  so 
you  may  call  it  your  Woodside  school.  The 
Rio  school  is  in  connection  with  our  church, 
and  only  children  of  believers  attend.  It  has 
only  bad  a  year  of  existence,  and  the  year  was 
half  over  before  the  license  could  be  arranged, 
so  we  had  no  right  to  advertise  for  pupils  or 
receive  money  from  them.  The  teacher,  D. 
Maneolita  Pereira  de  Moraes,  is  a  very  lovely 
girl.  She  was  educated  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  we 
think  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  her  aid 
here. 

You  have  heard  of  my  Sunday-school  class 
of  mothers  and  babies.  It  continues  to  fiour- 
ish  and  becomes  more  interesting.  Now  we 
have  started  a  woman’s  prayer-meeting.  It  is 
something  new  for  the  women,  but  I  have 
been  surprised  and  pleased  to  see  how  much 
freedom  and  willingness  they  have  shown  in 
doing  their  part.  I  am  sure  it  cannot  but 
prove  a  blessing  to  our  own  souls  and  the 
church.  Our  hall  is  in  a  wretched  locality, 
near  the  railroad  station,  where  about  eight 
trains  stop  and  blow  off  steam  during  the 
service.  The  door  opens  on  the  street,  where 
on  hot  nights  groups  are  passing  up  and  down. 
They  stop  and  look,  and  sometimes  come  in. 
When  they  are  quiet  it  is  all  right,  but  when 
they  talk  and  laugh  it  becomes  decidedly 
wearisome. 

The  safe  arrival  in  Tripoli  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harris  and  baby  was  reported  by  Miss  Holmes, 
and  Mrs.  Dennis  told  the  good  news  of  the  re¬ 
vival  in  Beirut,  and  thirty  having  found 
Christ.  The  closing  words  of  praise  and  peti¬ 
tion,  especially  for  our  new  missionaries,  were 
offered  by  Mrs.  Schaulfier. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS; 

Wednesday  morning,  February  20th,  found 
a  good  attendance  at  the  weekly  meeting  at 
Lenox  Hall,  and  the  President  in  the  chair. 
After  reading  and  prayer  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Crossette  of  Wei  Hien,  China,  dated  December 
15th,  was  read  by  Mrs.  White.  The  annual 
meeting  had  been  held  at  Wei  Hien.  After 
speaking  of  it,  she  said  that  her  work  at  that 
station  had  been  to  give  Christian  instruction 
in  the  hospital.  She  tried  to  visit  the  patients 
daily  and  bad  found  not  a  few  willing  to  hear 
the  truth.  But  so  utterly  untrained  were 
they,  that  it  was  hard  to  get  even  the  sim¬ 
plest  teaching  into  their  minds.  Many  leave 
the  hospital  having  lost  all  faith  in  their 
idols,  and  some  of  these  believe  in  the  true 
Ood.  One  woman  told  her  in  a  most  earnest 
manner  that  this  was  the  case  with  her,  and 
that  if  she  got  well  and  was  able  to  walk,  she 
was  going  to  church.  But  she  was  very  ill  last 
fall  and  died ;  we  must  hope  that  she  went  to 
the  Father  whom  she  had  begun  to  know. 
The  class  in  New  Testament  history,  com¬ 
posed  of  nine  boys,  is  doing  well.  They  are 
all  from  the  country  villages,  and  are  now  pre¬ 
paring  for  their  examination.  Eight  boys  are 
learning  to  sing  some  songs  for  the  examina 
tion.  Little  is  known  about  the  war,  but  all 
hope  that  it  may  open  up  China  to  the  Gospel. 

The  bright  young  face  of  Miss  Whitney  was 
a  welcome  sight  in  our  meeting.  She  has 
been  for  several  years  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  as  a  medical  student,  and  now  is  ready 
to  sail  March  4th  for  her  work  in  Seoul,  Korea. 
Dr.  Whitney  will  have  charge  of  the  women’s 
ward  in  the  Royal  Hospital,  where  Dr.  Avison 
is  already  in  charge.  The  call  to  go  to  this 
particular  work  came  rather  suddenly,  as  she 
had  expected  to  have  another  year.  It  made 
her  feel  her  own  littleness  and  weakness  till 
the  thought  came  that  she  could  go  “in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord,  ”  a  precious  thought  to 
start  and  stay  with  her  for  ail  her  work.  Dr. 
Whitney  says :  The  Medical  College  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  has  seen  great  changes  in  the  last 
few  3  ears  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere.  The 
spirit  was  formerly  decidedly  anti-Christian, 
but  a  Christian  Association  was  started,  a  band 


Careful  Attention 

to  the  healthful  feedlns  of  the  cows  producing  the  milk 
received  at  our  condenseriea  is  vitally  important.  We 
rigorously  prohibit  the  uie  of  foods  not  qualified  to  pro¬ 
duce  pure,  wholesome  milk.  Hence,  the  superior  quaiity 
of  the  (lali  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 


OSlfcs  the  after-dinner  plU  and  fam- 

noocl  S  rills  Uyoathartio.  »o. 


Pure  Rich  Blood 


Is  essential  to  good  health,  because  the  blood 
is  the  vital  fiuid  which  supplies  all  the  organs 
with  life  and  the  power  to  perform  their 
functions. 

Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 

Acts  directly  upon  the  blood,  making  it  rich 
and  pure  and  giving  it  vitality  and  life-giving 
qualities.  This  is  why  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
Cures  when  all  other  preparations  and  pre¬ 
scriptions  fail. 

“I  have  tried  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  found 
it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  for  impure 
blood.  I  highly  recommend  it.”  Fannie  £. 
Prichard,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Cburcb  flbueic, 

XMLitod  By  R.  Huntlncton  Woodman. 


WHEN  NOT  TO  SING. 

An  interesting  question  connected  with  con* 
gregational  singing  was  put  to  us  a  short  time 
ago  by  a  clergyman,  who,  having  retired  from 
pulpit  work,  occupies  a  seat  in  the  pews  of  a 
metropolitan  church,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  congregation  is  regularly  exhorted  by  the 
minister  to  “stand  and  sing.”  Now  our  cleri¬ 
cal  friend  is  aware  that  he  cannot  sing  two 
notes  in  succession  and  have  more  than  one 
right,  and  here  is  his  dilemma :  Out  of  respect 
for  his  pastor,  he  feels  that  he  ought  to  try  to 
sing,  but  out  of  consideration  for  his  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  pews,  he  feels  that  he  should  not, 
and  to  ease  his  mind  he  asks  The  Evangelist 
what  he  should  do  under  these  circumstances. 

This  is  a  question  involving  taste  rather 
than  principle.  Every  one  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  join  in  the  congregational  hymns 
whether  one  has  a  fine  voice  or  not ;  but  if 
one’s  attempts  at  singing  are  known  to  dis¬ 
tract  or  annoy  one’s  neighbors,  it  would  seem 
proper  to  refrain  from  singing.  One  voice, 
even  a  very  strong  one,  would  not  make  an 
audible  difference  in  the  power  or  enthusiasm 
of  the  singing,  and  if,  by  refraining  from  the 
use  of  an  unmusical  voice,  the  worship  of 
others  is  aided,  the  unhappy  possessor  of  the 
“unruly  member”  can  consider  himself  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  church  music,  and 
worship  silently  while  others  sing. 

We  have  in  mind  as  we  write  a  painful 
memory  of  “hearty  singing”  by  a  group  of 
three  devout,  but  peculiarly  unmusical,  young 
men  who  occupied  a  pew  with  us  at  a  service 
some  years  ago  in  a  country  church.  All  had 
excellent  lungs,  and  vocal  chords  which  a  sea 
captain  or  an  auctioneer  might  have  envied, 
and  they  poured  forth  a  dissonant  roar,  in 
serene  disregard  of  time  and  tune,  which 
effectually  dispelled  all  idea  of  worship  from 
the  souls  of  their  musical  neighbors.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  congregational  singing,  but  there  are 
exceptions  to  alliules. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 


From  Luckhardt  and  Beider.  New  York : 

The  Lord  Is  Mt  Strength  and  Song,  and 
It  Shall  Cohe  to  Pass,  by  Henry  Lincoln 
Case.  Two  meritorious  anthems.  The  first  is 
without  solo  parts,  but  requires  a  male  quar¬ 
tette  to  properly  render  one  portion,  which 
while  it  can  be  sung  as  a  trio  by  oonforming 
to  certain  suggestions,  nevertheless  will  lose 
greatly  in  effectiveness.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  points,  the  anthem  is  quite  easy. 
The  second  is  written  for  baritone  and  tenor 
solo  and  chorus,  and  while  more  varied  in  its' 
character,  is  not  so  interesting  to  study  as 
the  first.  The  solo  part,  however,  is  smooth 
and  fiowing,  and  can  be  made  very  effective. 
From  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston  and  New 
York: 

As  It  Began  To  Dawn,  by  A.  W.  Lansing. 
This  Easter  anthem  has  the  merit  of  present¬ 
ing  no  difficulty  to  the  chorus  and  being  en¬ 
tirely  vocal  in  its  construction.  It  is  mainly 
choral,  but  contains  a  short  recitative  for 
tenor  and  a  soprano  solo  to  the  words,  “  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth.” 

Six  Responses,  by  E.  W.  Hanscom.  These 
are  well  written  and  suitable  for  use  after 
prayer.  They  are  quite  easy. 

Seven  Responses,  by  Wm.  Reed.  This 
group  are  of  a  slightly  greater  length  and 
difficulty  than  the  preceding. 

Fear  Not,  Ye  Seek  Jesus,  by  George  F. 
Hamer.  An  Easter  anthem  for  soprano  or 
tenor  solo  and  chorus.  The  music  is  not  hard, 
but  is  rather  commonplace  until  the  solo  part 
begins,  when  it  takes  on  a  character  which 
calls  for  special  commendation.  This  solo 
part,  with  the  quartette  which  follows  it,  is 
altogether  too  short.  More  of  this  style  of 
music  is  what  is  needed  in  our  churches.  It 
combines  dignity  with  beauty. 

Te  Deuh  in  E  fiat,  by  George  F.  Hamer. 
An  effective  and  not  difficult  setting  of  the 
ancient  hymn  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus. 
From  George  Molineaux,  New  York: 

Unison  Communion  Service  in  F,  by  W.  O. 
Wilkinson.  A  very  easy  service,  including  the 
Benedictus  qui  venit  and  Agnus  Dei,  which 
will  be  found  useful  in  Episcopal  churches 


The  second  service  of  the  Church  Choral  Union 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  21,  in  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Church.  A  most  interesting  musical 
programme  was  rendered,  the  orchestral  features 
of  the  previous  service  being  omitted,  and  in  their 
stead  prominence  given  to  the  noble  organ  recently 
constructed  for  the  church  by  Geo.  S.  Hutchings, 
It  was  a  rare  treat  to  hear  this  superb  instrument 
which  is  such  an  honor  to  AmeriOan  organ  building 
The  distinguished  leader  of  the  Choral  Union,  Mr. 
Richard  Henry  Warren,  conducted,  as  usual,  with 
taste  and  spirit,  and  the  choir  did  excellently  well. 
One  of  the  most  acceptable  numbers  was  the  Shelley 
hymn.  The  American  composer  stood  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  musical  classics  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  with  much  credit. 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb.  24th,  the  Oratorio  of 
St.  Paul  was  given  as  a  praise  service  by  the  choir 
of  the  South  Church,  New  York  city,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith.  These  praise  services 
are  of  high  musical  merit  and  have  a  truly  devo¬ 
tional  quality.  _ _ 

Mr.  Alfred  Hallam,  who  has  done  excellent  work 
in  Stamford,  Ct.,  and  elsewhere  as  a  choirleader 
and  instructor  of  music,  has  been  engaged  as  pre  ■ 
center  in  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  city. 
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Qunday  Schools  that  have 
0  just  adopted 


Laudes  Domini 
For  the  Sunday  School: 


THE  LOCATION  OF  IHE  CHOIR. 

Apropos  of  the  position  of  the  choir,  to 
which  we  alluded  in  last  week’s  Evangelist,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  what  is  said  by 
John  Spencer  Curwen  in  bis  chapter  relating 
to  the  management  of  choirs  in  the  second 
volume  of  Studies  in  Worship  Music.  He 
writes  “As  to  the  position  of  the  choir,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  defy  fashion  and  prefer  the  old  place 
in  the  west  gallery,  where  they  can  be  heard 
and  not  seen.  ■  .  .  The  custom  in  many  non¬ 
conformist  churches  of  having  a  small  gallery 
for  org  m  and  choir  immediately  behind  the 
pulpit,  is  still  worse  than  that  of  a  chancel 
choir.”  Mr.  Curwen  then  quotes  from  an 
American  paper,  which  says,  in  part:  “It  has 
some  advantages,  if  the  congregation  alone 
are  to  be  considered,  but  some  of  these  are 
lost  after  the  music  has  ended  and  the  choir 
and  organist  are  pilloried  in  front  of  the  pews 
to  listen,  if  they  can.  while  they  study  the 
back  of  the  pastor’s  head,  and  to  disturb  oth¬ 
er  listeners,  if  they  must  confer  with  one  an¬ 
other,  by  whisperings  and  dumb  show  on  the 
next  piece  they  are  to  sing. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  pastor?  .  .  .  He  must 
sit  with  the  cascade  of  harmonies  pouring 
upon  the  back  of  bis  bead,  his  ears  splitting 
with  musical  effects  not  designed  for  four  feet 
distances,  bis  nerves  sorely  tossed  and  torn  by 
waves  of  sound  that  batter  his  sensorium. 
What  kind  of  preparation  is  this  for  one  who 
is  to  take  with  him  into  deep  and  earnest 
thoughts  of  eternal  things  the  congregation 
before  him?” 


with  small  choirs. 

From  John  J.  Hood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  : 

Hy^mn  Songs,  for  Sunday  schools  and  young 
people’s  meetings.  Dew  Drops,  for  young 
singers.  These  are  both  collections  of  the 
lightest  class  of  Sunday-school  music. 

MORE  MUSICAL  INVITATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  invitations  which  came  to 
us  last  week  from  some  of  the  leading  cathe¬ 
dral  organists  in  England,  we  are  very  happy 
to  say  that  Dr.  George  Garrett,  the  accom¬ 
plished  professor  and  composer  of  Cambridge 
University,  sends  a  most  cordial  letter  of  invi¬ 
tation,  in  which  he  says,  that  although  at  the 
time  of  the  Church  Music  Tour’s  visit  the  Uni¬ 
versity  will  be  in  vacation,  he  hopes  to  be  able 
to  give  the  visitors  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  musical  features  of  that  great  centre  of 
English  culture.  We  have  also  received  a  very 
courteous  invitation  from  the  prominent  organ 
building  bouse  of  William  Hill  and  Son,  Lon¬ 
don,  saying  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  party  at  their  works,  and  shall  show 
them  whatever  may  be  of  interest  in  the 
process  of  organ  manufacture,  as  exemplified 
in  England. 

The  interest  which  the  tour  has  aroused 
abroad  shows  how  important  the  visit  looks 
to  those  who  are  identified  with  the  best  or¬ 
gan  and  choir  work,  and  indicates  with  what 
hospitality  the  tourists  will  be  received  all 
along  the  route.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the 
personnel  of  the  party  will  well  deserve  so 
friendly  a  welcome.  'Those  who  are  adding 
their  names  to  the  list  are  among  the  truly 
representative  American  musicians. 
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February  28, 1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Easter  Anthems.  Fifty ^two  Organ  'Talks. 


Beach,  firs.  H.  H.  A.  Allelulia  I  Christ  is 

Risen  I . $0. 16 

Blumenschein.W.L.  Hosanna  to  the  Prince  .16 
Bunnett,  E.,  Mus.  Doc.  Christ  our  Passover  .16 
Button,  t1.  Elliot.  Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen  .  12 
Foote,  Arthur.  Christ  our  Passover.  .  .  16 
Hamer,  Q.  F.  He  is  Risen  1  .  .08 

Fear  Not  Ye  Seek  Jesus,  .  .12 

Hanscom,  E.  W.  Exalt  Him,  all  ye  People,  .16 
Lansing,  A.  W.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn,  .  .20 

Lynes,  Frank.  On  the  First  Day  of  the 

Maker,  F.  C.  Awake  Up  My  oiory,  .  .16 
S&arston,  Q.  W.  Break  Forth  Into  Joy,  .16 
Schnecker,  P.  A.  Jesus  Lives  I  No  Longer 
Now, . 12 


Welcome,  Happy  Morning, 

Wlrtz,  Conrad.  Why  Seek  Ye  the  Living,  .  16 
Complete  Catalogue  of  Eaater  Music  sent  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 
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First  20  Lessons  for  Violin  Playing. 

Twoezoeedingly  yalnsbleworksfor  Violin  stodenta 
prepared  by  the  eminent  yirtooeo  Leandro  Cam- 
panarl.  Price  of  each  book  11.50. 
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By  W.  B.  B.  Mathews.  To  be  pnbllsbed  in  four  vol- 
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'Z’BCXa  O'OECZr  0XZT7X1.0»  oo. 
Olaelasatl,  Mew  York,  Chicago. 


EASTER  SELECTIONS 

tor  1895  containing  Carols  and  BesponaiveBeadlnga. 
Price  5  cents,  postpaid. 

RESURGAM  - 

A  service  of  Song  and  Beadlngs,  bjH.  it.  P AIMER. 
Price  5  cents,  postpaid. 

CANTATAS; 

‘‘Flower  Praise'*.. (20  cte)  ‘‘Festival  of  the 
Flowers’*  (30  ote)  “Underthe  Palme”  (30  o) 

HIISIPII  IflSITHD  lor  March  will  conuin  Enster 
nUdiuAL  llollUn  AathcM  Price  isceau. 
Send  tor  our  complete  list  of  Easter  Music. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI.  NEW  YORK,  CHICASO. 


IwOVK’S  ANSWER 

is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  new  song  for 
concert  or  parlor,  by  Sydney  Brown. 

UAIAI'TO  TRAIN 
nUVY  MY  VOICE, 

A  series  of  articles  with  lessons  for  dai- 
Ijr  practice,  by  Frederic  W.  Root,  the 
highest  authority  on  Voice  Culture  in 
the  United  States. 

This  song,  and  others ;  these  articles, 
and  others,  appear  in  the  March  num¬ 
ber  of 

The  Musical  Messenger. 

Subscribe,  and  be  in  ‘‘The  Musical 
Messenger  Singing  Circle."  It  costa 
you  only  |1.00  per  year. 

Fillmore  Bros.,  Publishers, 

Bible  House,  New  York.  Siztb  St.,  dadBaatt. 

The  Mutical  Metienger  is  a  live  musical 
monthly  containing  the  musical  news, 
original  articles,  and  new  sheet  musie 
for  piano,  organ  and  voice. 


By  the  Chalnaan  of  the  flasic  CouMBlitee. 

‘‘If  Farrand  &  Votey  could  build  an  organ  to  do 
credit  to  this  country  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition,  as 
they  did.  they  can  build  a  satisfactory  organ  for  us,” 
said  one  of  the  committee,  and  he  made  a  formal  mo¬ 
tion  to  give  them  the  contract. 

In  support  of  his  motion  he  said:  “Their  specifica¬ 
tions  are  certainly  more  specific  than  those  furnished 
us  by  any  other  builders,  and  give  us  clearer  and 
more  definite  ideas  as  to  what  we  are  to  receive  for 
our  money.  They  have  a  large  factory  with  every 
needful  appliance  and  facility  for  doing  good  work. 
They  make  every  part  of  the  organ  themselves,  and 
can  therefore  insure  that  it  will  be  exactly  right  in  every 
particular.  Their  own  patents  and  those  they  control 
cover  the  latest  and  best  methods  and  details  in  organ 
construction.  Their  ability  to  produce  fine  instru¬ 
ments  has  been  well  demonstrated  in  their  numerous 
organs,  ranging  from  the  great  Columbian  Organ, 
now  at  the  University  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  to  scores  of  small  organs  in  as  many 
churches.  In  quality  of  tone,  action,  and  durability 
their  small  organs  are  of  the  same  high  order  as  their 
larger  ones.  This  shows  that  they  never  slight  their 
work,  and  that  we  will  receive  what  they  promise — a 
first-class  instrument,  of  fine  musical  quality,  and  with 
the  best  appliances  for  rendering  it  most  effective  in 
actual  use.  I  am  willing  to  pay  the  small  amount 
that  they  ask  more  than  the  others,  whose  propositions 
are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory,  to  be  insured  that  we 
will  get  what  we  want,  and  which  we  are  promised, 
and  be  free  from  disappointment  and  annoyance  in 
the  future.” 

Another  member  remarked:  “We  want  a  first-class 
instrument,  and  we  cannot  get  such  an  one  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  class  price,  and  are  not  likely  to  get  it  at  all  from 
a  second-class  builder,”  and  he  seconded  the  motion. 

The  committee  unanimously  decided  to  give  Far¬ 
rand  &  Votey,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  contract  to  build 
the  organ,  and  Mr.  Levelhead  was  instructed  to  close 
the  matter  with  them. 


THE  GOSPEL  CHOIR 
No.  a- 

By  Banket,  McGranahan  and  Stbbbinb. 
Contaiotn|r  the  latest  Aiithems,  Quartets,  Duets,  Sacred 
Songs  and  Cnoinses,  by  tbe  authors. 

Will  be  Issued  February  35tb. 

Price:  Paper  Covers,  38c.  per  copy,  postpaid;  *8.00  per 
dozen;  Board  covers,  14.80  per  dozen;  Cloth,  $6.00  per 
dozen,  by  express,  not  prepud. 

THE  BICUOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

70  Eatt  9th  8t.,  Hew  York.  215  Wabash  Aut.,  Chicago. 


JOHNSON  &  SON, 

Church 

Organ 


Builders 


Westfield,  Mass. 

- m - 

'Fhla  flrzxi  bullda  orsana  for  dlvlxie  wor.' 
•blp.  'I'bey  are  of  auperlor  tone  and  flnlab 
and  eznbodyr  all  Impro-vementa  of  practi¬ 
cal  value. 

Send  for  opeeifleatione  and  prieee,  and  Hat  of  over 
eight  hundred  organa  built  by  thie  firm. 


niiller  &  Abel, 

(Lat*  of  tht  Rooouvalt  Orgsn  Works) 

HAKBBS  OF  FIBST-CLASS 

.  ORGANS 

362  to  372  SECOND  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 

Send  Tor  vatatogue. 


Preiiii  Giitars,  Maodoliiis,  Baojos  &  Ylollis 

iONLY  $5  FOR  EITHER.  fM 

Tb«M  ioitniBMnu  hav*  rM«lY«d  btchMt  tm 
award  fbr  Too*,  Klolab  aad  Malarial,  and 
retail  for  ^l.W,  bat  la  ardar  ta  UMroagblv  ■ 
iatrodaoa  tbam  la  taarj  laealltv,  wa  «ul  ■ 
wU  a  Haltad  noabtr  at  abara  prtoa.  8im«  RL 
pllflad  loatmator  ftwa  wltb  avarT  laatra' 
maatwhaa  aash  aaeoMpanlaa  ardar.  Alaa/^E^L 
«aot  C.  O.  D..  with  prlvllaca  of  axamlDlDir./  V  ■ 
THE  MDSlOAls  GUIDE  PUB.  CO..!  ■  ■ 
UImImbaUs  O.  Laraaat  Maaarn  la  tka\H^H 
U.  8.  lUoatratad  Cataiocaa  Mr  la.  atamp. 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN. 
Concert  Organist.  Choral* Conductor. 

AddroM,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

^a~Corro,pondenc.  wliu.-.od  In  rtgvd  to  Th.  Evang.lltt'i  Church 
Muuc  Tour  to  Europo. 


The  Membership  of  The  Evangefisf  Organ 
and  Choir  Tour  is  fast  fiiiing  up.  You 
shouid  appiy  prompt  iy  if  you  think  of  going. 
Six  weeks:  S300. 


SOLE  MANUFACTCBEK8, 

WILCOX  &  WHITE, 


MERIDEN;  CONN. 

O 


Out  of  the  Experimental  Workshop 
into  the  Arena  of  Unequivocal 
Triumph!  ®  ®  @ 

The  Symphony  • 

%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%% 

Host  Fascinating  and  Delight¬ 
ful  riusical  Instrument  of 
Modem  Days! 

QOOD  MUSIC  BANDS 

at  your  bock  and  caii. 

NEW  MUSIC  WEEKLY. 


OM  EXHIBITION 


New  York  aty.  Symphony  P^nrs,  123  Flft^h  Av. 
Boston,  Mass.,  .  .  468  Washinaton  Street. 

Httsburgh.  Pa..  .  •  ^  8  reel, 

ancinnati,  O..  .  .  28  West  Fourth  Street. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  .  .  «7  Monroe  Avenue. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  .  119  East  Bsltimor**  Street. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  .  •  296  ^It on  Street. 

Troy.  N.  Y ,  .  .  864  Bro(tdw»y. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  • 

Krusas  City  Mo..  .  206  West  Ninth  Street. 

nSS^I^ds-Lr  .  .  Wl  Cat  id  Street 

Wilmington,  Del..  .  .  J10M»  ket  Street. 

Portlsa.Me.,  .  • 

Mexico  City,  •  Calle  Caden*,  No  8. 


Bepresenbtd  generaUy  by  the  leading 


DAILY  AT  O 
Chicago,  ni.,  . 
PhiUdelphia,  Pa., 
Sian  Francisco,  Cal.. 
Washington,  D.  C., 
Atlanta,  Ga.. 
Newart ,  N.  J., 
LonisviUe.  Ky.,  . 
Dallas,  Texas, 

San  Diego.  Cal.,  . 
Stockton,  CaL, 
Pittsfield.  Mass., 
Madras.  India, 
MontreaL  Canada 
Seattle.  Wash., 
Music  Dealers  in  aU 


.  176  Wabash  Av. 

.  .  1806  Chestnut  Street. 

,  Rooms  12-14  Flo<  d  Building, 
.  826  Penna.  Avenue. 

.  68  Peachtree  Street. 

667  Broad  Street. 
.  622  Fonr'  h  Avenue. 

281  Main  Street. 
.  1060  Fourth  Street. 

.  266  Main  Street. 

75  North  Street. 

2868  St.  Cathertns  Street 
1018  Second  Street 

Stettons. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Febroaiy  28,  1898. 


Cbuccb  Construction 
anb  equipment. 


“  When  we  menu  to  build. 

We  lint  eurrey  the  plot  nod  draw  the  model ; 

And  when  we  eee  the  figure  of  the  house, 

Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  its  erection ;  « 

Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability. 

What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offlres,  or  at  least,  desist 
To  built  at  all  f”  2  Henry  iv.  1-8. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  SITE. 

*Iii  considering  the  choice  of  a  site,  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  once  arises,  What  are  the  present  and 
future  wants  of  the  neighborhood  T  In  the 
city,  where  land  is  so  valuable,  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  find  a  suitable  location,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  area  is  governed  by  building  reg¬ 
ulations  as  to  frontage  lines.  The  church 
should  be  situated  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
center  of  the  population  to  be  provided  for. 
not  on  a  high  or  steep  hill,  but  slightly  ele¬ 
vated,  to  secure  good  drainage.  Avoid  a  low- 
lying  plot,  with  its  costly  expenditure  on 
walls  to  raise  the  building  to  the  required 
level  above  the  roadway. 

Schools,  lecture,  and  assembly  rooms  should 
not  be  placed  under  the  church,  as  they  are 
not  only  unhealthy,  but  from  want  of  natural 
light  a  constant  source  of  expense;  another 
objection  is  the  number  of  steps  required  for 
access  to  the  main  fioor  level  from  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  more  important  still,  from  the 
street. 

Irregularly  shaped  sites  produce  artistic 
groups  of  buildings,  and  often  the  most  con¬ 
veniently  planned.  A  site  nearly  square  is 
preferable  to  a  long  and  narrow  one,  and  a 
corner  is  easiest  of  access.  If  near  main  thor¬ 
oughfares,  with  the  noisy  sounds  of  various 
forms  of  tralfic,  care  should  be  taken  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  buildings,  to  avoid  disturbance. 

With  regard  to  aspect,  the  front  facing  east 
or  west,  with  the  sides  to  the  north  and 
south,  proves  to  be  the  best  arrangement, 
both  as  to  light  and  external  effect ;  a  sunless 
front  looks  gloomy  and  repellant. 

The  necessary  size  for  a  site  depends  nat¬ 
urally  not  only  on  the  number  of  people  which 
the  church  is  intended  to  seat,  but  on  the 
question  whether  they  are  all  to  be  seated  on 
the  fioor  area,  or  whether  a  portion  are  to  be 
put  in  galleries.  Also,  what  further  buildings 
besides  the  church  are  required,  such  as  Sun¬ 
day  school,  class  and  assembly  rooms T 

A  lot  100  ft.  deep  by  75  ft.  wide  would  allow 
ample  accommodation  for  800  to  1,000  adults, 
but  as  before  stated,  restrictions  as  to  frontage 
lines  may  reduce  the  available  area.  The 
space  required  for  every  sitting  varies  from 
seven  to  ten  superficial  feet,  and  includes  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  lobbies,  and  vestries. 
For  schools,  six  to  seven  superficial  feet  is 
generally  sufficient  for  each  child,  the  length 
of  seat  for  each  adult  being  twenty  inches, 
for  each  child  fourteen  inches.  Seats,  where- 
ever  possible,  to  be  three  feet  from  centre  to 
centre,  and  not  less  than  two  feet,  nine  in¬ 
ches  ;  for  children,  twenty-eight  inches  is 
necessary. 

The  information  required  by  an  architect 
for  the  designing  of  a  church  is  much  the 
same  in  all  cases :  A  plan  of  the  site,  with  the 
dimensions,  levels,  and  the  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  location  and  depth  of  sewers  and 
drains,  frontage  lines,  number  of  sittings  re¬ 
quired.  vestry  and  school  accommodation,  and 
above  all,  whether  the  building  is  to  be  planned 
with  due  regard  to  future  extension.  In  the 
next  paper  will  be  considered  the  question  of 
arrangement  and  style.  J.  H.  B. 
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dictates  that  you  use  materials  when  paint¬ 
ing  that  you  know  something  about.  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  and 
have  been  the  standard  for  years.  You 
know  all  about  them ;  if  you  don’t  your 
painter  does.  To  make  sure,  however,  ex¬ 
amine  the  brand  (see  list). 

For  colors,  use  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure 
White  Lead  tinting  colors  ;  they  are  the  best 
and  most  permanent;  prepared  expressly  for 
tinting  Pure  White  Lead.  Pamphlet  and 
color-card  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


BETTER  THAN  AN  ENDOWMENT. 

The  question  of  utilizing  a  site  for  religious 
purposes  on  the  principles  now  in  favor  in 
business  architecture,  to  which  we  referred 
last  week,  is  one  that  naturally  interests  archi¬ 
tects.  Referring  to  this  matter  during  the 
week,  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  New 
York  said  that  the  subject  presented'some 
serious  difficulties  apart  from  any  questions  of 
taste.  The  walls  of  a  high  building  must  be 
proportionately  strong,  and,  in  cases  where  a 
very  large  auditorium  occupied  the  lower 
fioors  of  a  high  building,  thus  necessitating 
long  girders,  it  would  become  a  question 
whether  the  expense  and  trouble  of  construc¬ 
tion  would  not  equal  the  price  of  additional 
area.  Then  again,  the  use  of  the  elevator 
presupposed  a  reasonable  continuance  and 
evenly  divided  ebb  and  fiow  of  visitors.  The 
use  of  such  an  apparatus  had  not  been  found 
convenient  for  churches,  hails,  or  theatres 
where  the  people  came  and  went  in  a  body  ;  it  is 
true,  be  added,  that  church  construction  is 
swinging  away  more  and  more  from  mediaeval 
conditions.  We  are  discarding  many  principles 
of  construction  which,  in  former  ages,  were 
identified  with  the  idea  of  public  worship. 
But  bow  far  may  we  safely  go  in  the  opposite 
direction,  towards  a  secular  style  of  structure, 
which  would  suggest  to  the  worshipper  his 
week-day  routine? 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  carry  up  the  walls  of  a  church  edi¬ 
fice  so  as  to  accommodate  a  series  of  apart¬ 
ments  adapted  for  institutional  purposes,  leav¬ 
ing  a  court  in  the  centre,  by  means  of  which 
light  and  air  could  be  provided  for  the  main 
auditorium.  This  might  meet  the  question  of 
utility  without  detracting  from  other  requi¬ 
sites,  indispensable  in  a  structure  of  this  sort. 

It  also  was  suggested  that  a  building  of  this 
type  would  solve  pecuniary  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  where  city  mission  and  reformatory  work 
must  be  carried  on  within  a  crowded  area. 
Thus  a  city  mission  chapel,  with  rooms  lor 
light  Christian  work  of  one  sort  and  another, 
might  be  accommodated  in  a  building  embrac¬ 
ing  sufficient  stores  and  office  rentals  to  insure 
its  self-support.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  dormitory  and  boarding  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Judson  Memorial  Church  building 
go  far  towards  providing  that  notable  enter¬ 
prise  with  necessary  funds.  Could  not  this 
idea  be  adopted  more  generally  in  our  great 
cities?  Better  even  than  an  endowed  church, 
possibly,  is  one  that  is  self-supporting  by 
means  of  this  or  some  similar  application  of 
sound  business  principles  to  its  support. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manager 

TKOr,  X.  T.,  and  XEH  TOBK  CITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


KKi.iTMiirainnYrMlBl'iMOHE.  MA 


We  earnestly  invite  discussion  upon  all 
problems  involved  in  church  erection,  decora¬ 
tion,  and  equipment,  in  the  interest  of  the  beet 
attainable  results  in  our^  church  buildings. 
Those  having  such  work  in  charge  are  re¬ 
quested  to  communicate  with  us  regarding 
new  ideas  developed  in  connection  therewith. 
Such  as  would  seem  helpful  to  others,  we  will 
take  occasion  to  lay  before  the  Church  at 
large. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  work  entited,  “Me¬ 
chanical  Heating  and  Ventilation  ”  by  M.  C. 
Huyett.  It  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in  beating 
and  ventilating  large  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
These  are  viewed  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
and  the  results  of  the  examination  are  given 
in  concise  statements,  often  in  tabular  form. 
The  application  of  the  principle  evolved  is 
clearly  set  forth  and  the  proposition  well  es¬ 
tablished  that  “satisfactory  and  economical 
beating  and  ventilating  apparatus  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  proportion ;  when  correctly  solved,  suc¬ 
cess  is  certain.”  Proper  heating  and  venti¬ 
lating  are  as  much  problems  of  sanitary  engi¬ 
neering  as  of  architecture.  Success  can  only 
be  reached  by  the  conjoined  skill  of  experts 
at  both— a  fact  which  Mr.  Huyett  assumes  as 
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Luncheon  Muffins  ^ 

(Miu  Puloa’t  recipe) 
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Lunch  Parties,  t 


Our  cookbook  tells  you  how  to  nuke  ^ 
them.  A  copy  mailed  free  on  receipt  A 
of  stamp  ana  address.  ^ 

Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co.,  ? 

It  Fulton  St,  New  York.  9 


February  28,  1895. 


WOMEN'S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Parsons  was  leader  of  the  Tuesday 
prayer-meeting,  who  directed  thought  to  the 
precious  promises  of  Qod’s  Word,  especially 
the  Lord’s  covenant  to  be  a  “Shield”  to  His 
people— to  Abram;  to  Moses,  “the  Shield  of 
thy  help”;  to  David,  “His  truth  shall  be  thy 
shield  and  buckler”;  through  the  prophets  to 
the  “shield  of  faith”  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  following  interesting  letter  had  been 
received  from  a  worthy  Mexican  evangelist 
supported  by  the  Woman’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  Antonio  Jose  Rodrique,  who  is  labor¬ 
ing  among  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado: 
“During  the  quarter  I  have  visited  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  Indian  houses  and  thirty- five 
Mexican  families ;  have  distributed  two  Bibles 
and  two  Testaments.  Gospels,  catechisms,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  religious  tracts. 
Conversing  with  seven  Navajo  Indians  who 
know  nothing  about  God,  they  told  me  that 
their  people  are  the  descendants  of  one  man 
and  one  woman  who  came  out  of  a  hole  on  a 
big  mountain.  Boxisquin  Charles  had  an  idea 
of  God  and  of  a  time  when  the  world  was 
destroyed  by  water,  only  one  man  and  one 
woman  escaping  in  a  launch ;  that  every 
mountain  was  covered  except  Montezuma 
Mountain,  where  the  launch  rested.  Charles 
thinks  much  and  conducts  his  ranche  affairs 
with  skill.  I  worked  hard  to  make  him  my 
friend,  and  succeeded  by  giving  him  a  suit  of 
ray  best  clothes.  He  comes  to  my  house  fre¬ 
quently,  and  attends  the  services  whenever  he 
is  in  the  Reservation  on  Sunday.  My  friend, 
Aquila,  was  born  at  Colendo,  New  Mexico, 
and  was  baptized  when  a  child  by  a  priest. 
Having  lived  some  time  among  the  Utes,  he 
thinks  that  he  ought  to  be  baptized  with 
water  again.  I  have  promised  to  teach  him 
the  duties  of  a  Christian.  I  have  hope  of  re¬ 
ceiving  one  Mexican  family  into  the  church 
soon. ” 

Life  among  the  Indians.  A  very  primitive 
outing  is  described  by  Miss  McCarroH  of  the 
Park  Hill  Mission.  Indian  Territory,  a  drive 
of  four  hundred  miles  with  a  party  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  lady  teachers  to  Guthrie,  Oklahoma, 
to  attend  a  synodical  meeting.  Two  nights 
the  party  were  obliged  to  camp  out:  Having 


Ridox’s  Food  combines  the  two  requisites  of  high  na- 
tritive  value  and  perfect  digestibiiftr  as  no  other.  If 
not  sold  by  your  dr^gist  write  Woodrich  &  Co.,  Mrs., 
Palmer,  Mass. 


no  tents  or  covered  wagons,  the  ladies  slept  in 
the  hacks  in  their  cloaks,  while  the  gentle¬ 
men  kept  up  a  large  fire  to  ward  off  malaria. 
One  clergyman  proved  himself  an  excellent 
maker  of  coffee  as  well  as  sermons. 

Miss  Mathessays:  “The  country  is  still  in  an 
unsettled  state.  As  we  were  driving  out  from 
Tahlequah  one  evening,  some  drunken  fellows 
came  rushing  after  us,  yelling  and  shouting 
like  demons.  They  passed  us,  then  waited 
and  watched,  giving  us  another  warm  recep¬ 
tion.  They  probably  only  meant  to  frighten 
us,  but  the  music  of  whistling  bullets  is  not 
especially  soothing  to  the  nerves.  ” 

Alaska  Hydah  Mission :  It  happened  that 
some  of  the  girls  were  so  disobedient  as  to  call 
for  severe  reproof.  All  but  one  of  the  bright¬ 
est  girls  expressed  penitence,  but  at  sundown 
Lelah  came  running  to  her  teacher,  saying: 
“The  Bible  says  we  must  ask  to  be  forgiven 
before  the  sun  goes  down  I”  then  bursting  into 
tears  exclaimed,  “Oh,  me,  my  heart  is  so  full 
of  sin  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  I” 

“Progressive  Christianity,”  Foreign  and 
Home  Missions,  was  the  topic  chosen  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Presbyterian  Union,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  February,  by  that  prince  of  God 
among  men,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon  of  Boston; 
topics  to  which  his  best  thought  and  master¬ 
ful  energies  had  been  given.  But  he  heard 
the  reveille  of  heaven  and  kept  the  supreme 
appointment  ere  the  day  for  the  little  gather¬ 
ing  came.  Who  can  count  the  glorious  retinue 
of  works  for  the  King  that  followed  him  into 
His  presence?  The  subjoined  statement  indi¬ 
cates  something  of  his  spirit  and  work  for 
Christ : 

The  Clarenden-street  Baptist  Church,  Bos¬ 
ton,  gave  in  1893,  $20,000  to  Foreign  Missions, 
while  the  church  expenses  were  less  than  $10,- 
000.  A  collection  for  Foreign  and  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  is  taken  every  Sunday  morning  in  the 
year,  and  the  pastor  keeps  the  subject  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  people.  A  special  week  of 
prayer  is  set  apart  in  April,  preceding  a  spe¬ 
cial  offering,  “In  which”  the  pastor  said,  “we 
meet  together  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
to  pray  that  the  people  may  have  their  hearts 
drawn  out  to  give  for  the  work  of  evangeliz- 


Bedaced  Bates  Authorised  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Boad 
to  the  West  and  South  West,  March  5th  and  April  2, 
account  Home  Seekers’  Excursion.  Ask  your  near¬ 
est  railroad  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information,  or, 
n/|.trggg  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  28  Exchange 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ing  the  word.  I  preach  on  the  subject  the 
Sunday  before  the  collection  is  to  be  taken, 
and  then  put  the  responsibility  of  giving  upon 
the  people,  refraining  from  all  special  solicita¬ 
tion  or  urging.  ” 

“That  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of 
them  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit 
the  promises.” 

Much  valuable  and  interesting  information 
in  addition  to  the  above  can  be  found  in  our 
organ,  “The  Home  Mission  Monthly,”  price 
50  cents.  Send  for  it  to  No.  68  Fifth  Avenue. 


The  Late  Mb.  Fhoude’s  Illness.— The  cer¬ 
tified  cause  of  Professor  Froude’s  death  was 
“Abdominal  carcinoma— exhaustion. ”  About 
two  months  before.  Dr.  Webb,  of  Kingsbridge, 
detected  after  a  careful  examination  a  slight 
growth,  which  he  diagnosed  as  of  a  cancerous 
nature.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  the 
patient  asked  what  was  wrong,  and  on  being 
told  he  was  very  ill,  replied  that  he  knew 
that,  but  wanted  to  be  informed  what  was 
really  wrong.  Dr.  Webb  cautiously  responded 
that  there  was  a  slight  growth,  which  might 
not  prove  specially  dangerous ;  whereupon 
Professor  Froude  observed,  “I  quite  under¬ 
stand ;  you  mean,  you  think  I  have  cancer.” 
Dr.  Webb  said  there  was  the  danger  that  the 
growth  might  prove  cancerous,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  remarked,  “I  see,  you  believe  I  have 
cancer.  Webb,  if  my  time  has  come  I  shall 
not  complain ;  I  have  had  my  innings.  ”  At 
about  the  time  when  the  professor  showed  a 
slight  improvement  Dr.  Webb  saw  him,  and  he 
asked  whether  it  was  likely  he  would  be  able 
to  go  back  to  his  work  again.  On  hearing 
that  this  was  impossible,  he  said,  “If  that  is 
the  case  I  do  not  wish  to  live.  ” 


The  best  lamp  in  the  world 
X  is  bad  enough,  if  you  put  a 
wrong  chimney  on  it.  You 
want  the  “Index  to  Chim¬ 
neys.” 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  for  it — free. 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 
glass. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOVB  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  yoar  paper,  or  the  wrapper.  Is  an  address- 
label.  The  flanres  alter  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  your  snhs  rlpilon  Is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  yonr  paper  and  see  ii  anythlox  is  due 
Thb  Evamokust.  II  so  ulease  remit  the  amount  to 

rHSEVANUEMST 

83  Union  Square  N  Y.  aty. 


LUnBAQO— LAHE  BACK. 

From  the  ChrUtian  InteBiaeneer,  Dee.  It,  189i. 

The  Intelligencer  can  vouch  for  the  following 
strong  testimonal. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Dickenson  of  114  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn, 
save  she  has  used  Electropoise  for  the  list  two  months 
with  remarkable  results.  For  five  years  and  over  she 
has  suffered  from  lnmi>ago  or  lame  bark,  and  bad  con¬ 
sulted  the  best  medical  skill  in  Brooklyn  without  ob¬ 
taining  permanent  relief.  Her  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  wonderful  cures  that  were  advertised  as  having 
been  effected  with  the  Electropo^se,  which  induced  her 
to  purchase  one.  She  ba«  no  w  used  the  insirnment  two 
months,  having  followed  directions  implicltlv,  and  is 
thoroughly  cured  without  having  used  any  medicine 
Whatever. 


Oxygen 
HOME  CURE 
Without  riedicine. 

Often  Cures  Gases  Beyond  the  Reach  of 
“the  Best  Medical  Skill  in  Brooklyn.  ” 


Descriptive  Book  to  any  Address  by  mail  for  the  asking. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO.,  Sl?pEE?SN“?T*RWKEvf!: 
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The  New  Loan  and  Business. 

The  Buccess  of  the  sabscription  for  the  new 
Oovernment  loan  indicatea  at  once  the  thor¬ 
ough  confidence  in  our  national  credit  and  the 
vast  amount  of  unemployed  money  awaiting 
investment  even  at  the  lowest  rates.  The 
books  had  not  been  opened  more  than  twenty 
minutes  before  the  loan  was  subscribed,  and 
fifteen  times  over!  Those  who  were  so  fortu 
nate  as  to  obtain  the  securities  at  the  price 
offered  are  already  able  to  realize  a  premium 
equal  to  a  year  and  a  half’s  interest. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  same 
results  would  have  attended  a  popular  sub¬ 
scription  under  less  judicious  auspices.  The 
syndicate  which  came  to  the  help  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  enormous  resources,  and  also, 
what  is  equally  essential,  unquestioned  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  loan  markets  of  the  world.  The 
very  fact  that  the  loan  was  in  the  custody  of 
these  capitalists  was  of  itself  a  guarantee  of 
the  highest  value,  and  must  be  considered  as 
an  important  element  in  the  notable  success 
of  the  undertaking.  Nevertheless,  in  the  light 
of  the  result,  we  are  justified  in  the  belief 
that  had  the  Government  appealed  directly  to 
the  people,  a  popular  loan  would  have  been 
successful  and  a  large  amount  of  money  saved 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  success  of  this  project  should  have  a 
tonic  effect  on  the  money  market  in  general. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  results  have  already 
been  wholesome,  though  the  failure  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  to  pay  its  usual  dividend 
has  operated  as  a  counter  influence.  It  is, 
however,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  this  railroad, 
which  was  honestly  built  and  which  is  hon¬ 
estly  administered,  that  it  has  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  pass  its  dividend  rather  than  issue  one 
based  on  a  fictitious  situation.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  result  is  disagreeable,  no  doubt,  but  the 
railroad  will  gain  in  the  long  run  by  this  hon¬ 
est  course. 

Business  in  general  cannot  be  said  to  have 
improved  much.  During  the  week  some  of 
the  great  iron  concerns  have  shut  down,  or 
have  given  notice  tnat  they  are  about  to  do 
so.  This  will  bring  distress  to  a  large  number 
of  workingmen,  and  is  ominous,  because  the 
iron  trade  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  reli¬ 
able  barometer  of  industry  that  we  have. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seeiii,  the  laboring  men 
of  this  city  have  chosen  this  time  to  )>recipi- 
tate  another  strike  on  “sympathetic”  lines, 
under  which  building  activities  are  being 
brought  almost  to  a  standstill. 


l^iuauclaX. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guarante«d 
Farni  Mortaases 
OFTHK 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

IS  TKARS'  EXPBRIKMCa. 
Send  far  descriptive  pam¬ 
phlet. 
omccs : 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

BaUlttBdK.,PliUa. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  Good  Investment. 


n 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Keal  Estate  in  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problera  solved  ^  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Kverj  Invtwtur  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  'Weatem  Beal  Kstete 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  equal  la 
impnrtiuice  to  a  grent  modem  invention. 


Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Associatiom, 
Lawrence.  Kansas. 


Against  Western 
^  Mortgages, 

have  your  friends 

S  warned  you  ? 

If  so,  what  do  they 
advise  ? 

Our  pamphlet  may 
help  you  do  your  think¬ 
ing.  It  explains  our 
securities  and  is  sent 
free. 

The  Provident 


Trust  Co. 


45  Milk  St., 
Boston,  Mass- 


No  19  East  16th  Street 


WE  offer  a  liniitel  amount  of  Guaranteed  7< 
Onmulative  Preferred  Stuck,  which  shows 
steady  and  increasina  profits  (earninK  enough 
to  pay  Hi  on  its  Common  Stock).  Inter¬ 
est  paid  semi-annaally.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  _ 

LAWRENCE  8.  MOTT  A  CO.. 

11  &  13  William  Street,  New  York. 


February  28,  1895. 


United  States  Trust  Coipany 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  deiiository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors.  Administrators,  or  Trusiees  of  Estates. 
Keligions  and  Benevolent  institatious.  and  Individual, 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  tor 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  Ctoorge  Bliss,  Vlce-Pre» 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES* 

Sahusl  Sloan.  Wm.  Rockbfbllhl 

D.  Willis  Jambs,  Albzandbh  E.  Orr, 

John  A.  Stbwart,  Brooklyn.  < 

John  Uarsbn  Rhoades,  William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 

Gbobob  Bliss,  Gustav  H.  SeawAB. 

WiixiAM  Libbby,  Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn, 

John  Crosby  Brown,  Gbokob  F.  Vibtok, 

Edward  Cooper.  Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 

W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jambs  Stillman. 

Charles  S.  Smith,  John  Claflin. 

John  Phelps,  Daniel  Lord. 
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KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 

120  Broadway,  -  New  York. 


A  LETTERS  ISaUBO  FOR 

qbnbral  trsvblbrb. 

BANKING  OP  AVAILABLB  IN 

BUSINB8S  i-rkcrk|.r  ^*"^8  OF 

TnAN8ACTBD.  CKCLII  I  .  TNB  WORLD. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  new  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  bny  and  sell  all  flrstclass  Invest-  I  vi  V'ocf  TllPni 
ment  Secnrltlcs  for  enstomers.  We  re-  All  1  CoUlIlv/m/ 
ceive  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers’  Cor- 
porations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  imi 

vpraL'le  terms,  and  make  collection  of  kTCVtss  susv/o. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

U1  collections  and  issue  I'ommerclal  and  Travellers' 
Oredit  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


V/^ll  OAM  Rapidly  and  Safely,  with  small  in- 
■  vestment' in  Wall  Str-et.  Call  or 

M/VKE  write  AUSTIN,  SHAW  &  CO.. 
K  •  M  M  Stockbrokers,  60-R'.i  Broadway, 

IVI O  N  C  T  New  York  City.  Exchange  mem- 
members.  Highest  references. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  25c.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 


,§jcXto0X  giuject0rg. 


kCHEBMEBHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
I  Oldest  and  best  known  lu  U.  S. 

'  Established  1K5.5. 

3  East  Uth  Street,  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  w£m^n. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Couises.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


DllnUrunil  r.UHULIIII  •  ti-<n  of  young  women. 
Buildings  nnsurpiised  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Spteial  aUetUion  given  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Jten-ts. 


New  York. 


2d  door  weet  from  Union  Square. 


C.  A.  STARR, 

INVESTMENT  SECARITIES, 

Omaha,  Neb. 

The  very  best  investme<'t8  are  First  Mortgages  carefully 
selected.  They  can  be  secured  only  through  Individuals. 
White  fob  pamphlet.  Holders  of  loans  negotiated  by  com¬ 
panies  now  out  of  bnslness  can  secure  reliable  service. 

TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE. 

BEFEHENCES.— Any  Bank  or  Presbyterian  Pastor 
In  Omaha;  C.  W.  Hare.  Philadelphia;  Passumpslc  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 


SURE  MONEY. 


and  optional.  Year  comtnences  Sept.  12,  iw4.  Apply  to 
MiM  IDA  C.  ALLEN.  PtmoipaL  Bradford.  Maaa, 


Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

EAabllahed,  1793.  103d  Year  begins  Aug.  14.  1895. 
1788  MaJ.  R.  BINGHAM,  Snpt.  1880 


Nutlet.  New  Jersey. 

The  Misses  Timlow.  Hom°''S‘for 

girls,  In  a  charming  snbarban  vil'age.  Quiet,  family  life. 

Address  MISS  E.  W.  TIMLOW. 


Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Xf rtn  Hall  Day.  Boarding  and  College 
I  lieSLUn  nail,  Pr.r»ratory^hool  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  glris. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tileston. 


Houghton  Seminary 

For  Young  Women,  affords  best  facilities  for  scholar¬ 
ship,  culture  and  sound  moral  training  amid  pleasant, 
healthful  surroundings.  College  preparatory. 

A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.  H.  Clinton,  N.  T. 


New  York.  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  chauST°%ystem‘ 

distinct  trom  the  Reading  Circle,  offers  the  regular  College 
curriculum  or  special  college  and  preparatory  conrsea  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  corresimndence  with  professors 
in  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels.  Executive  Secretary. 


Kef  England  conservatory  of  Mnsio. 

(TAe  Leading  Conservatory  of  Amerina.) 
Founded  by  Dr,  6.  Tourjlie.  Carl  Faelten,  Director- 
Send  for  Prospectus,  givingfull  information. 
Frank  W.  Hale.  General  Mgr,,  Boston,  Mats. 


NO  RISK  WHATEVER. 


BY  PURCHASING  PBIVTTjEOES  OB  OPTIONS  SIGNED 
BY  MEMBEB8  OF  THE  ITEW  YORE  BTOCE  EXCHANGE 
And  having  them  intelligently  worked  by  me. 

Send  lor  Pro.peclu.  to  ^  BARNARD,  Banker, 

Out  of  town  lyusiness  solicited.  60-62  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS  Bought,  Sold  and  Carried 
on  Margin. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

38  Union  Sooare.  New  York. 


HKNKY  M.  FIBIiD,  O.D.,  Editor. 
HBNBY  B.  ELLIOT.  PabllBlier. 


Terms  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  S1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber,  EM ve  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Axii  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

Subscribers  who  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Advertising  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  mosey  or¬ 
der,  post-ofttce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


Entered!  at  the  Pntttofflce  at  New  York  as  se«md-elass 
man  matter. 


NOTICES. 


PBESBITEBIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  hold  an  adjourned 
meeting  at  tue  chapel  of  the  First  Church,  Fifth  Ave., 
cor.  lltTi  street,  on  Monday.  March  4th,  at  8  P.M.  A 
full  attendance  is  important.  Gbo.  W.  E’.  Birch.  S.C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  in  the  First 
Waid  Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  8th  at  7.30  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.C. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

The  Architectural  League. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  now  oi>en  in 
Now  York  City  is  that  of  the  Architectural  League,  in 
the  exquisite  new  building.  No.  215  West  67tb  street. 
New  Yorkers,  or  those  visiting  the  city,  cannot  smnd  an 
hour  more  pleasautiv  or  with  greater  profit,  intellec- 
tually,  than  to  attend  this  exhibition  and  see  for  them¬ 
selves  what  the  artists,  architects  and  sculptors  have 
been  doing  ibe  past  vear.  Visitors  will  also  have  an 
opportunltv  of  seeing  abat  di’ection  the  building  im¬ 
provements  of  the  city  and  country  bave  been  taking. 

Business  Promoters  Moving  Up  Town. 

Following  the  law  of  progress  np  Manhattan  Island, 
that  enterprising  firm,  Herbert  Booth  King  &  Bro.,  are 
about  to  remove  from  lower  Broadway  to  32  East  23(1 
Street,  opposite  the  new  Metropoliian  Life  Insurance 
Co.’s  building.  They  retain  tbetr  down  town  office  as  a 
branch  It  may  not  lie  known  that  the  bonse  have  de¬ 
veloped  quite  a  publishing  and  printing  business,  in 
which  they  handle  every  kind  of  circular  and  publish 
the  very  successful  periodical,  “Fashions.”  These  facil¬ 
ities  enable  them  to  give  special  attention  to  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  attractive  advertising  matter. 


A  Helpful  Boston  Advertising  House. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  when  many  large  advertisers 
are  mapping  out  their  year’s  work,  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  put  them‘-e  ves  in  communication  with  tbe  old 
«8tablisbed  a.-iverUsing  agency  of  Pettinglll  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  for  estlm  tes  and  other  assistance. 


Do  You  Have  Asthma! 

If  yon  do,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  tbe  Kola  plant, 
found  on  the  Congo  river.  West  Africa,  Is  reported  a 
positive  cure  for  tbe  disease.  The  Kola  Importing  Co., 
1164  Broadway,  New  Yors,  have  such  faith  la  tbu  new 
discovery,  that  they  are  sending  nut  free,  by  mail,  large 
trial  cases  of  Kola  Conipouud  to  all  sufferers  from 
Asthma,  who  send  their  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card.  Write  to  them. 


DEATHS. 

Williamson.— At  Cleveland,  O.,  on  Monday,  Feb.  4th, 
Mary  E.  Williamson,  widow  of  the  late  Samnel  Wllliam- 
aon,  aged  80  years. 

Potter.— At  Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  Jan.  8th,  1895,  Samuel 
Hartshorn  Potter,  aged  86  years  and  two  months.  Born 
In  Cooperstown.  N.  Y.  “He  kept  the  faith — he  ‘fought 
the  good  fight*— before  many  witnesses.” 

Tucker.— At  Norwich,  Conn.,  Feb.  11th.  Abiah  Bel¬ 
lamy,  widow  of  Denison  B.  Tucker,  aged  89  years. 

Putnam.  ■  In  the  City  of  Bnffilo,  F’ebmary  19th,  1895, 
Kate  F.  Wright,  wife  of  James  O.  Putnam,  in  the  60th 
year  of  her  age. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24t.hW8rd.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office.  No.  East  23d  Street. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Rochester. — A  revival  of  much  interest  has  been 
in  progress  in  tbe  four  Baptist  churches  of  this  city, 
viz:  the  First  and  Second  and  the  Lake  and  the 
Park  Avenue.  For  several  weeks  now  these  meet¬ 
ings  have  bean  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Wharton  and 
Barron,  accepted  evangelists  in  that  body,  from 
Baltimore.  They  have  wrought  weU,  two  of  the 
above  churches  being  constantly  occupied  and  well 
filled.  A  large  number  have  also  expressed  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  services  and  confessed  their 
hope  in  Jesus.  It  is,  however,  something  new  in 
Rochester  for  evangelists  to  confine  tbelr  efforts 
within  the  lines  of  a  single  denomination.  This 
was  not  the  method  of  Finney,  of  Hammond,  and 
others  we  might  name. 

Hornellsville.  —  Sunday,  Feb.  17th,  was  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Deems,  Ph.D.,  at  the  First  Church.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  a  commodious  and  comfort¬ 
able  manse  has  b^n  built,  at  an  expense  of  $4,5U0. 
A  rich-toned  and  beautiful  Odell  organ,  costing 
$2,80(1  has  been  erected.  Tbe  people  have  contrib¬ 
uted  for  congregational  purposes  $^,530,  and  toward 
benevolent  objects  a  total  of  18,627,  of  which  $1,384 
was  given  to  Home  and  $1,116  to  Foreign  Missions. 
Two  Hundred  and  ninety-four  persons  have  united 
with  the  church,  160  of  whom  came  in  on  confession 
of  faith  in  Christ.  The  net  gain  In  members  is  100. 
Tbe  church  has  been  united  and  industrious,  and 
has  advanced  all  along  the  line.  Tbe  outlook  for 
tbe  future  is  bright,  and  pastor  and  people  give  tbe 
glory  to  God.  M. 

Binghamton.— Mr.  D.  J.  Sutherland  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  the  Floral  Avenue  Church,  and  Mr.  G.  B. 
Swinnerton  to  the  New  Berlin  church.  Both  are  sen¬ 
iors  in  Auburn  Seminary. 

Burdett. — This  church  is  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
(jreorge  D.  Meigs. 

Medina.— The  Rev.  Alfred  T.  Vail  of  Hammonds- 
port,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  received  and  accepted  a 
hearty  call  to  this  church,  and  expects  to  begin  his 
hibors  there  about  the  first  of  April. 


Irritation  of  the  Throat  and  Hoarseness  are 
imuiediateiy  relieved  by  ''Broum'a  Bronchial  Troches." 
Have  tiicm  always  ready. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Latin  Poetry. 

By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  series  to  which  belong 
Mr.  Stedm.in’s  “Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,”  and 
Professor  Jebb's  “Classical  Oree.  Poetry.  It  treats  ad¬ 
mirably  tbe  varions  kinds  of  Latin  poetry  and  the  most 
characteristic  Latin  poets. 

Stories  of  the  Foot-Hills. 

By  Margaret  C.  Graham.  16mo,  $1.25. 

Stories  of  Southern  California,  which  have  grown  out 
of  Mrs.  Graham’s  unique  surroundings  and  careful  ob¬ 
servation,  and  which  possesses  much  variety,  vigor,  in- 
derendence,  and  strong  portrayal  of  character. 

Half  a  Century  with  Judges 
and  Lawyers. 

By  Joseph  A.  Willard,  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Civil  Court,  Boston.  16mo,  $1.26. 

Mr.  Willard  has  enjoyed  a  very  extended  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  legal  fraternity  in  Bnst  n,  and 
has  produced  a  book  of  varied  interest.  He  gives  his 
reminiscences,  which  cover  a  long  term  of  years  and  a 

f’leat  numb'  r  of  distinguished  persons;  also  a  large  col¬ 
ection  of  anecdotes  of  tbe  leading  lights  of  the  Boston 
bench  and  bar. 

The  Continuity  of  Christian 
Thought. 

A  Study  of  Modem  Theology  in  the  Light  of  History. 
By  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Theological  School,  Cambridge.  New  Edition, 
with  a  Pmace  and  a  full  Index.  12mo,  gilt  top, 
$2.00. 

A  singnlarly  noble  booh.— Christian  Union,  New  York. 
Sold  bv  oU  Booksellers.  Sent,  fOLt%.i.id,  ty 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


Travelling  companion  or  invalid  Nurse.— a 
lady  o  middle  aue,  thorough  rnlture.  and  much  for¬ 
eign  travel,  executive  ability,  would  like  to  take  charge 
of  young  or  invalid  ladies  to  whom  a  sea  voyage  and 
change  of  climate  has  been  recomuiended.  Highest  ref* 
erences  given  and  required.  Address  “J,”  care  of  The 
Evangelist. 


Mardt  Gras  Festival,  at  New  Orleans. 
Reduced  Rates  to  the  Mardi  Gas  Festival,  at  New 
Orleans,  will  be  in  effect  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  Feb.  25th  and  26th.  Inquire 
of  nearest  railroad  ticket  agent,  or,  address  F.  J. 
Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  23  Exchange  St.,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

bv  placing  a  cabinet  of  “  Passmores  Selected  Parlor 
Shells”  in  yourllbrary, sitting-room,  parlor  or  office. 

These  shells  are  all  selected,  and  tbe  finest  in  the  world. 
Among  them  is  the  Mother  of  Pe«rl,  the  Orange  Cyprea 
the  Tent-shells,  etc.  Thousands  of  tbe  most  refined  per¬ 
sons  In  the  world  have  some  of  these  shells  in  th.ir  homes 
and  many  have  told  me  that  the  longer  they  gaze  at  their 
beautiful  changing  colors  the  more  they  learn  to  love 
them. 

If  you  do  not  wish  a  cabinet,  we  put  them  up  in  sets  of 
twelve,  fifteen  and  twenty  different  varieties,  packed 
securely,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  to  different  parts 
of  the  world,  with  perfect  safety. 


Send  for  price  list 

8 com  73 
quare,  Hew  Yorlt  City 


nd  exaniine  at 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

J EBSEY  Cnr.— An  Uvanoeltet.— The  Rev.  Thomas 
Houston,  tbe  blind  preacher,  has  been  dismissed 
from  the  pastorate  of  tbe  John  Knox  Church.  He 
will  devote  himself  to  evangelistic  work,  to  which 
he  is  well  suited. 

OHIO. 

St.  MARY’S.— The  Rev.  T.  R.  ()uayle  of  Roann 
(Muncie  Presbytery)  has  acceptra  a  call  to  this 
church,  and  will  shortly  enter  upon  the  work. 

INDIANA. 

Converse.— The  Rev.  M.  H.  Pearson  has  resigned 
the  pastoral  charge  of  this  church. 

Montpelier.— Fred.  W.  Willman,  a  senior  in 
McCormick  Seminary,  will  upon  graduation  take 
charge  of  the  church  at  this  place. 

IOWA. 

Dubuque.— A  Large  Offering.  —  The  Dubuque 
Daily  Tel^aph  of  Feb.  18  says:  “Sunday  morning 
the  Rev.  Elliott  W.  Brown  preached  a  vigorous 
sermon,  setting  forth  the  needs  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  At  tbe  conclusion  of  his  dis¬ 
course  baskets  and  cards  were  passed,  and  when 
the  amounts  were  counted,  the  total  was  found  to 
reach  $2,000.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  in  Dubuque  only 
nine  months,  and  he  has  made  a  great  record,  not 
only  as  a  preacher  of  power,  but  has  ia«'atiated 
himself  into  the  hearts  and  pocketbooks  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church.  As  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  remarked  this  morning,  he  has 
succeeded  in  raising  more  money  for  improvements 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  nine  months 
than  had  been  raised  before  in  twinty  years.  The 
church  is  enthusiastic  over  the  man  and  his  work.” 
The  above  article  gives  but  a  faint  outline  of  tbe 
work  of  the  Rev.  hniiott  W.  Brown  during  his  few 
months  of  pastorate  here,  and  but  a  slight  bint  of 
tbe  enthusiasm  be  inspired  last  Sunday  morning. 

WISCONSIN. 

Prairie  du  Sac.— The  Rev.  Frank  N.  Barrett, 
pastor  of  this  church,  is  sorely  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Feb.  7th.  The  Rev.  Newtou  Barrett, 
father  of  the  Prairie  du  Sac  pastor,  is  spending  the 
winter  with  him,  after  missionary  labors  in  Iowa 
City  and  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


((  That's  the 
Duxbak 
Rainproof 
Binding. 

It  keeps 
skirt  edges 
dry  and  whole.’ 


One  of  the  ^ 
famous 


Biaa 
Velveteen 
Skirt  Bindings. 

A  set  of  the  S.  H.  i  M."  immature  figures  show¬ 
ing  the  latest  Parisian  costumes,  with  Booklet  on  "  How 
to  Bind  the  Dress  Skirt,"  mailed  for  10c.  in  stamps. 
Address 

**  5.H.&  M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


SATIN-EDGED 

CHALLIES. 

We  desire  everyone  to  see  our  very  large 
stock  of  fine  all*wool  Challies. 

A  wide  range  ot  new  patterns,  in  Floral, 
Crepe,  and  Cheviot  effects.  Quantities 
ot  petite  designs,  expressly  tor  Children. 

Broad  satin  stripe  Challies.  Satin- 
edged  Challies— this  their  first  year. 

Our  first  quality,  all-wool  Challies,  35 
cents  per  yard;  same  grade  sold  last  year 
at  60  cents  per  yard. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  Sk  11th  STREET. 

NEW  YORK 


i 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


February  28, 1895. 


THE  WAEDEN8B8  IN  NOBTH  CABOUNA. 

A  matter  of  special  interest  at  the  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  was  the 
address  of  Rev.  M.  Soulier,  from  the  Walden- 
sian  Colony  in  Burke  county  of  that  State. 
This  gentleman,  in  accurate  and  elegant  Eng¬ 
lish,  which  was  rendered  more  attractive  by 
his  foreign  accent,  presented  the  Christian 
greetings  of  the  Waldensian  Synod,  and  then 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  colony  under  these 
three  heads: 

(1.)  Why  have  we  come  here?  (2.)  What  do 
we  expect  to  do?  (3.)  Our  present  condition. 
From  this  interesting  address  it  was  gathered 
that  the  band,  which  was  sent  out  because 
of  overcrowding  population  in  the  Vaudois 
valleys  and  attracted  to  our  country  by  the 
love  of  religious  and  civil  freedom,  is  in  some 
present  distress.  A  poor  soil  with  new  condi¬ 
tions  of  climate  and  farming  has  resulted 
naturally  in  poor  crops.  A  temperate,  indus¬ 
trious,  God-fearing  people,  they  will  soon 
adapt  themselves  to  their  new  surroundings 
and  become  thrifty  farmers.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  it  was  the  common  sentiment  that  some 
help  should  be  extended  to  them — in  the  way 
of  alive  sympathy  and  encouragement.  There 
are  fifty  families  in  the  colony,  containing  218 
persons. 


flEALTH 


IAlma.Michigail 

The  climate,  the  water,  the  physi¬ 
cians,  the  management,  the  sur¬ 
roundings —  everything  at  The 
ALMA,  makes  it  pre-eminently  the 
place  for  those  who  are  seeking  bet¬ 
ter  health.  If  you  wish,  we  will  send 
you  a  handsome  book  free,  which 
will  give  you  descriptions  of  The 
ALMA,  show  you  scenes  at  ALMA, 
give  you  routes  and  rates,  and  tell 
you  what  others  think  of  The  ALMA. 
THE  ALMA  SANITARIUM  CO. 

Alma,  Mich. 


Insurance 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit: 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“Naw  York.  Sept.  28. 1883.’' 

E.  8.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  Supt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Kitchen 


Knowledge  is  Economy.  * 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Extract  of  Beef  is  an  expensive 
luxury.  Like  anything  else,  if  it’s  not  good,  it  is  dear  at  any  price. 

But  ^  ^  ^  A 


Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 
Eighty-third  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jan’y,  1895. 
SCHMABT  OF  ASSETS. 

OiMlilBBtiiki, . 8410.496  19 

BmI  Ertsto, .  1,666,573  17 

United  SUtM  Stocki,  (Market  Vnlne)  -  1,463,876  00 

Bank,  Trut  Co.  and  Bailroad  Btocka  and  Bondi, 

(Market  Valne),  ....  3,618.607  60 
Stete  and  Olty  Bonds,  (Market  Valne),  -  813,914  94 

Bonde  A  Mortgagee,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Eitato,  519,894  34 
Loans  on  Stooks,  psysble  on  demand,  -  •  126,100  00 

Preminms  nnooUected  and  in  hands  of  Agents,  604.853  iS 
Interest  dne  and  aoorned  on  1st  Jsn.,  1894,  46  624  22 

_  89  169,836  64 

LIABIUTIKS. 

Oath  Oaritel, .  83,000  000  00 

BeserreFreminm  Fnnd,  ...  4,360,789  CO 

Beserre  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  olsims,  -  720,119  76 

■stSnrplns,  ...  .  1,070,427  78 

_  89,169,836  54 

DANIEL  A.  HEAliD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  f  vloe-PreeldentB. 

WILLIAM  U  BIGELOW,  I 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  f  Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  I  .  a.,.,....,,.... 
AREUNAB  M.  BURTI8.  '  Secretaries. 


will  save  you  many  an  anxious  thought,  provide  the  basis  for  many 
a  pleasant  meal  and  effect  a  veritable  economy  in  your  household 
expenses.  For  instance,  here  are  a  few  receipts.  Your  own  ingenuity 
will  suggest  a  hundred  others. 

Plain  Soup  Stock. 

To  two  and  one-half  quarts  of  water  add  one  ounce  of  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef,  one  medium  sized 
onion,  (our  cknres  stuck  in  the  tame,  one  carrot  the  size  of  two  eggs,  one  turnip,  and  one  root  of  stalk 
me  bay  leaf,  and  one  even  tabletpoonful  of  salt  Boil  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
Strain  out  the  vegetables  and  use  the  stock  as  a  foundation  for  all  soups  and 


five  minutes  on  a  slow  fire.  Strain  out  the  vegetables  and  use  the  stock  as  a  foundation  for  all  soups  and 
sauces.  Two  quarts  will  be  the  result  of  this  preparation,  as  the  one  pint  of  water  will  evaporate  during 
the  process  of  cooking. 

Consomme. 

Use  less  water  or  more  Extract  than  for  plain  soup  stock.  To  two  quarts  of  water  add  the_  ingredients  as 
above,  and  proceed  in  the  same  way.  The  result  will  be  one  and  a  half  quarts  of  very  rich  soup  stock, 
so-called  Consommd.  One  quart  of  Consommd  will  serve  four  persons. 

Beef  Tea. 

Half  an  ounce  of  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef;  melt  in  one  pint  of  water,  add  a  trifle  of  salt,  boil  up; 
chop  up  one  ounce  of  lean  b^f,  let  the  same  draw  ten  minutes  in  the  stock  before  serving. 

V^etable  Soup. 

Cut  up  in  pieces,  half  an  inch  square,  a  carrot,  a  turnip,  a  parsnip  and  one  head  of  cabbage  and  fry 
them  in  one  ounce  of  butter.  Heat  up  one  quart  of  soup  stock  as  above,  put  the  fried  vegetables  in  the 
soup  tureen,  add  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  pour  over  the  hot  stock  and  serve. 

Julienne  Soup. 

Cut  the  vegetables  in  strips  one  inch  long,  twice  as  thick  as  a  match,  and  proceed  as  for  vegetable  soup, 
adding  one  ubiespoon  of  green  peas,  one  Ubiespoon  of  string  beans  cut  in  diamond  shape  and  parboiled, 
pour  over  them  one  quart  of  Consommd  and  serve. 

Armour  &  Company  issue  a  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles” 
which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Send  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  to 


A  YEBT  POPULAB  OFPEB. 

A  large  number  of  oar  Babecribers  haye  already  availed 
themselves  of  the  extraordinary  offer  of  Rand.  McNally 
and  Oompany's  Atlas  for  $2.60;  or  the  Atlas  with  a 
year’s  snbecrlption  for  $SJ9i.  Send  a  poetal  for  farther 
particnlars  t  The  w»*nsroIist  38  Union  Sqnare  N.  Y. 


Armour  &  Company,  Chicago, 


iiliiijIBjiiUiiiiij 
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THE  EVANGEIT8T. 


SI 


at  heat  hotels,  and  everything  the  very  best. 
riKS  to  (fingiand,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Central 


S.  PARIS, 


Motets. 


NOTES  ON  XAPUI  SVOAB  IKAKINO. 

Timothy  Wheeler  of  Vermont  thus  write# 
in  the  American  Agricultarist : 

Often  we  sugar-makers  have  orders  for  pure 
maple  sugar  or  syrup.  The  word  pure,  as 
applied  to  maple  sugar  or  syrup,  is  used  in 
several  senses.  From  a  ohemioal  standpoint, 
none  of  our  sugar  is  pure.  A  chemist  can  so 
purify  cane  or  maple  sugar  that  it  will  be 
perfectly  white,  %  having  no  taste  but  sweet 
ness.  The  two  sugars  will  be  so  nearly  alike 
that  even  by  a  chemical  analysis  no  difference 
can  be  discovered.  But  when  we  have  an 
order  for  pure  sugar  we  understand  they  want 
sugar  that  has  not  been  adulterated  ;  that  is, 
maple  sugar  free  of  glucose  or  anything  else 
that  might  be  added  to  it  to  cheapen  it  so  as 
to  increase  profits.  Careless  handling  of  sap, 
allowing  foreign  matter  such  as  leaves,  twigs, 
bark,  etc  .  to  get  into  it,  will  injure  the 
sugar  both  in  fiavor  and  color. 

But,  when  sap  is  boiled  directly  from  the 
tree,  with  no  foreign  matter  added,  we  call  it 
pure  sugar.  This  sugar  may  have  all  grades 
of  color  and  fiavor,  depending  on  various  con¬ 
ditions  and  surroundings.  The  same  man 
with  the  same  fixtures  cannot  make  the  same 
grade  of  sugar  year  after  year  from  the  same 
trees.  Occasionally  there  is  a  sugar-place 
from  which  no  first-class  sugar  can  be  made 
in  any  year.  Soil,  altitude,  climate,  tempera¬ 
ture,  inclination,  etc.,  together  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  vary  quality.  The  colder  a  sugar 
season  is  the  nicer  is  the  grade.  In  warm 
sugar  seasons,  ice  should  be  kept  in  the  stor¬ 
age.  Trees  standing  in  black,  rich,  mucky, 
moist  soils  always  give  us  a  dark-colored  sap, 
from  which  a  dark  sugar  results,  yet  the  sugar 
is  pure  from  the  sugar  maker's  standpoint. 
The  same  tree  will  not  make  the  same  grade 
of  sugar  every  year.  In  the  year  1892  there 
was  one  week,  in  the  midst  of  the  sap  season 
that  was  very  warm,  so  that  we  got  but  very 
little  sap,  and  the  syrup  and  sugar  made  after 
that  bad  a  peculiar  tang  disliked  by  all.  I 
have  never  seen  an  attempt  made  to  explain 
what  caused  the  tang.  I  can  conceive  of  only 
one  cause,  the  sap  partially  changed  to  a 
sourness  from  the  warmth  of  the  timber. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
Opposite  Grace  .Church,  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“There  la  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
n  a  public  bouae,  and  which  insenaibly  draws  yon  there 
as  often  as  von  turn  vour  face  toward  New  York.” 

HYQEIA  .  HOTEL, 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Vir^nia. 


HOTEL 

Every  modera  improvement  known  to  science.  Pertect 
cnislDe  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
States,  cieod  for  bcK>k  and  rates. 


THE  IRVINGTON,  Atlantic  city,  N.  J. 

On  the  Beach,  Elevator,  steam  heat,  filtered  water, 
son  parlor,  billiard  and  mnaic  rooms. 

CHAMBERS  A  HOOPES. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  institution  for  the  tborouKhly  effective  and  perfectly 
scientific  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tamora,  and  all  maliK- 
nant  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  knUe. 

We  have  never  tailed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U.  S.  Census  for  one  year^  1880,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  our  Sanatorinm  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DBS.  W.  E.  BBONN  A  SON  North  Adsai,  Nats. 


“Persons  who  want  to  escape  from  the  rigors  of  a 
Northern  winter,  cannot  find  a  more  agreeable  Southern 
resort  than  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfoi  t.  Va. 
The  climate  in  this  locality  is  delightful.  i»  atmivtely  frte 
from  malaria,  and  the  air  is  balmy  and  fvH  of  hf e-giving 
ozone.  The  hoose  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  in  the 
country,  and  the  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrmge- 
ments  are  perfect.  The  cuisine  is  first-class  In  every  de¬ 
tail,  and  embraces  every  delicacy  of  land  and  sea  food. 
The  social  attractions  of  the  place  are  manifold,  and 
music  and  dancing  are  among  the  features  that  add  to 
the  charms  of  this  model  hotel,  for  people  who  are  in 
search  of  health  and  recreation.”— (From  Boston  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Oazette. 

F.  N.  PIKE.  Manager. 


GREEN  COVE  SPRINGS 


lands  will  make  finer  grades  than  those  on 
lower  lands.  The  poorer  soils,  and  light  in 
color,  on  stony  and  ridgy  land,  are  the  best 
for  flavor  and  color  in  sugar.  Sugar  maples 
should  never  be  fertilized  for  sugar  or  syrup. 
In  proportion  as  we  manure  a  tree,  we  darken 
the  product  and  lessen  the  maple  fiavor  which 
is  so  much  desired.  I  know  of  cases  where 
brine,  tan-bark  and  hog  manure  have  been 
placed  on  one  side  of  trees,  and  the  sap  on 
that  side  could  not  be  used.  Tbe  more  scat¬ 
tering  trees  are,  so  much  more  and  sweeter  is 
the  sap,  but  the  trees  will  be  shorter-lived. 

We  believe,  says  another  writer,  those  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  a  good  sugar  bush  can  make  it 
pay  better  for  the  labor  required  than  most 
farm-work  does  in  these  times  of  low  prices. 
It  is  to  many  disagreeable  work,  but  if  a 
small  building  is  made  for  protection  against 
storms  there  need  not  be  any  danger  to  health. 
The  out  of  door  work  which  gathering  the  sap 
requires  we  have  taken  part  in  many  a  day, 
and  in  times  when  rubber  boots  and  overcoats 
were  not  in  use  as  they  are  now.  When  the 
conveniences  for  making  sugar  from  a  bush 
of  three  to  five  hundred  trees  are  provided 
they  will  with  care  last  many  years,  and  al¬ 
ways  pay  a  good  interest  on  the  investment. 
The  cessation  of  the  bounty  may  discourage 
some  of  the  large  sugar  producers,  but  those 
who  had  fewer  trees  did  not  come  in  for  a 
benefit  as  the  law  stood.  The  flavor  of  pure 
maple  syrup  will  always  insure  a  demand  for 
it.  Years  ago,  when  the  country  was  new, 
everybody  made  maple  syrup  for  home  use. 
A  story  is  told  of  an  English  family  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  a  new  settlement  in  mid -winter. 
The  neighbors  in  good  natured  and  neighborly 
pioneer  fashion,  instructed  them  in  the  art  of 
tapping  trees  and  boiling  the  sap  to  syrup  and 
then  making  sugar  of  it.  The  newcomers 
were  so  pleased  with  tbe  novel  sweet  that  they 
wrote  to  their  English  friends  their  intention 
to  continue  the  business  all  tbe  year.  They 
were  considerably  surprised  when  told  that 
this  was  impossible. 


Biding  and  driving  through  the  pines,  boating 
and  fishing  are  some  of  the  amns>-ments.  Cottages 
If  desired.  J  VI>80N  L.  SCOTT,  Manager. 

Information  and  photographs  at  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Outlook,  13  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


GOING  ABROAD  7 
pab^It.  EUROPE 

All  Traveling  Expenses  Included, 

Will  leave  New  York  danng  tbe  season  by  leading 
steamship  lines.  First  departure  April  94  by  8.S. 
“Majestic”  tor  tour  of  100  days.  Illnstrateu  Pro¬ 
grammes  Free.  Independent  tickets  everywhere. 
THOMAS  COOK  A  SON, 

2G1  and  1996  Broadway,  New  York. 


Home  Seekers’  Excursion,  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Boad 
to  points  in  the  South,  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip, 
March  5th,  April  2nd  and  90th.  Ask  your  nearest 
railroad  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information,  or, 
address  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  23  Exchange 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WINTER  TOURS. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Right  on  the  heach,  FtM  ocean  view. 
Sea  water  baths  in  hopse.  Also  illustrated  booklet  free. 

B.  BOBBBTS’  SONS. 


AMERICANS  IN  PARIS 

Will  find  a  comfortable  home  at  moderate  prices,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  location,  by  addressing  M’tx.K  Ybhdin,  lOO  Ave¬ 
nue  Victor  Hugo,  Palis,  France. 

American  references. 


MEXICO  CITY  IN  FIVE  DAYS. 

The  Mexican  International  Railroad  has  just 
established  a  new  Sleeping-Car  Service,  run¬ 
ning  an  elegant  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 
from  San  Antonio  through  to  the  City  of  Mex 
ico,  daily,  connecting  with  all  Eastern  roads 
at  San  Antonio.  All  agents  of  the  Sunset 
Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  sell 
through  tickets  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  side 
trip  tickets  (to  passengers  holding  California 
excursion  tickets.)  Also  tickets  to  all  points 
in  Texas,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Japan,  China  and  Australia.  Don't  forget 
the  “Sunset  Limited”  new  fast  Dining  Car 
Train  to  California,  four  days  from  New  York. 
For  free  illustrated  pamphlets  and  time  tables 
apply  at  343  Broadway  or  No.  1  Battery  place 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 


^  Mrs.  M.  A.  Crosley.  of  786  Putnam  ave., 
CrllYIipC.  BrooHyn,  N.  Y.,  will  personally  conduct 
her  eighth  select  party  through  Europe  this  coming 
summer,  sailing  from  New  York  July  6.  Everything 
strictly  first  class.  For  itineraries  and  particnlara  ad¬ 
dress  as  alx>ve. 

HO  TO  CALIFORNIA! 

THE  SWANNANOA,  Asheville,  N.C.  fo?i“i2|8tMding*Apr.*^Il!”^ery  convenience  at  minimum 


Central,  Strictly  Good,  Medium-priced  Hotel. 

R.  B.  RAWLS,  Owner  and  Manager. 


of  cost.  Room  for  a  few  more  on  ly.  Send  x>o8tal  for  ci  - 
cular  to  Honktman’s  Pkitatz  Tours,  I’.aiufleld.  N.  J.r 


WALTER’S 


SANH  AKIUM 


Walter's  Park,  Wernersville,  Pa 


A  Magnificent  Winter  Besort  in  Southern  Pennsylvania. 

Speciat.ties:  Neurasthenia  and  Insomnia  promptly 
cured  without  drugs.  Circulars  free. 


EUROPE 


THE  KTANflEUST’S  PBE«BYTEBIAN  PILSBIMAGK  AND  CHBBCH  MUSlCTOrHS, 
St  rtiocc  by  specially  chartered  American  Line  Steamer  *  Hwiin  (6,000  tons), 
June  26  1895.  under  the  personaltonrlst  ^  ,Vt  on  taor 

VACATION  TRIP  TO  EUBOPE,  per  V  June  M.  18^  or- 

Kanized  and  accompanied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Crof^t.  days  only^  $2w,  or 


BEST  TICKETING  FACILITIES  to  bnaiana,  ireiana,  scoua 
Europe,  Orient,  and  all  parts  of  tbe  world  Ocean  tickets  by  all  lines.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  TOURIST  ACENT,  I  I  I  Broad  ay.  Mow  York. 

Official  Ticket  Agent  for  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Erie,  and  oth  •  unk  Lines. 


To  prove  by  reaults  the  euperior  quality  of  our  Seeds  we  will  maiften  full-siaed 
packets  of  Flower  Seeds  for  150.  These  packets  contain  hundreds  of  choice  varieties, 
and  with  the  simple  culture  a  child  of  ten  years  can  give,  will  produce  a  brilliant 
display  of  beautiful  Flowers  all  Summer  and  Autumn.  Also  ten  full-sized  packets 
of  choice  Ve|^table  Seeds,  selected  especially  for  boys,  for  asc.  All  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  grand  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  150  large  pages,  with  a  host  of  valuable 
novelties  and  all  the  good  old  varieties  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  amd  full 
instructions  given  for  culture.  Sent  FREE  to  all  who  order  either  collection.  To 
those  who  send  TEN  CENTS  and  name  this  paper,  we  mail  a  bulb  of  the  lovely 
Variegated-leaved  Tuberose,  three  Oladiolus,  and  the  Catalogue, 
sso  ACRES  OF  NURSERY.  43d  YEAR.  15,000  FT.  GREENHOUSES. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  28,  1896. 


Agricultural  Department, 


People  Who 

“Don’thavean 
Luck  with  Flowers” 


are  tiie  ones  who  need  our  new  1895  Cat- 
alog:ue  of 

Everything  The  Garden 

This  Catalogue  is  really  a  book  of  l60  pages, 
9x11  inches,  containing  over  500  engravings 
and  8  colored  plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And 
as  all  are  drawn  from  nature,  we  show,  as  in  a 
looking-g^,  the  best  of  the  old  and  the 
latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Catalogue 
the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the 
following  unusually  liberal  offer; 

Evety  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 


To  every  one  who  will  state  where  tills  ad¬ 
vertisement  u’as  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
20  cents  (in  stamps},  we  wUl  mail  the  Catalogue, 
and  also  send,  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50- 
cent  Newport  Collection  of  Seeds,  containing 
one  pacm  each  of  New  White  Sweet  Pea 
•Em%  Henderson,”  New  Butterfly  Pansy, 
New  Crested  Zinnia,  Succession  Cabbage,  New 
Yoik  Lettuce,  and  Ponderosa  Tomato,  in  a 
red  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  re¬ 
turned,  will  be  accept  as  a  25-cent  cash  pay¬ 
ment  on  any  order  of  goods  selected  from 
Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  |i.oo  and  upward. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

HASTCORTUHDT  8T.,  nWTOU. 


You 

Can  Get 


V  rerry'BBeeasaiyonraeaiera  V 
W  as  fresh  and  fertile  as  though  ^ 
f  you  them  direct  from  Ferry’s  1 
J  BeedFarms.  i 

f!ltK1&&EDS 


are  known  and  planted  every¬ 
where,  and  are  always  tbe 
best.  Fenyr’s  Seed  Animl 
^  for  1895  tells  all  about  ^ 
them,  —  F^nse. 

D.  aa.  Ferry  A  Co. 
^^DetroltflMloh^^^ 


HOUSEHOIiD. 

A  Progressive  Family.— A  family,  consist 
ing  of  a  mother  and  two  daughters,  has  con¬ 
trived  a  plan  by  which  they  rob  wbat  is  known 
as  “doing  one’s  own  work”  of  much  of  its  ter¬ 
ror.  They  have  arranged  a  system  of  progres¬ 
sive  meals.  By  this  arrangement  one  gets 
breakfast  one  day,  dinner  the  next,  and  tea 
oi  lunch  the  next.  She  does  not  have  to  wash 
the  dishes  of  tbe  meal  she  gets,  but  the  other 
two  do.  Thus  each  day  each  one  has  one 
meal  to  prepare  and  two  meals  to  help  clear 
away.  The  other  housework  is  divided  up 
with  corresponding  fairness.  They  say  that 
this  is  a  very  simple  and  comparatively  easy 
way  of  working. 

Tomato  Soup. — Put  in  a  stew  pan  one  quart 
can  of  tomatoes  and  one  pint  of  cold  water. 
In  a  frying  pan  put  one  tahlespoonful  of  but 
ter,  and  when  warm  add  one  large  onion  cut 
fine.  When  tbe  onion  is  colored  stir  into  the 
butter  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  add  all 
to  tbe  tomatoes.  Season  with  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one 
saltspoonful  of  pepper.  Put  the  stew  pan  on 
the  fire  and  let  the  contents  boil  slowly  for 
twenty  minutes.  Color  with  a  little  burned 
sugar,  strain  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  serve 
with  bread  cut  into  dice  and  fried  a  crisp 
brown. 

How  TO  Fry  Oysters. — If  you  were  to  ask 
any  dozen  good  Americans  what  their  favorite 
lunch  consisted  of,  at  least  ten  of  them  would 
answer  promptly  and  unhesitatingly,  “Hot 
fried  oysters.  ”  just  how  to  cook  them  is  thus 
described  in  the  New  York  Advertiser:  In  the 
first  place,  avoid  cracker  crumbs.  They  are 
pasty  and  will  make  a  hard  outer  shell  around 
the  oyster  that  will  in  the  beginning  remove 
any  possibility  of  success.  Instead  put  some 
stale  bread  in  the  oven  to  dry,  and  after  it  is 
thoroughly  hard  and  dry  grate  it  finely  and 
keep  the  crumbs  in  a  glass  jar,  so  that  if  any 
are  left,  they  can  be  kept  for  future  use.  Then 
beat  together  an  egg  and  a  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
seasoning  with  salt,  pepper,  and,  if  liked,  a 
little  Worcester  sauce.  Be  sure  not  to  beat 
the  egg  separately.  Dip  the  oysters  first  in 
their  own  liquid,  then  in  tbe  crumbs,  then  in 
the  egg  and  milk,  and  lastly  in  the  crumbs 
again.  Then  comes  the  actual  frying,  which 
is  tbe  crucial  point.  The  secret  of  success  is 
to  have  plenty  of  fat  and  have  it  boiling  hot. 
The  oysters  should  only  be  immersed  a  minute 
or  so — just  ion^  enough  to  brown  them  deli¬ 
cately  on  both  sides.  A  wire  egg  whip  makes 
a  good  turner.  After  frying  lay  them  on 
brown  paper  to  absorb  the  grease  that  may  be 
in  them.  Remember  that  too  much  cooking 
will  make  the  finest  oyster  tough  and  general¬ 
ly  unpleasant.  If  these  directions  are  care- 


IIDDCC9C 

■  I HB  **  Tbe  heading  American  Seed  Catalogue." 

H  ■  H  a  bandaome  book  of  174  pages,  with  many  new  features  for  i8m 

H  ■  H  — bundreds  of  UlostraUons,  pictures  painted  ftrom  nature— It  tells 

sU  sboot  the  BB5T  6EEDS  that  crow,  including  rare  novelties  that  cannot  be  bad  elsewbeie.  Anr 
seed  planter  is  welcome  to  a  copy  FREE.  Send  yoytr  addreu  to-day  on  a  pottal  card. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FARM  ANNUAL  ftr  1895 


CCNTRAL  DRArr  ROUND  WICK  BURNER.  ABSOLUHLY  0D0RLE5S.  HEI6HT,3  FCET,  DIA.OF  DRUM 
INCHES!  WEI6HT,50pOUND6.  One  GALLON  KEROSENE  LASTS  12  HOURS.  THE  LAUNORY  AND 

Toilet  ooaps,  “Boraxine^and  ‘yAoojeska”10iiet  articles,  if  bought  at  retail  would 


A  Combination 
£ox  or  «,  A 


H eater, VKOKTlI  AT  RZTAIk,  -  1 

We  will  send  Box  and  heater  on  thirty 

rM0T.H0lA  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER. 
8«*  Eoangellet  Oet,  tOth  and  Mov,  IStk, 


:fM!You6nAa3L$tO.OO. 

lIRTY  MYS^TRIALv  IF  SATISFAaORY  YOU  CAN  REMIT  610L(KI 


Children  Shrink 


from  taking  medicine.  They 
don’t  like  its  taste.  But  they  are 
eager  to  take  what  they  like — 
Scott’s  Emulsion,  for  instance. 
Children  almost  always  like 
Scott’s  Emulsion. 

And  it  does  them  good. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  the  easiest, 
most  palatable  form  of  Cod-liver 
Oil,  with  the  Hypophosphites  of 
Lime  and  Soda  added  to  nourish 
the  bones  and  tone  up  the  ner¬ 
vous  system.  The  way  child¬ 
ren  gain  flesh  and  strength  on 
Scott’s  Emulsion  is  surprising 
even  to  physicians. 

All  delicate  children  need  it. 

Don't  be  pertuaded  to  accept  a  eubetitutef 
Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y,  Rll  Druggists.  50&and$L 
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BLANC^RD'S 

PILLS 


ALSO  IH  STBUF. 


Speciallv  recommended  b>  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Ckinsnmption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Bio.  d.  and  for 
stiroulaiing  and  regulating  its  periodic  course. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  BLANCARD." 

E.  Fodoera  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 
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Bureau  of  Information. 

Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  a  special 
service  inaugurated  by  The  Evangelist  which 
may  be  of  great  aid  to  you  and  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  you  in  church  work. 

Situated,  as  we  are,  at  the  centre  of  business 
New  York,  tbe  makers  and  sellers  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  used  in  the  conduct  of  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  etc.,  are  clustered  around  us,  and  ac¬ 
curate  and  prompt  attention  regarding  all 
such  articles  is  within  easy  reach.  This  we 
place  at  your  command. 

There  is  no  expense  attending  any  search  so 
far  as  The  Evangelist  is  concerned.  At  times' 
information  may  be  required  which  calls  for 
outside  disbursements,  such  as  special  designs 
for  architectural  drawings.  In  such  cases  a 
report  to  that  effect  will  be  made  before  any 
expenditure  is  incurred.  Address 

THB  EVANGBUST, 

33  Union  Square,  Now  York  Ctty. 
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fully  followed,  tbe  oysters  will  be  plump  and 
delicious.  Large  oysters  are  not  especially 
desirable,  except  for  looks.  The  small  ones 
taste  quite  as  good.  Cooks  in  restaurants 
have  a  trick  of  putting  two  small  ones  to¬ 
gether  in  “dipping”  before  frying. 

Orange  Pie. — Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
with  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  when  light  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter.  Stir  in  the  pulp  and 
juice  of  two  oranges,  the  grated  rind  of  half 
of  one,  and  a  cupful  of  milk.  Bake  in  a  deep 
pie  dish  lined  with  pastry.  When  done,  cover 
with  a  meringue  of  the  three  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar; 
brown  slightly,  cool  and  serve. 

Puree  op  Green  Peas.— Soak  one  quart  of 
dried  peas  over  night,  put  them  in  one  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  cook  until  soft.  Mash  them 
in  the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled  and 
run  through  a  strainer,  gradually  adding  one 
pint  of  hot  water,  which  will  help  to  separate 
the  pulp  from  the  skins.  Return  to*  the  fire 
to  boil  again.  Cook  together  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter  and  one  of  fiour  until  smooth, 
but  not  brown.  Stir  into  tbe  boiling  soup, 
then  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  one  pint  of  hot  milk  or 
cream.  Serve  boiling  hot. 

Soup  Crecy.  — Take  three  good-sized  car¬ 
rots,  scrape,  and  cut  into  small  dice.  Cook 
in  boiling  salted  water  two  hours.  Press 
through  a  strainer,  put  in  a  double  boiler 
three  cupfuls  of  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  onion,  one  half  saltspoonful  celery 
salt,  one  of  salt,  one- half  saltspoonful  of  white 
pepper,  boil  five  minutes,  then  pour  over  the 
grated  carrot.  Put  all  through  a  fine  puree 
sieve  and  return  to  the  double  boiler.  Blend 
smoothly  tablespoonful  of  fiour  with  a  little 
cold  water,  add  to  the  soup,  and  stir  until  it 
thickens.  Serve  with  croutons. 

Graham  Wheati.et  Cakes.— One  pint  of 
graham  fiour,  nearly  a  quart  of  boiling  water 
or  milk,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Scald 
the  flour  when  you  have  salted  it  into  as  soft 
dough  as  you  can  handle.  Roll  it  nearly  an 
inch  thick,  cut  in  round  cakes,  lay  upon  a 
buttered  tin  or  pan,  and  bake  them  in  the 
hottest  oven  you  can  get  ready.  The  light 
ness  of  the  wheatlets  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  heat.  Some  cooks  spread  them  on  a  hot 


'Beardsley’s^^ 

Picked-up  by  a  new  process.  ■ 

NO  SOAKING,  ^  "M  M  W 

Anreuaea 

Makes  most  delicious  Fish  Balls  and  Fish 

Cream,  ready  for  table  in  15  minutes.  10  ■ 

cents  a  package  ;  all  Grocers.  There  is  M  _  W  # 

only  one  Shredded — that’s  Beardsley’s,  m  M  M 

Made  and  guaranteed  by  M.  m  m  w 


tin  and  set  this  upon  a  red  hot  stove  Proper¬ 
ly  scalded  and  cooked,  they  are  light  as  puffs 
and  very  good ;  otherwise  they  are  flat  and 
tough.  Split  and  butter  while  hot. 

Potatoes  Chamounix.  —  Cut  the  boiled  potato 
into  small  slices  crosswise  about  tbe  size  of  a 
quarter,  cover  with  a  cream  sauce,  sprinkle 
grated  cheese  over  them  and  bake. 

Boston  Brown  Bread. —A  cup' of  yellow 
granulated  cornmeal,  a  cup  of  fine  granulated 
wheat  or  graham  meal,  a  cup  of  rye,  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda  and  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  three- 
quarters  of  a  cup  of  molasses  and  two  cups  of 
sour  milk.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  and  meal 
together,  sifting  in  the  salt  and  soda.  Mix 
the  molasses  and  milk  together  in  a  separate 
bowl,  then  turn  into  tbe  dry  materials,  work¬ 
ing  until  no  lumps  of  flour  remain.  The 
bread  should  be  baked  in  a  well  greased  tin, 
set  in  boiling  water  and  steamed  for  three 
hours  at  least.  By  tying  down  the  cover  of 
the  tin  it  may  be  lifted  by  the  handle  more 
readily  from  the  boiling  water. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Diet  for  Growing  Children.— We  all  know 
Punch’s  Famous  reply  to  the  query  Is  life 
worth  living — “It  depends  upon  the  liver” — 
and  the  noon  day  doughnut  or  leathery  pie  is 
responsible  for  more  of  this  world’s  wicked¬ 
ness  than  is  put  down  in  the  histories.  Not 
long  ago  I  passed  a  public  school  building 
just  as  tbe  boys  were  rushing  into  the  play¬ 
ground  for  recess.  As  is  usual  with  many 
schools  a  vender  stood  outside  close  to  the 
rails,  and  was  instantly  besieged  by  the  young¬ 
sters  and  his  basket  soon  bought  out.  I  noted 
with  interest  the  contents  of  that  basket: 
Cinnamon  bun,  flabby,  soft  and  wettisb -look¬ 
ing  ;  pretzels,  white  and  unsalted ;  doughnuts 
-shades  of  New  England  defend  us,  such 
doughnuts  I — hard  as  bullets  and  of  most  vil¬ 
lainously  bilious  hue. 

Deep  Breathing.— I  have  always  remem¬ 
bered  tbe  remark  of  a  singing  school  teacher 
under  whose  instruction  I  sat  when  young, 
says  a  writer  on  health.  He  was  at  that  time 
a  large,  strong  man  with  full  chest,  but  in 
giving  his  pupils  tbe  advice  to  practice  deep 
breathing,  declared  that  he  bad  been  at  one 
time  a  consumptive  and  had  cured  himself  by 
deep  breathing.  I  have  followed  bis  advice 
more  or  less  and  credit  the  health  and  sound¬ 
ness  of  my  lungs  partly  to  that,  and  no  doubt 
my  entire  freedom  from  sickness  for  many 
years  is  in  part  due  to  this  practice.  I  would 
not  claim  for  deej)  breathing  what  many  of 
its  admirers  do.  It  is  not  a  universal  panacea, 
but  lung  and  heart  diseases  and  even  dyspepsia 
may  be  greatly  helped  by  it,  not  to  speak  of 
its  excellence  as  a  preventive.  There  are 
poisonous  exhalations  in  tbe  lower  lungs 
which  if  allowed  to  remain  must  not  only 
affect  the  lungs  where  they  are,  but  will  get 
into  the  blood  and  thus  poison  more  or  less 
the  whole  system.  Deep  breathing  not  only 
carries  off  this  cause  of  malaria  from  the 
lower  lungs,  but  supplies  in  its  place  the 
oxygen  which  the  system  needs  for  the  dis¬ 
position  of  waste  matter  in  other  parts  of  the 
body. 


Sold  oatrlcbt.  no  rant,  no  laraltT.  Adapted 
to  0it7,  VUlacte  or  Country.  Naoded  in  orery 
homo,  shop,  (tore  and  offloa.  Qroatestoonran* 
ianoo  and  baat  laller  on  earth. 
Anatatetetke  fttein  •StoSMverthiy. 

Ona  in  a  raaidenoa  maana  a  aala  to  all  too 
n^hbora.  Fina  inatrumante,  no  toys,  worka 
anywhere,  any  distance.  Oomplate,  ratuly  tor 
use  when  shipped.  Can  ba  put  np  by  any  one, 
nerar  out  of  order,  no  repairing,  lasts  a  life 
time.  Warranted.  A  money  maker.  Write 

W.  P.  Harrison  A  Co.,  Clerk  10.  Columbus,  0. 


2Bc.  a  Bottle,  immediate  Keliet  Guaranteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  tbe  market.  Continaed  Increased  demand 
\  dragguts  sell  it. 


UiaaAl  V  A  Irom  the  wonderful  African 
alliWl^Afci  W  #%  Kola  Plant.  Congo  River. 
West  Africa,  Is  MATDBE’S  SDBB  CVBB  Iter 
Aalteaaa.  Endorsed  by  European  physicians 
as  a  positive  Constitutional  Core,  7.000  cures  In 
M  d^s.  It  Bftiver  Fails.  Cores  Guaranteed. 
Mo  Fay  llatll  Cared.  Large  Trial  Caae  sent 
FBEE,!^  mall, prepaid,  to  any  sufferer.  Address 
XOIA  ikyOBTINd  00,.  list  Broadway,  Haw  Tork. 


Two  Mince  Pies,  equal  to  our 
Grandmother’s,  from  each  pack¬ 
age  of  None-Such  Mince  Meat, 
without  the  worry  and  work.  For 
sale  by  all  Grocers. 

MERRELL-SOULE  CO., 

'  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  Valuable  Book  on  Nervous  Disease* 
to  any  address  ny  the 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

In  tbs  psst  week  I  have  made  (120  and  attended 
to  my  honsebold  duties.  I  think  I  will  do  better 
next  week.  It  seems  tbe  more  Dish  Wsahers  I 
sell,  the  more  demand  I  have  for  them.  I  think 
any  lady  or  gentleman,  anywhere,  can  make 


19121  I  ■%  W  AUEATia  la  a  PotlUve  Cttre  for  Kidney  dk  UWn^ 

XteJSfJSl  ^yUkwJSla  Diseaaes,  Kbeumatlsm.etc.  It  la  from  the  new  ^ly- 

_  _  nealantorub,  XAVA-KATA  (botanical  name:  nper 

PF  •  ^  _  Methuttieum)  deeciibed  In  Iie%B  York  World,  Feb.  8, 

H  ▼  1888.  and  Medical  Gosette.  of  Dec^  1882.  Endorsed  by 

A  I  a  I  ■  I  the  Hospitals  and  Physicdans  of  Enrope  at  a  sore  8pe- 
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V  tism,  Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  Brick-Dnst  deposits, 
PIICIIIiaTIMII  I'JV"  Female  Complaints,  pain  in  back,  et& 

tBBB  110  nllKUMA  I  IvUIs  aoldatTwo  DoUartaBoOU.  Osucriptivs  Book  sent  free 
We  know  that  AEKATU  is  a  PoslUvs  Cura  for  tbaae  diasaaes,  and  to  prove  to  Ite 
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XEcnemcnt 
‘bouse  Cbaptet 

77  MADISOm  STREET. 

Mrs.  Obobos  H.  Mcaiunr,  Cbalrman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  BKEwaraa,  Cor.  Sec. 

Him  Clara  Firld,  TreMurer. 

BliM  Crarlotxb  a.  Watbbbubt,  Sapt. 

THE  PENinr  PBOTIDENT  FUND. 

The  Penny  Provident  Fund  of  the  city  of 
New  York  will  receive  and  deposit  for  safe¬ 
keeping  any  amount  from  one  cent  upward.  It 
aims  to  do  what  savings  banks  do  not  and  can¬ 
not  do — foster  thrift  by  inducing  people  to 
make  savings  of  small  sums.  It  has  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  local  ofiSces  or 
“stamp  stations,”  one  of  which  is  at  the  Chap¬ 
ter  House  at  77  Madison  Street.  The  system 
is  briefly  this:  The  would-be  depositor,  upon 
application  at  one  of  the  stations,  receives  a 
deposit  card  divided  into  thirty-six  squares. 
The  Treasurer  is  provided  with  stamps  of 
eight  denominations,  1,  2,  8,  5,  10,  26,  and  50 
cents  and  $1.  When  a  deposit  is  made,  stamps 
to  that  amount  are  attached  to  the  card  and 
form  a  receipt  for  the.  money  deposited.  The 
Penny  Provident  Fund  never  pays  interest,  but 
when  a  few  dollars  have  been  saved,  deposi¬ 
tors  are  invited  and  assisted  to  open  an  ac¬ 
count  in  some  savings  bank  where  interest 
can  be  earned.  No  doubt  this  invitation  is 
often  accepted  by  depositors  of  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  class,  but  the  children  who  bring 
their  pennies  to  “the  bank,”  as  they  call  it, 
at  the  Chapter  House,  are  almost  always  sav¬ 
ing  for  a  definite  purpose. 

A  boy’s  first  ambition  seems  to  be  for  an 
overcoat  and  he  begins  saving  for  it.  He 
runs  errands  for  hie  mother  or  for  other 
women  who  have  no  one  to  send,  or  perhaps 
he  sells  papers  after  school,  and  every  day  or 
two  he  appears  at  the  bank  to  ha^e  one  of  the 
little  stamps  attached  to  his  card.  In  times 
of  rare  good  luck  even  a  twenty-five  cent 
stamp  goes  on.  On  such  an  occasion  he  ex¬ 
pects  the  congratulations  of  the  treasurer. 
While  the  squares  on  his  card  are  filling  up, 
the  windows  of  the  Bowery  clothing  shops 
have  a  special  interest  for  him,  and  he  is  a 
happy  boy  indeed  when  at  last  he  has  enough 
to  buy  the  particular  coat  on  which  he  has 
long  since  set  his  heart:  “Reduced  from  $10. 
Our  own  make.”  Then  the  money  is  all 
drawn  out,  his  card  is  cancelled,  and  the  next 
day  he  will  probably  come  and  start  another  to 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  suit  of  clothes. 

The  girls,  of  course,  have  their  own  special 
wants;  but  often  sickness  will’come  to  the 
family,  and  even  the  child’s  savings  must  go 
for  food  or  medicine.  One  little  girl  who  had 
saved  twelve  dollars  and  was  seriously  consid¬ 
ering  the  question  of  putting  it  in  the  savings 
bank,  bad  to  take  it  all  out  for  rent  when  her 
father  fell  ill.  Since  the  station  was  opened 
at  77  Madison  Street  in  November,  1892,  there 
have  been  in  all  1,189  depositors.  At  present 
there  are  about  450,  almost  all  of  them  chil¬ 
dren. 

Sometimes  a  woman  will  begin  to  save  for 
the  baby,  that  he  may  have  a  little  nest  egg 
to  start  life  with,  or  that  the  money  may  be 
ready  when  be  needs  his  first  real  suit  of 
Sunday  clothes..  Sometimes  these  little  ac¬ 
counts  end  sadly,  as  in  the  case  of  one  mother 
who  had  been  saving  for  two  years,  and  then 
came  to  draw  the  money  because  the  baby 
was  dead  and  she  wanted  to  give  him  the 
prettiest  funeral  possible. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  persons  interested  in 
charities,  a  great  deal  was  said  about  the 
difficulty  of  persuading  people  to  put  by 
money  for  a  rainy  day.  Every  one  agreed 
that  those  who  had  money  beyond  their  actual 


necessities  often  spent  it  carelessly,  thinking, 
if  they  thought  at  all,  that  the  pawn  shop 
would  supply  the  deficiency  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst.  Indeed,  the  pawn  shop  has  been 
called  by  some  one  *'tbe  poor  man’s  bank.” 
It  may  be  too  late  to  teach  the  parents  habits 
of  thrift,  but  the  training  that  the  Penny 
Provident  Fund  is  giving  the  children  will 
surely  not  be  lost.  Once  having  formed  the 
habit  of  saving,  and  having  learned  the  value 
of  the  pennies,  they  can  never  be  as  careless 
of  the  future  as  some  of  their  parents  are. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  thirty 
cents  for  carfare  for  the  old  woman  who  could 
not  afford  to  go  to  see  her  son  at  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Our  supply  of  cod  liver  oil  has  given  out, 
and  we  need  it  very  much  for  some  of  the 
people  under  our  care. 

A  very  urgent  request  is  that  some  one  will 
come  to  play  the  piano  for  our  “Happy  Sun¬ 
day  Afternoons.”  These  gatherings  have  an 
unmistakably  religious  character,  though 
adapted,  of  course,  to  the  special  needs  of  our 
children,  which  are  very  different  from  those 
in  families  such  as  read  The  Evangelist,  for 
example  A  young  man  or  young  woman 
musically  inclined  will  find  here  a  beautiful 
field  for  usefulness.  We  should  gratefully 
receive  any  picture  lesson  papers,  cards,  etc., 
which  may  no  longer  be  needed  by  an  Infant, 
Primary,  or  Intermediate  Sunday-school  class. 


THE  NEBRASKA  SUFFERERS. 


Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Feb.  19,  1896. 
To  THK  Editor  or  Thi  Evanoeubt:— 


Please  say  for  me,  that  since  Jan.  29.  I 
have  received  merchandise  for  relief  of 
Nebraska  drought  sufferers,  as  follows : 
Brewster,  N.  Y.,  2  bbls.  clothing. 

Pastor’s  Aid  Society,  Harlem  Pres.  Church,  New  York 
City.  8  bbls.  ciothin«. 

Oaks  Corners.  N.  Y..  8  bbls.  clothing. 

West  Town,  N.  Y.,  1  bbL  clothii^. 

M.  E.  McClure.  Canandaigua,  NT  Y.,  4  bbls.  and  1  box  of 
clothing. 

Ponsbkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Citizens,  by  Henry  P.  Long,  2boxes 
clothing. 

.Mrs.  Tenant,  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  1  bbl.  clothing. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Skinner,  Westfield,  N.  Y..  1  bbl.  clothing. 
Citizens  of  M<  bolas,  Tioga  County.  1  hhd.  clothing. 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Highlands,  North 
River  Presbytery.  Ills.,  3  tibls.  clothing. 

Pottstown.  Pa.,  one  barrel  clothing. 

Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  4  bbls.  clothing. 

Pastor’s  Aid  Society,  Presbyterian  Church.  125th  St. 

and  Madi-on  Av.,  New  York  City,  8  bbls.  clothing. 

Rev.  Alexander  Rankin.  D.D..  Schenectady,  express 
package  of  extra  good  clothing. 

Since  the  date  as  above  I  have  received  and 
made  use  of,  for  the  relief  of  suffering 


humanity,  in  cash : 

Odds  and  Ends  Circle,  King’s  Daughters,  Pres. 

Chutck,  Canandaiaua,  N.  Y . $11.00 

West  Town  Pjea.  Church,  N.  Y .  lOOO 

From  a  King’s  Daughter,  Lansing,  Mich.,  name 

withheld .  6.00 

Odds  and  Ends  Pres.  Church.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y...  12  00 

Rev.  G.  P.  Cook.  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Ladies  of  Brewster,  N.  Y .  6.00 

Rev.  Da^d  Blythe,  Wt-st  Liberty,  N.  Y’ . 60.00 

Wm.  R.  Rankiu.  Newark,  N.  J .  6.00 

W.  H.  Kessler,  Brandt,  Pa .  6.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Labaree,  Roselle.  N.  J .  15  00 

William  Farr.  Philadelphia.  Pa . 25.00 

Cha«.  M.  Kessler.  Susquehanna,  Pa . 10.00 

Woman’s  Missionary  Society,  Church  Highlands, 

North  River  Presbytery,  Ills .  5.60 

W’eed’s  Port,  Cayuga  Co..  N.  Y .  9,00 

James  G.  Breeme  and  wife,  Yonkers,  N.  Y .  16.00 

King's  Daughters,  Pres.  Church.  Pottstown,  Pa..,.  12  00 

Mrs.  E.  A.  ^kioner,  Westfield.  N.  Y .  6.00 

Rev.  W.  R.  England,  D.D..  Hastings.  Neb .  18.00 

New  Cumberland,  'W.  Virginia  Pres.  Church .  18.M 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mexico,  I.  H.  N .  2.50 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Sutherland,  New  York  City . 10.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Rankiu.  Newark,  N.  J .  ...  5  00 

A  F^end,  South  Oranae,  N.  J .  10.00 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Arnold.  Albany,  N.  Y....^ . 25.M 


What  shall  we  say  to  these  things?  If  God 
be  thus  for  us,  stirring  up  the  hearts  of  Hie 
people,  to  help  us,  how  hard  ought  we  to 
struggle  on  and  look  to  Him  for  the  future, 


and  bless  Him  for  this  help,  and  pray  with 
grateful  hearts  for  His  richest  blessing  to 
descend  upon  the  givers?  But  the  cloud  is 
not  yet  lifted  fAih  us.  The  extreme  cold 
weather  makes  us  realize  as  never  before  the 


lack  of  usual  resources.  As  I  go  among  the 
people  and  witness  horses  and  chickens  and 


bogs  dying  for  lack  of  proper  food,  and  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  yet  five  months  till  harvest, 
my  heart  sinks  within  me  and  I  can  only  cry, 
“Ood  help  us”  in  the  days  to  come,  as  now 
and  in  the  past.  I  could  tell  of  deeds  of  hero¬ 
ism  by  mere  children  that  equal  anything  ever 
written  or  sung.  One  little  boy  going  to 
school  at  Ashton,  Neb.,  had  his  dinner  pail 
investigated  by  sympathizing  friends.  They 
found  just  one  black,  dry  crust  of  bread, 
which  a  well  fed  dog  would  not  eat.  Crack¬ 
ers  were  bought  and  put  in  the  pail  without 
his  knowledge.  Peeping  through  the  door 
when  he  came  to  bis  pail  to  eat  his  dinner, 
they  saw  his  surprise,  then  a  look  of  sadness 
and  an  evident  resolve  not  to  eat  what  was 
not  his  own.  There  followed  a  careful  taking 
of  bis  crust,  and  after  eating  it,  be  closed  the 
pail  with  the  crackers  untouched.  When, 
however,  be  learned  that  they  were  bought 
for  his  dinner,  he  ate  them  with  good  appetite. 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Ravenna,  Neb.,  writes: 
That  a  school  teacher  out  four  or  five  miles 
from  town  missed  two  little  boys  from  school. 
A  visit  to  their  home  brought  out  the  fact  that 
they  were  too  weak  through  hunger  to  walk 
to  school  and  back.  Upon  inquiry  and  exam¬ 
ination  he  discovered  the  lamentable  fact  that 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  house  to 
eat.  Mr.  Robinson  helped  them  to  some  flour 
that  bad  been  sent  me  from  Wells,  Minn. ,  und 
with  some  of  the  money  sent  me,  other  neces¬ 
sities  were  provided.  These  cases  I  could  mul¬ 
tiply  by  scores,  and  I  verily  believe  that  if 
these  gifts  of  clothing  and  money  had  not 
been  promptly  sent  forward,  hundreds  of 
human  beings,  old  and  young,  would  have 
frozen  and  starved  to  death  ere  this.  While 
legislators  were  discussing,  and  relief  com- 
ittees,  State  and  county,  were  considering, 
and  iron-clad  affidavits  were  preparing  (which 
hundreds  of  good,  true,  noble  men  and  women 
would  die  befo.re  they  would  lose  their  self- 
respect  by  subscribing),  while  all  this  circum¬ 
locution  work  was  being  done,  Christ’s  chil¬ 
dren,  with  the  instinct  born  of  love  divine, 
flew  to  our  relief,  and  as  long  as  memory 
holds  her  seat,  our  prayers  and  praises  will 
ascend  to  Ood  for  the  men  and  women  who 
have,  Christ  like,  alleviated  our  misery  and 
encouraged  broken  hearts  to  try  again  to  stem 
the  tide  and  stand  the  storm,  until  God’s  pro¬ 
vidence  shall  disclose  to  them  a  smiling  face. 
God  bless  the  men  and  women  who  have  come 
to  our  rescue.  Respectfully, 

Julian  Hatch. 

Grand  Island,  Ncb. 


The  oldest  Protestant  school  for  girls  in 
California  will  always  stand  as  a  landmark  in 
history.  It  was  called  Benicia  Seminary 
when  it  was  founded  in  1871,  but  it  has  for 
some  time  been  the  thoroughly  equipped  and 
chartered  Mills  College,  with  a  faculty  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  able  and  competent  teachers,  ample 
buildings  and  excellent  apparatus,  and  with 
huge  grounds  which  are  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful.  So  at  least  our  Philadelphia  correspond¬ 
ent  told  our  readers  some  time  ago  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  California.  The  situa 
tion  is  matchless  in  its  combination  of 
hill  and  stream  and  with  its  almost  perfect 
climate.  It  is  an  ideal  institution  for  delicate 
girls  from  our  harsh  Eastern  shores,  the 
health  record  of  the  school  being  very  re¬ 
markable.  Only  two  deaths  of  students  have 
occurred  among  the  four  thousand  that  have 
attended  the  school  from  the  beginning.  The 
charges  are  very  moderate;  the  advantages 
are  almost  unsurpassed.  The  religious  influ¬ 
ence  is  very  good.  Mrs.  Mills,  the  co- 
founder,  is  still  at  the  hefid  of  the  school, 
though  her  husband,  Dr.  Mills,  died  in  1884. 
To  all  the  pupils  she  is  mother,  friend  and 
1  counsellor. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Those  little  points  of  neat  manners  in 
the  home  and  gracious  deportment  out 
of  the  home,  which  every  mother  likes 
to  have  her  daughters  know, — these  are 
the  points  explained  by  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison  in  the  March  issue  of 


Mrs.  Harrison 


For  Sale  at  All  News-stands:  Ten  Cents 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  28,  189S. 


vibe  lEvangeUst’e  J^oretgn  ^oure. 


What  They  Are  and  Why  They  Should  Specially  Attract 

Our  Readers’  Attention. 


HILE  it  is  early  yet  in  the  year  for  definite 
plans  to  be  made  with  reference  to  next  sum¬ 
mer’s  outing,  it  is  desirable  for  many  reasons  that  our 
readers  study  the  opportunities  which  The  Evangelist 
is  able  to  offer  them  in  the  shape  ol  congenial, 
charming  and  economical  foreign  travel. 

Our  subscribers  need  no  education  on  the  delights 
or  the  value  of  such  travel.  The  long  series  of  let¬ 
ters  from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  which 
have  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  The  Evangelist, 
have  taught  its  readers  to  be  citizens  of  the  world  in 
the  largest  and  best  sense,  and  to  appreciate  the 
treasures  of  nature  and  art  which  await  the  thought¬ 
ful  traveler. 

Both  the  tours  arranged  by  The  Evangelist  for  the 
coming  summer  time  of  rest  and  refreshment  have 
been  carefully  studied,  in  the  light  of  abundant  ex¬ 
perience.  Both  have  distinctly  an  educational  quality 
and  both  have  an  office  in  the  directionof  religious  cul¬ 
ture,  while  both,  at  the  same  time,  lead  the  wanderer 
amid  the  most  charming  and  restful  scenes  of  earth. 

One  has  a  historical  key-note,  the  other  a  musical 
cast ;  the  former  deals  with  the  lofty  theme  of  Relig¬ 
ious  Freedom,  the  latter  with  the  enrichment  of 
worship  through  the  service  of  praise. 

The  first  of  these  tours  is  called  the  Presbyterian 
Pilgrimage,  because  its  motive  is  the  historical  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  polity. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  route  lies  through  the  North 
ot  Ireland,  the  “country  of  the  Covenanters,”  Glas¬ 
gow,  Edinburgh,  the  Presbyterian  centers  of  England 
and  Wales,  Paris,  Switzerland,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Low  Countries.  All  along  this  route  the  tourists  are  to 
be  given  exceptional  opportunities  for  historical  study 
and  for  local  converse  with  those  who  are  now  carry¬ 
ing  the  standards  of  Presbyterianism  in  our  own  day. 

The  Presbyterian  tour  will  occupy  eight  weeks 
and  the  entire  cost  will  be  $400.  The  plans  include 
comfort  and  leisure^  elements  which  always  involve 
some  slight  expense :  but  true  economy  is  studied  at 
every  point.  The  itinerary  is  not  inflexible,  return 
tickets  being  good  for  a  year,  and  the  management  will 
arrange  for  variations  in  detail,  if  notified  in  advance. 


In  connection  with  this  tour  a  reading  course  in 
Presbyterian  history  and  polity  has  been  arranged, 
particulars  ol  which  will  be  sent  on  application.  A 
valuable  library  of  reference  will  be  carried  on  the 
vessel  and  throughout  the  journey. 

The  second  tour  has  grown  out  of  the  interest 
aroused  by  our  Church  Music  Department.  It  con¬ 
templates  a  visit  to  the  great  organs,  choirs  and  cen¬ 
ters  of  sacred  music  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Naturally,  in  England  the  chief  points  of  in¬ 
terest  are  ihe  Cathedrals,  and  our  route  will  include 
a  visit  to  Salisbury,  Worcester,  Bristol,  Chester, 
Bangor  (probably),  Cambridge,  Oxford,  London, 
York,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Peterborough,  Canterbury,  and 
other  cathedrals.  We  are  very  happy  to  say  the 
most  unusual  and  distinguished  courtesies  will  be 
extended  by  the  master  spirits  in  organ  and  choir 
work  to  our  party. 

We  shall  also  have  exceptional  facilities  for  ob¬ 
serving  the  best  examples  and  methods  of  congrega¬ 
tional  singing  in  the  non-liturgical  churches,  and  for 
hearing  the  largest  and  best  of  the  great  municipal 
organs. 

Passing  over  to  the  Continent,  a  most  important 
chapter  will  be  made  up  of  services  and  recitals  in  the 
famous  churches  and  public  halls  of  Paris,  by  those 
who  have  given  such  celebrity  to  the  French  school 
of  organ  music  :  after  which  the  party  journey  north¬ 
ward  through  Belgium  and  Hclland,  to  enjoy  seeing 
and  hearing  the  historic  organs  at  Brussels,  Amster¬ 
dam,  Rotterdam,  Haarlem  and  Antwerp. 

Professionally,  this  party  will  be  led  by  Mr.  R. 
Huntington  Woodman,  the  organist  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn  (Rev.  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall,  D.D.,  pastor)  and  the  musical  editor  of  The 
Evangelist.  The  membership  is  limited  to  100,  and 
about  half  the  list  is  filled  already,  as  musicians 
have  been  quick  to  appreciate  the  unique  profes¬ 
sional  advantages,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  this  trip.  Application  for  membership, 
therefore,  should  be  promptly  made.  This  trip 
occupies  six  weeks,  and  the  entire  expense  is 
$300. 


Both  these  companies  start  together  on  the  American  Line  Steamship  “Berlin,”  sailing 
June  26th,  1895.  The  Evangelist  has  engaged  the  entire  first  cabin  of  this  favorite  ship, 
and  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  trip  will  be  the  sea  journey,  with  a  special  daily  pro¬ 
gramme  of  addresses,  music  and  social  intercourse.  The  tourists  return  via  Antwerp  by  the 
staunch  and  comfortable  steamers  of  the  Red  Star  service  of  the  American  Line.  The  busi¬ 
ness  details  of  the  trip  will  be  carefully  managed  by  a  most  experienced  tourist  agent. 

For  further  particulars  address  EvangCliSt.  33  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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